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Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Crdik* 
shank. With numerous designs on wood. 
8pif^ 4.r. 6(1 ngf. 

^/Vlso a iinuted edition on large Japanese 
paper, soif. net 

{Illustrated Pocket Library. 
REAL LIFE IN LONDON, or the 
Rambles and Auv^ntukbs of Bob 
Tallyho, Esq., and h|« Cousin, the Hon. 
Tom Dashall. Wim3i Coloured Plates 
by Alkbn and Rowlandson, etc. '>5^0 
Vclumes, Fcap. %vo. gs. net 

• ^l^iustrated Pocket Library. 

[Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. With 27 
Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and 
several designs on wood. Bvo. 6^ 
net [Illustrated Pocket Liorary. 

Bgertoa(H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY r)F 
‘ BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 

Sve. i 2 f. ^ ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also publisWd. 
EUaby (C. 0.). RQME. Ill ustrated hi^ 
B. C. Boulter. Smali Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
3r.; leather, 3J. €d. net 

[Little Guides. Nearly Ready. 
EUertSi (P. a.). See S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE history of 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.Ao Crown Zvo. dr. 

Bngel(B.). A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated^om the G^ftnan. 
Demy Zvo* 7s. 6dt net ^ 

Brasmus. DE c^ntemptu mundi. 

From the Edition printed by Thomas 
Berthelet, 1533. Leather, 2s. neL 

* [Miniatu*kLibrar>’. 
^Afok. tailed in Latin ENQIIRIDION 
kiLITIS C^RISTIANI, affa in English 
Tho Manual of the Christian Knight, re¬ 
plenished with most wholesome precepts, 
made by tne famous clerk Erasmus of 
Roterdam^, to the which is added a new 
and ie!r»-?QVlous profitable preface. * 
From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde for John BydddI, 1^33. Leather, 
2S, net - iMiniature Librsty. 

' Falrbrother(^.'H.),M.A. the PHILO¬ 
SOPHY OF Ti H. green. SictsU 
Sdition. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 

FELISSA ; OR, ^ THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With ia Coloured Plates. 
Posij6mo, t#, 6<f. (5iX3j). 

.the edition published by J. Harris, 

Fb^fSOian). marriage. £<Utedby 

Mitt CooDEiCK^Rftsa and ^rd Iddbs* 
LUSH. Tkuo Volnme* Sm^l Pott Zve. 

A 


JSacA Polnme, cloih,^xs.%d. nh; leathert 
2S. 6d. net I [Littlte Library. 

TI& INHERITANCE. Two Volne/tta. 

* 9 meulPotp^e. EaehVdumf,eloth,u.id, 
net: leather, 2s. 6d. ne" [Littl* Library. 

Film (B. W.), M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS Pea/, Zvo. 

IS. a [Juttor Eimmination Series. 

Firth(fflH.XM.A. CR 0 MWELUSAI 5 MY.* 

A HiXory of%he English S^dier during the 
^ivit Wa«, the pommonwealtb, and the 
Protectorate, ^ro^vn Zvo. js. 6a. • 

Ksher (G. YU), M.A. ANNALS OF 

• SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Witb» 
numerous Illustradons. Demy Zvo, lor. td. 

FitzGeraliXEGwaM). THERAIBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. From the First . 
Edition of 1859. Leathexi^TO. net 

t(Mintature Library. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF ^AR KHAY¬ 
YAM. Printed fron'Jme Fifth and last 
Edition. With a Commentara W Mrs. 
Stephkn Batson, and Bi^rlpby of 
Omar by E. D. Ross. Cro^vn Zvo^ 6r. 

KUPHRANOR: a Dialogue •on® Youth. 
Demy yuno. Leather, 2s. net 

^ [Miniature Library. , 

POLONIUS: (It Wise !^s and Modem ' 
Instaifbes. Dtmy ymo. Leather, 2S. net 
[Miniature Libraryn 

FitzGerald (E. A). THEk HIGHEST 
ANDES. With 2 Maps, s^IllustAtiont, 
13 of which are ii^hotogravu^, and a 
Pan<x'ama. Royal ^0. yos. nei,^^ 

Flecker (W.^H.), M.A., D-Cu, hM8ma(8ter 
of the Dean Close^ School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT!? PRAy^R BOOK. 
Part I. Morning and ^bniNG Brayek 
AND Litany. With an fntroditptbn and 
Notesi^ Crown Zve. 2S. 6d 

Flux (A W.), l^A, William Dow Pttfessor 
of Polirical Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal: sometime Fellow of St. Jean’s 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanly 
Jeypns Professor of Political Economy in 
theUwens Coll., Mane^aster. ECONMiflf! 
PRINCIPLES, Zv 9 . 7s. 6d. net 

\ Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WOJ^D 
ON A WHEEla WitB too Illustrations. 
Fourth Sditioi^ Crown Zvo, 64 — 

A Coital Bdilion is aisc^bbshed. 

FreilQlk(w3, M^., Prlatipjof tb« Stow 
Institute, Lani^ter. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Parti, Witlfcttmefous 
Diagrams. Crovlk Zvo, ts. 6d» ^ 

[Textbooks of Technoloi 

_. _ Diagrams. ( 

!• Sc'e. is.6d. 6 CT^tt 30 ok.ofTechi)ot.KT. ‘ 

frsadenrelob (Ed. von). DArV 

^ BACTERIOLOGY. A Short h^iial for 
the Use of Students. ^usIatetrteT R^ 
Aihswokth Vavis, MX 
XnitU. Cpvi» 8 ^ 
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Messrs. MeIhu^n’s Catalogue 


Ftii^ (8. wb, M.A. ^THE fcPISTLE 
OF*ST. JAMES. Wittf Notw and Intro- 
^ dhction. tFcaf. 8w. u. Srf. tui, * L 4 
c rCh^.^'man's Kbie. 

C. CL 'aid P. a 0 . JOHN BULL'S 
ADVENTUREt IN FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. Bv Charles|^ Geake. 
^th 46 IllustratioM by F. Cawuthsrs 
Gould. Se^^ndEd, CrcmmZvo, net. 

OambadocOeofEtey^Esq,). an aoI^e^y 

^ FOR GROWN HOBSEMPN: Contain- 
ing the completest Instructions for Waiidog, 
Trotting, Cantering, GatloifftgMStumbUn^. 
and Tumbling. Illustrated wim a; Coloured 
Plates, and adorned t(gith a Portrait of the 
Author. Fca/. 8va, ^ 

(Illustrated Pocket Library. N early Ready. 

GMkeU <Ur!C^ CRANFORD. Edited by 
E.V. Lucas. Sf^llPottZvo. Cloth,\s.^. 
nett 6^. net, [Little Library. 

Oas^dt, the Rfebt Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. 

MONASTIC LIFE. With 
Coloured and other I llustrations. Demy 8vo, 
jt, net, 

[Aiftiquary's Library. Nearly Ready. 

G 60 m(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxfdra. BATTLES «jOF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. ilh num^ous Flaps. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo» 6r. 

C^bUns (H. do B.). Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRV IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CA OUTLINES. With s Maps. Third 
EdititH. Demy 8Ctr. lof. 6</. «* 

AXOhWANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crotvn tvo. u. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAUD.* Tenth Edition. Revised. With 
Ma^s and PIkns. Crown 8t/o. 3s. 

* [University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OE COlrf.HERCE. 
Cr$WH 8vo. u. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown Svo. u. 6d. 

[Commercial Series. 

JIIOTISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
•wtOM EHZA(ffiTH TO VICTORIA. 
^hird Edition. Li^nZvo. iS. 

^ [Commercial Series. 

ENGLISH SOCIA 'REFORMERS. 
SeeodR^^tion. Crown ivottwA. 6d. 

r [ynivemt^£:|/^nsion Series. 

OibblBf (Si drB.K ldtt.D., MiA., aud 
Bad^ld <R. A.), of the Hecla Works. 
ShelMd. A SH<»TER WORKING 
«DAy. Crown Zvo. 7s. 

0 * [Social OuestMns Series. 

(&l)0&(Edward). aTHE DECLINE AND 

•FALL OF THE»^R 0 MAN EMKRE. 
A New Edition, e^tedjuth Notes, At^n- 
Tdicei, and Mapji,%yJrB. BuRy,_jjf.A#i 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Uabllk. 
k* Volumes. Demy Zpo. Gilt to/^ 
(e.^.et&A mite. Crown Zvo. fa. each, 

MEMOIR^F m life AND WRIT- 
INOS. JpSfted, l^h an Introduction and 


Notes, by G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. 
Crowd 8vo. 6s. p 

QibfOtt(B. C. 8.), D.D., Vicar oLLei^s. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Intrtfcifon 
and Notes. Demy Zvo. 6s. ^ m 

[W«>8tmlnster Commentari^ 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF TOE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. WIft an 
Introduction. Third Editionin One Vol. 
DemyZvo. i2r.6^. [Handbooks of Theology. 
JOHN HOWARD. With la Illustrations. 
Fcap Zvo. ClotA 3s. 6d. / leather, 4s. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
Oodley (A- D.). hl^A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. FcaO. Zvo. as. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Gr. ZvA as. 6d. net. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap.Zvo. ax. Jd. 

A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
I# with Lyra Frivola, 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
jby T.^ Rowlandson. Royal Zvo. One 
Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 

[Burlington Library. 
Also FeaA 3s. 6d. net. Also a 

limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30X. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 
Also Fcap. 32mo. With 10 PUteajn Photo- 
graphure by Tony Johannot. ^^eather, 
as. 6d, net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTOIANS. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy Zvo. 
6s. [Westminster Comlnentartes. 

Graham (P. Abderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Crown ^0. as. 6d. 

[^ial Questions Series. 
Orwiger (P. B.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH¬ 
OLOGY. Second Edition. Crown Zvo, 
as. 6^ [University ExtensioifeSeries. 

THE 5 DUX OF A CHRISTIAN. 

Zvo. 6sF f 

Gra7(E.M‘Qlieen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSBEN Tl^NSLATION. 
Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

Gl^ (P. D, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason Universi^^cAtege, Bir¬ 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETIShL AND ELECTRICITY: 

« an Elementary Text-Book With x8z Dtaf^ 
grams. Crown 8r^. o^. 

(K*een (G. Buckland^^ M.A^, Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNBAX. Croton 
Zvo. as. 6d. 

Green ( 4 . T.), M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Zvo. 6s. .m 

. ‘ [Churchman's Llbfary. 

&reeB«eU (ponL poems of. 

FroB tint edition oT 184a Leathtrt ox* net, 
(Mlniature^Ibrary. Nearly Raady 



GENEI»AL,|Ll-TERjfTURE 


Orwory (B. A) the vault of 

A Popular IiUroductk>n to 
^stKRomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
CfvttM 8va, 2S. 6d. ^ 

'Ik [University Extension Series. 

<Bil8B E. C.) HEAVENLY 
^WSDOM. Selections from the English 
Mystics. Pott 8v<f, Cloth ax./ leather^ 
ax. id. net, 

[Library of Devotion. Nearly Ready. 

Oreviue Minor, a modern jour- 

NAL. Edited by J. A#»pendex. Crown 
8v0* 3 X. 6d, ^ 

QriiME ( 0 . H.). A HISTORY OF TDE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845*05. ^ With illustrations. Revised, with 
an additional chapter. Demy Zvo. lox. (><i. 


Ouynn <M. L.). A birthday book. 

A^va!/ 8 j'<’. 12 X. * 

HacRett [John). B.D. A history of 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and IIliTitratioo. 

^. Demy Zvo. 15s. net. 
fladdon (A. C.), Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD¬ 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE,3AND 
BROWN. With mai^ Illustrations and a 
M ap. Daifiy Zvo. 1 5X. 

Hadfteld (B. A.), See H. de B. Gibbins. 

HaU IBPN.) and Neal <W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edi¬ 
tion, revised. Demy Zvo. six. net, 

EamlltAi (F. J.), D. D., and Brooks (E.W.). 
ZACH^RIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans¬ 
lated into English. Demy^o. \7s.(>d.mt. 

Ijlyzantine Texts. 

• Hammond (J. L.|..p CHARLES JAMES 
FOX: A Biographical Study. Demy Zvo. 
tos. 6i/. 

Hannay (D.). a shq?t hist(»y of 

Ti 0 lipYAL NAVY, Fkom^arlv 
.’"Sues to the Pkesent Day. illustrated. 
-1^0 Volutnes^ Demy ivo. -js. A/, each. 

/ Vol. li 1200-1688. - 

Hannay (Jam«s 0 .), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORKllN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONA^-SSISM. Crtmni-M. 6s. » 

Hare, (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC. 

TION OF LAROE INDyCTlON COILS. 

® With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bve. 6H 

karrlson , reading and 

READERS. Zvo. ax. 6</. 

Eawtliome(Natlianiel). the scarlet 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Small P< 0 t Zvo. Cloth, ix. 6 d. net; 
leather, ax. 6<f. net [Little Library*. 

HE^H, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
-» Cffan Zvo, IX. net. 

jbudleyh MINIATURES. WithJ 
many Plates in Pbi^g^vure. Royal\ 
fw. ssx.urf. • 

AUoa limited edttton%n Japanere vellum, 


with the Phottfgravures on India Taficr* 
S^femCuineju net. • ^ 

_ ^ [CorfjoisseursjL/ibrary. 

Hodin [Sven), Gold MedtdUst of theeRoyal 
Geographical Society. ’fHROUGH ASiA. 
With 3JO lllustrati^s from Sketches and 
Photo^phs by the Author, and hJhps. 
Two J^lumes^ Royal Zvo. % 6 x. net. 

Hdllo STUDIES IN SAINT* 

f lP. Iransl^tefl from the French by V.** 
Crawfo^. Pca^ Zvo. 3 X. 6d. 
Hte&dersoB W.), Fellow of Exeter College,' 
Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINCI- 
PATE 0^ Tidl^EMPKROR NERO. 

With Illustrations. Demy Zvo, lox. 6d, net. 

Henderaon (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE.-) Small Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, IX. td. net; leathiXits. 6d. net, 

~7 [Little Library. 

, ROBERT BURNS. Wilh 12 Illuyrjitions. 
Pea/. Zvo. Cloth, 3 X. 6d .; leniher, 4 X. net. 

f l^ittle Biognphies. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH«LYRICS. 

Croivn Zvo. Gilt to/. 3 X. 6 </. 

) Henley (W. EJ.and WWbley [C?). A 
BOOK OF ENCflLISH 1 ‘TiOSE. Crown 
Zvo, ffuckraifi\ gilt to/, 6s, 

HeiUOn (E. H.), H. D., Canon of Westminster) 
APOSTOLlCCHRISTIANnV: AsHlus* 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Ccrinthians. Crojun'^tw. 6 x. ** 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Histori&la:)d 
S ocr.tL Sermons. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
DISCIPLINE AND '«LAW. Pea/. Zvo. 

2 X. 6d. " , 

.;rHE EDUCATION ACT-AND AFTER. 
An Apoe-al addressed with all '’possible 
respect no the,a Nonconformists. Croetm 
Zvo. IS. ^ 

Herbert (George). THE TEMPLE. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notf», 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
SmaH Pott Zvoa Chth^s.; leather, 
net. , ^ [pbrary of De wflon. 

Herbert of Cherbi^jitord), THE LitNS 
OF. Written hjmwjif. .Leather, as. »er. 

From the editi»n printed at Strawbwry 
Hill in thiMari;^. 0 

[Mitftture Library, Nlarly Ready. 
HewinB(V.A.S.).«.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
.\ND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. Cmm Btj,. 
as. 6d. ftJniversity Extension Serie. 
Hubert (t.). THE AIR GUN : or, hS 
tb.Mastermans andjArbson Major bearly, 
Icjrtheir Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
s6me. as. 6d. <3 9 (Little Blue Bedei. 

Bul jffliwel, Registered Tuebertothe (Sty 
^^noGuildsof London Institute. MILLIN- 
•ERY, THEORETICAL! AND yOc- 
TICAL 'WVtb nvtMmt Diagnnu. 
Craam tvs. as. Jf 

[Texioiwkiiff'it 


f'in^uioiogy. 
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Messrs. IHETHUiN’SoCATALOGUE 


HiUjlSuirr), s .A.I HeacXttaftter of the Boy’s 
' Hikh Selk>ol, Worcester, Cepe Co^onv A 
SOUTH AFfHICAN itelTHM^TIC 
Crw/fi 8 w. M, €td, ^ 

This book naif been specially written for 
use in South African schools. « 

HONlOltM (Bmlto).*’ THE BlirNT OF 
THE WAR With Map and Illlstrations. 
CrownSvs. 6s. ”c t 

'HobbonsetL T.), FellSwipf C^.C, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF S^^OWLEDTO. 
J)tmy Zvo, 2 is» t-*' a 

Ho 1 )boii (J. a,), m.a. problems of 

POVERTY: An Im^uipy inV) the Indus* 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fourth 
BdiHon* inifuoM Br'Os as. 64. 

f, [Social Questions Series, i 
THE PROBI.FM OF THE UNEM- L 
PLOYED. Bvo, as. 64. ^ ^ 

^ [Social Questions Series. 
INTEI«^AT; 0 NAL trade: a Study 
of Economic Principles. Crown Zvo. 
as. oa. 

Hodgkin (T.l, D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
Tip: QUAKER. Witjx Portrait. Crown, 
Zvo. 3r. 64, < j ^Leaders of Religion. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferstn). SHELLEY 
' p AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R* A. St'tEATFBILO. Fcap. Zvo. 25 . net. 

(Nearly Ready. 
Holdefl-Stone (OP de). THE AUTO- 
«MO®LE INDUSTRY. Fea^. Zvo. 
as. 64. net. [Books on Business. 

HOldicllJSir K.C.LE. THE 

IlfDIA'N BORDERLAND: being a Per- 
sonaVRecora of Twenty Years. Illustrated^ 
Dsmy Zxfo. 15 ^. mi. - 

Holdaworth (W. 8 .), hlL\. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW." In Tv, 9 Volumes. 
Vol. /. Demy Zvo. los. 64. net. 

Holyoakeia.J.). the co-operativk 
, MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Tkir 4 Edition, 
^^rown 80 ^ as.itd. 

^ ,.[€<«ciai Questions Series. 

tTwpner, A lAlAhE gallery of. 

Twenty examples in^d^hotog^ure of his 
Uoesfwfrk. Demy i6mo. <w W, 

t - •' [Attle Galleries. 

BOIEM: THE' ODES.. AND HPODES. 
Tran^ted by A. D. Gootsy, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen Collegf' Oxford. Crown Zvo. 

[Dasilcal Translations. 
B,»llnirgh(B.L. 8 .).M.A. WATERLOO: 

A Narrative and'^Criticism. With Plans. 

^ Second Edition. Crown Zvo, 5 X. « 

SiAVONARQLC' v;ith Portraits afd 
9llastrationt. Second Edition. Fce^. ftw. 
C^IMi 3r. 6d .; leather^ es. net \, 

[Little Bioflraphies. 
Btfldlk sJOHN HOWE. 

With PomSit. Qeeown Zvo. $f. 6d, 

^ [L^ders of Religion. 


Eoaie (Alexander). MANCHURU. Wifh 
Illustrations and a Map. DemyZvdLiot.^. 
mt. t , 

Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONlSM-NEVf 
AND OLD. Third Edition, Crown Zpi. 
as. 6d. [Social Questions Spies. 

Hughes (0. E.). THE PRAISBF OF 
^AKESPEARE. An English Anthology. 
With a Preface by Sidnby Leb. Demy 
Zvo. 3/, 6d. mt. 

Hughes (ThoA^). TOM BROWN’S 
SCH 00 LD\VS. With an Introduc- 
^on and Notes' by Vbrnoh Rcmdall. 

* Leather. Royal %amo. as. 64 . mt. 

[t^early Ready. 
Htttebinaon (Horace 0.). THE NEW 
FOREST. Described by. Illustrated in 
colour with 50 Pictures by Walter 
Tyndale and 4 by Miss Lucy Kfmi* 
Welch. Large Demy Zvo. ais, ml. 

[Nearly Ready. 

BfuttOnVA. W.l. M.A. CARDINAL MAN-' 
NING. With Portrait. CrownZvo. ^. 64 .’' 
g [Leaders of Religion. 

Huttin (R. H.). CARDINAL NEWMaN. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo. jiC 

[Leaders of Religion. 
Hutton (W.H.). M.A. THELIFEOFSIR 
THOMAS MORE. With •Portraits. 
Second E 4 iiion. Crown Zvo. 5s. 
WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 3;. 6d. 

[Leaders of^’Religion. 
Hyett (P. A.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF FLORENCE. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 
nett Vj 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAJJD. a Drama. Trans-, 
lated by William Wilson. TkirdEdition. 
Crown Zvo. 3f. 6d. 

Inge(W, R.), Fellow and Tutor ofHert- 

ford/ollegc, OxArd. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICSS^ The Bampton Lectures 
Demy 8v<?. las. 6d. mit. % 

LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE: A gelection 
from the Germ|tn Mystics. With an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. SmaltPoti 3 z^. Cloth 
as,; leather^ as, 6d. mt. ‘' 

* [Libraiwu^PevMien. 

Iime8{A.D.),M.A. AHISTORY^FTHE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
o Plans. CrownZvo. is. 64 . *> 

Jack80n(S.),M.A. Ar-KiMEROFBUSI^ 
V» NESS. Third^ EiEtion. Crown Zvo. 

xs. 6d. [Comdiercial Serlea 

Jacob (F.), M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPER^ Fca^. Zvo. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

Jeans <J. Stej^en). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. CrownZvo. 

^odal QiMstionsam^ 
<JenkSM(E.), MA, Reader of tsm fifthe 
UnmnityofO: 4 r<LoBNOLlSH LOCAL 
GOVl^NME^. CrownZvo. 9t.6d. 

, (University Extcni^ Series. 



GEKfftAL]LlT&IUTimE 

Jeiaoim (Augustus), B.D. JOH 
DOKNE. with Portrait. Crmtm 


,1 


_ (Leaders of Religion. L 

JfirdMl (P. B.|, M.A.» Litt.D., Prin^al of ^ 

\ Hatfield Hail, Durham. EVOLUllON. 
Crovm ixf^, sr. 6 d. (Churchman's Library. 

a4 introduction to the 
^STORY OF RELIGION. Stc^d 
Demy 8 rv. lor. td, 

(Handbooks of Theology. 
Johnston (Sir H. H.h K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRIC^ With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Maps. 6eccnd 

Edition. Cr 07 vn 4/0.^ iSr. net, 

Joneg(H.h AGUIDETOPROFESSl€»NS 
AND BUSINESS. CrorvnBvo. js. 6 d. 

• a [Commercial .Series. 

Jones <L A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
BeUot (Hugh H. L). THE MINERS’ 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES’. 
REGULATION ACTS. Crown Zvd. 
is. 6d. net. (Nearly Ready. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. ^K\K%A- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack, Crown Zvo. v. 6d. 
Juvenal, THE SATIRES OF. Tftnslatcd 
by S. <)wO\vEN. CtinvnBvo. 2s. 6d. 

' *'. [Classical Translations. 

Kauftnann (M.). socialism and 

MOMRN THOUGHT. Crtnvn Zvo. 
as. 6a. (Social Questions Series. 

Keatlng(J.P.),D.D. the agape and 

THE EUCHARIST. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Keats tJohn), the poems of. with an 

Intr(Muction by L. Binvom, and Notes by 
J.Ma'^xeibld. SmallPottZvo. Cloth.\s. 6 d. 
net; leather^ as. 6 d, neO (LittleoLibrary. 

Kehle(John). ti^chpistian yeai^.' 

With an Introduction and Note.s by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
illustrated by K. Anning Beix* Second 
Ej^ioa. Fcap, 8w. 3?. 6*^ padded 

. moroc 3 , 5% a 

HE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ^With Intro- 
du<£fion and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Kel 3 c College. Second 
Edition, ^mall Pott Zvo. Clot/t, as .; 
leather, as. 6d. net. (Library of Devotion. 
LYRAi--...aOCENTIUM, Edited, “with 
Introductien and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Kel^e College, Oxford. 
Small Peti^ 8r'4>. Cloth, as.; lentikr^ 
as, 6d. net. ' . , (Library of Devotion. 

Kenwls {Thomaa A), the i M itativn 

OF CHRIST. With an Iniioduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. 
Gere. Second Edition, Pcap.Zvo. 3s.6d.; 
Padded morocco, sr. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
TransUtion, with an Introduction by 
.C BtGG, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. TkirdStUtion, SmalhPoit 8fff. 
Cloikt 3f .; liamtsfts. 6dh iwg 

• (Library of Devotion. 


A pActIcally new tran^riou of tbit hook 
whicn the re^r has, almost for Che (irst 
rime^exactly in the shape Inftwhieb iP left 
tne hand&^pthe autbor.9 

ThB.SaMB EDITION IH LAROB TYPE,* ^CroHm 
Zvo. 34. 6d, >y 

Kenne^ (Jamea Eo^hton), D.D.,^ Assist¬ 
ant ]#cturer in Dmnity in the UnnHcrsUy 
of ijblm. , ST. PAUffS SECOND 
.AN^ THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
^issertatiotlsJbd Notes. Crown Zw,6e. 

Ke8teH(J.d)J. THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME: Beingthe Adventures and Ex¬ 
periences of ^ l3t Kestell, Cbapdain to 
General Chri»iande Wet. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Kimmins (0. W.), M.A._.THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE.^aSd HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown ar. 6d.^ 

(Univeri^'Extension Series. 

Xinglake (A. W.). ESTHEN-^ With an 
Introduction and Notes, .^malt Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, js. 6d. net; leather, as. td^net. 

(LktleLibrary. 

Kipling (Eudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALlADS. jyrd Thousand. C^. Zvo, 
Twentieth Eaidon. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 6a»»<f Tkousar^i 
Ninth Edition. Cro7vn Zvof^’lf top, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, ^tst Thousand. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. A New 
Edition. Crown Zvo.^ Euchritm. ,6s. 

A Colonial Edition is al^o published. 

Lamb (i^harlea and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. EditeAby E. V. LuCas. With 
Numesouslllwtrations. InSevenVolumes. 
Demy Zvo. js. 64, each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over too 
Illi^trations by A. Garth Jones, and an 
Introduction by E. Ah LvcM. DesQPZ^o. 
tos.6d. “iv 

ELIA, AND THE.wLAST* ESSAY^F 
ELIA. Edited by e!w. LUCAS. SmallPoit 
Zvo. eJiSh^ net; leatArt,Qs. 64. mil 
*5 ® _ ^Dttle Lilmry. 

THE KING AND (JUEJfeN OF HEARTS; 
An 1805 Book for Children, lll^trated by 
WiLi.iAM Mulr^uv. A new Mition, in 
facsimile, edited by £. V. Lucas, tt.dd. 

Lamh6Pt(F.A.H.). SURREY. Illostfated 
by E. H. New. ^malt Pott Zmo.eloth, 
; leather, 3a 6?. neU (little Ouidis. 

LLambroa (Fiofaai^r). ECTEESIS 
% QHRONICA. Edited Demy Zvo. 
^s.6d.net. (Byzao^e Texts. 

Laiie*Poole ^UalentA msTuf^ 
EGYPT It TH» MIDDLE AGES. 
Fully Illus^ted. da 




MESS^f (^ATALOGUE 


, W«ff.fM.ABALLAPSiOFTHE 
- AVET: Poems of Cb'Talry, EiHerarise, 
..Cpurage, ud Constancy. Stand 
CrvtvH gpS. sf, 6d. 

UFfWailMl). A SERIOUS-CALL TO A 
DETOUT ANrii,HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. B^, D.D.. 
late Student of Cbtis. Church. S^allPM 
Soi, eUli, ft.; Uathtr, as. 6d. a#. 

(Libfary of Lgrotipn. 
This is a reprint, w«d for tford and line 
for line, of the Editio Pr^rntfs. ' 

Leach (H.). THE DUKE OS',DEVON. 

' SHIRE. A Biography. With ii Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy%vo, las. 6d. nst. 

‘ ' * [Nearly Ready. 

LeefOaptain UelvUleX A HISTORY OF 
POLICE lis ENGLAND. Crown Zvo. 
?i. 6d. *' 

Lrtgh ercivtan, THE COMIC ENG- 
LISH GRAMA AR. Embellished with 
upwffde of 50 characteristic Illustrations by 
John Leech. Post t6mo. as. Cd. net. 
Lewesf/.R), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated, Croton Zvo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 
Uttlehalei (H.) See C. Wordsworth. 

Lock (Walter),'D.D., tvr .rden Cf Keble 
, College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
fBUUiDER Cr<nvn%vo. jf. 

JOHV KERLK. With Portrait. Cmy« 
Bp 0 . If. 6(/. . {Leaders of Relig'on. 

Locker OF.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
b/ ^’i/'. Godley, BI.A. SmallPottZvo, 
cloih, If. (id. ntt; Uaiktr^ sf. 6</. net, 

. [Little Library. 

I.oagf«Uo^, SJCLRCTIONS FROM. 
Edited^by Lilian M. Faithfull. Small 
Pott ivo, clothe If. (nL net; leathM, sf. 6d. 
net ' [Little Library. 

IfftittSeft (Oeorgd EorawO). li?tt£RS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SONe Tenth Edition, Crown 
ivo. 6s. ^ , ,0 

cA Colonial Edition iii also published. 

LoTeV'CSamuU). ha[toy andy. with 

aX^llustratiops by the Author. 2haf, Zoo. 
it, 6d, net. (411ur rated Pocket Library. 
I,ttca8(E.,V.). THEVISIffTO^NDON. 
'' Described Cn Verse, wltlri C^ured Pic¬ 
tures by F, l5; Bfiford. StdJ.ll Atp. 6s. 
E. V. L. and C. L.‘ 0. ENGLAND DAY 
BY D-^: Or, The Englishman's Hand¬ 
book to Effidency. llltSstrat^^d by George 
liMRROW. P'ourth Edition, Fcap, 4 io. if. 

A burlesque Year-l^i^ and Almanac., 
lAaCUlL MX IHALOGUES (Nigrinu., 
I^^ro-Menippus, The^ock^'^The Ship, The 
Pasasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Tfi us-, 
lated by S, T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
^aSt^Lat Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
C^ge, Oxford. Zv^ 3f. 64, 

^ ^auical^ranslations. 


lyddfLVA M.A., Profoftsor. A COM* 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Thir 4 
CrownZvo. ar. (CommercialSem., 

lydoa (Noel 8.> A JUNIOR 
METRY. With numerous diagrair^ 
Crotm Zs»o. as. [Junior School WJau 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.X WOMEN h*SD 
THEIR WORK. Crown tvo. as. 6d. 

M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT 
' TO WEAR. Crown Svo; it. tut. 
Macaulay (LordX CRITICAL AND his¬ 
torical ESSViYS. Edited by F. C. 
liONTAGUs, M.A. Tirtt Velutnes. Cr. 
Zvo. i 8 f. 

The only edition of thij^bool'.completeiy 
annotated. 

M'AUen (J. E. B.), M.A. THE PRIN¬ 
CIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTRY. Crownivo.. at. 

[Commer ,al .Series. 
MaoCuUoch (J. A.). COMPARATIVE,. 
•THEOLOGY. CrownZvo. 6s. 

(Churchman's Library. 
MacCl^(P.). JOHN KNOX. With For- 
trait. * Crown Ztio. 3s. 6d. 

' ' [Leadersnf Religion. 

McDermott, (R R.), Editor of the Railway 
News. City Editor of the Daily Ntws. 
RAILWAYS. CrownZvo. as.6CtfUt. 

[Books on Business, 
MTlOWaU (A. S.). CHATHAM. With i» 
illustrations. Fcaf. Zvo. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
leatlur, as. net. [Little Biographies. 

Maokay (A.M.). THE CHURCHMAN’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. , Crown gs. 6,f. 

,, ' [Citurchman’s Library. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A! A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. CrownZvo. as.6d. 
Mahafiy(J.P.),Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ^l^GYPT OF THE PTOLEIt«ES. 
Fully silt^rated. CrownZvo. 6s, ' 

Maitland(rlW.). LL.D., DtwDingProfessold' 
of the Laws of England in the UniveAFty of 
Cambridge. CAWON LA% IN ENG¬ 
LAND. Royal Zvo. ys. 6tl. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGUgH RE. 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
IIND DUTIES. Crown^Zso. is. 6d. 
Marchant (EC.),M.A.,FeliowofPeterhouse, 
Cambridge. A GREEK, ANTBOLOGY. 
Second Edilion. Crown Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Marcbant (E. O.X M. A., and Gofft (A M.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
u TRANSLATION. Second Edition, Crown 
r Zvo. 3s. 6d. ta« 

yMarr (J. B.x F.R.S., Fellow of St John^ 
^ CollegejeCambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCraERY: SeandEdition. 
niustiated. Crown'&vo. 6s. 



GEMB^L IvIX^RATUitE 


JS 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
nomeroos tHtfstrattoni. Crtmn Zvo, €t. 

Oadraw). THE POEMS OF. 
£oh «<3 by Edward Wright. Small Pott 
wo, clotn. It* td, net; leatkor^ 2s. 6 ti. not. 

(Little LibraTV. 

K%M1 (A. J.). THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crtmn Zvo, 3#. 6 d. 

(Leaders of Religion. 

Masmf^rge). the evolution of 

PLANT LITE: Loww Forms. With 
Illustrations. Croum as. 6 <f. 

[Univeiylty Extension Series. 

MastermanfC. P. 0 .), m.a. tennyodn 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
Zvo. 6 ta ^ 

Mellows (Emma 8.). a short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Zvo. 3f. 6 d. fl 

MlcheU (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and o^er 
Illustrations. Demy Sifo. xor. m. 

MiUaisCJ.a.) THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT mXLAIS, 
Presid^ of the Ro^l Academy. With 31/ 
IllustraAvis, of wnich 9 are in Photo¬ 
gravure. 2 volt. Royal Zvo. 2<os. net. 

MUlaifle A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in Photogravure of bis 
6nest work. Demy i 6 mo. 2s, 6 d. net. 

[Little Galleries. Nearly Ready. 

Mmia< 0 .T.), M.I.M.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH¬ 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO¬ 
METRY. With Diagjiams. Crc^n Zvo. 
3r. 6 d* (Textbook.s of Tecnnolog>)^ 

Milne (X 0.). M. 4 . A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

■mtm, John, THE tOEMS ok BOTH 
•ENG^ClSH AND LATlN.Compos'd at 
several time&y Printed by his nue Copies. 

Hhe ^ngs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Hsnry Lgw'Bs, GenAeman of the Kings 
Chappe), qpd one of His Majesties Private 
Musick^^ 

PrfBiWtnd publish’d according to Order. 

Printed by Ruth Raworth for Humph- 
RBY Moseley, and aip to be sold at the 
.signe of the ^mces Armes in Pauls Chufth- 
yard, 1645. net. (Rariora. 

THE M»rOR aOEMS OF JOHN Mft. 
TON- Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., 
^non of Westminster. Small Pott Zvo, 
cloth, itk 6 d. net; leather, as. 6 d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Mt^eUiT.Chalmera). M.A. OUTLINES 
BtoLOGY. ihjstrated. Second 

nSdtiiOH. Crown Zvo, 6s. * 

A text • book ^rigned to tover fbe 
Schedolo issued by the RoyiH College of 
Physicians and Surgfmis. 


‘MoU (A.V MINING And* MINING 
INVESTMEOTS. Crown Zvo. 'kt. 6d. 
n (Vf. >( Books on Buriness. K^lyReSdy. 
op. M;^ANSI£ WAUCH. Edited 
^ T. F.^Kenderson. Smsli Zvo. 
Cloth, \s. 6d, net; leoPitor, 2s. 6d. not, 
j (Little Library^ 

Moore 46. E.). BACK TO THE L^^fD r 

An Irauiry into the cure for^ural Dt^pu* 
•lati^y Crown Zvo. ax. 6 d. 

* 3 (Soda! QuestiMis Seriea 

MOrflU (W. R.)> Oriel College, Oxford. A 
» HISTQKV^F RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE Great to Alexander il* 

With Maps and Plans, Crown 8w. w, 6 d. 
Morich (E. J.lPI late of Clifton Cbllege. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLAN£ 0 U»^RAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Six$k Edition. Crown 
Zvo. 2s. 6d. [School j^kpmiaatiMi Series. 
A Key, issued to ^tors and Private 
Students only, to w had or»^tiication 
to the Publishers. Sfcon^ Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. net. a 

Morris (J. E). THE NORTM RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. Illustrated by R. J, 
S. Bertram, Small Pott Zvo, elefk, 3X.; 
leather, 3X. wet. ear 

* [Rinle Guides. Nearly Ready. 
Morton * (Miss Anderson). See Mis.a 

Brodrick. j • 

Motile (E. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop 9 F Dur* 
hfim. CHARLES fIMEON. lYith Por¬ 
trait. Crown Zvo. 3X. 6 d. ^ 

[Leaders orKelighu}. 
Muir (M. M. PattJWtt). M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE., The Ele¬ 
mentary Principles of Chemistry.« Illus¬ 
trated. Croton Zvo. 2S. 6 d. » 

I [University Extenrion Seriea 
MimdeUa(V.4),M.A. SeeJ.T.Ikmn. 
Naval Officer (3J. THE ADVENTURES 
OF A POST CAPTAIN. With a4coloured 
platesby Mr. Williams. Pea/. Ztv, y,6d. 
net% [Illustrated Pocket libury. 

Neal(W.a). S..R.ir.H.». • 

Newman (J. HJ and o^ett. 

APOSTOLICA* Witto an IntroducBba 
hy CaegtScorr Holland, and Not,, ky 
Canon mEC\,iHC, M, 4 , S^tsUTPettiuf. 

ClDth, 21V ItMher., Wet 

* • ILibtary of Dnotioa. 

Nichols (J. B. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLlSHiOlftJETS. Smalt Pct^. 
Cleth~it 6 d, net; leather, ts. 6 J. net 

, lUttle Libfcry. 
NhBIOd. THE LirE AND DEAtH OF 
•JOHN MYTTON, .ESQ. W}th t» 

> Colour^ PlJfts bf Henby ALxciL'%bd 
• 'F. J. Rawlins. Third Edition. Feaf.ioo. 
jt. 6 d net. . , 

Also a Undt»] editu^on taige 
papw. 304Aff. W _ ■ ^ 

* [n^trate^ochat Libraiy. 





t6 'Me^rs. 

THE urs OT A SPORffSMAlJ. With 
31, Colourid Plates by Henhy Alkeh. 

■ 3 ^/. ' *1 

AUoia limited'edUian on lutie Japanese 


MatWUEN’S GAf ALOGUE 


^ [M&strated Pocket^Library. 


ftpa. 

HOIPW'(AH.),Authooof‘HighwaftMdJj- 
ways In Devon and Cornwall. NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. ■'Withho Ulus- 
irationsiyA.G. Ferard. 9 V. 

AoraUs. the discibles at sMs 

AND OTHER FRAGMEP.’TS. Edited 
by Miss Una Birch. /Va/. tHiP. S*. (Hi. 
OUpbaat(Un.). THOMAS CHALMERS. 

Wtii Portrait. Crown ivit 3fi 6d/. 

> [ Leaders of Religion. 

Omaa ( 0 . W.)rll.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISCORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. MI. II.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth Fourteenth Century. 
Illosta^. Demy Bvo, 2xs. 

Ottloy (a, L.h M.A., Professor of Pastoral 
TheoV gy at Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church. ’^THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demv^vo. i3S,6d. 

[Handhopks of Theology. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por* 

' ’ ^ait. Croton Zxfo. 3X. 6rf. 

- G ILeaders of Religion. 

OWtSn a H.). M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Cr&Ln 8w. 3f. ^ « 

4j [Leaders of Religion. 

Barristar-at*Law, Secretary 
to the Alliance Marne and General Assur¬ 
ance ^nvany. PORTS AND DOCKS. 
CrveSn 8vo. 6d. net» 

^ [Books on Business. 

Olfl»rd < 11 . N.)y of Guy’a Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NUj^ING., Second 
Ediiion, Crown 8vo. js. td. 

PakM (W. 0 . C.). TITE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerpus Illustrations, 
igr. O , 

PU^on(J^).£PARADISI IN SOLE 
J^ADISUS^TFgMSTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWlftlS. 

O Alsoil)^ition of aoxomesc^ Japanese 
vellum. TeiioGuMeas ^A*^[N</\rly Ready. 
PAnM&ttoiJohnf. HELFO-TROP(i:S,OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited oy PKRCiVAL C.ANDON. Quarlo. 
3P id. Hit ® 

Rana^otlar (Pr&t Ldon) and Bid^z <H.). 
ETAGRIUS. Dei^ Zvo, tor. net, 
o [ Byzantine Twfn. 1 

ntipal. THE T^O^GH^S OF. With I 
latpoductlon and Notes by C. S. Jehi^vm., ^ 
Smetil Pott Zvo, u,; Uather^ sj. td, net, 

# ft 0 u (Library of Devotion. 

S%ltO«l 1 [Pe^K ^^ELK^^TSON THE 
GEORGlAI&BRTbD. Wkb many Ulus- 
tm^ons. ^ 


ROMNEY. With many lllttstriiitioas* Pentp 
i6mo, ai. 6d. net [Little Bboks on Aji. 

Pearc6iE.H.),M.A. theaNN/^C^ 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. Whh minv 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 7/. 6d, a 

Peary (R. E.K Gold Medallist of the Roial 
Ge<^apbical Society. NORTHW.^D 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 2 vote. Royal Zvo, Mr. net 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and .Sepcctary to the Rwal Com¬ 
mission on the Licmsmg Laws. PRACTI¬ 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Sdition. Crown 8vo. ts, 6d. 

Perris (0. H.). THE PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Finance^of’the Empire. 
Crt>«wi Zvo. IS. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. the OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 

' SHIP. Crown Zz'o. 6s. 

[Churchman’s Library. 

Petrle(W.JlPUader8),D.CL., LL.D., Pro¬ 
fessor orEgyptolocy at University Coileg< 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earl^st Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes, CrotvH 
Zvo. 6<'. each. //. 

VoL. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and XV 1 II>k Dy- 
nasties. Fourth Edition. 

VoL. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. MilniK, M.A. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in thr Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AN 5 ^ CONSCIENCE IN 

I ANCIENT EGVPT^ Fully Illustrated. 
Crown St'tf. ar. (td, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown 8ro. 

EGYP r Ian JALES. IlluMrated S-V 'Kiist. 
RAM Elli^ In Two Volufi:^s. Crown Zve 
3r. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECeRATIVE ^RT. With 
lao Illustrations. CrotvnZvo. y.6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). CANNING. With »a 
IlWstrations. Fcap, Zvo. Cli\hfy,6d.; 
leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 

PhiUpotts (EdenL MY DEVON y6aR. 
\Viin 38 Illustrations by J, Lev PeThy- 
BRIDGE. Large Crown Z\fo. 6f. 

Pienaar (PUHlp). WITH STEYN AND 
DR WET. Second Edition. Croton Zvo. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. E<jjted, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com¬ 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow- of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8tv, tC: *^ 

^Plowden;War(Uaw(J.T.), B.A,. King-iCoB. 
Cam. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTC«Y. Cniwn8wA.lr.drf. 

(School Examlnation^eriet. 



General ^TEifA'KjRfe 




roooek (Xcm). A FRONTIERSMAN. 

Third E^tion, Civwn Zvff. 6s. 

9 ^ QlAniAl Edition is also published. 

S >re (Frank), modern 

ITUALtSM. Twa Volumt^ Demy 
tu, net 

Utory and a Criticism. 

(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 
•IS. 6d. net. 

Polla^ (EUaa F.). GREUZE and 
BOUCHER. Demy\6nm 25 . 6 d.neU 
[Little Books on Aj||. Nearly Ready. 
FoUOOk (David), M.I.N.A., Author ^ 
Modern Shipbuilding and the Men engaged 
/» »V,’etc.,#tc. jHE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY. Crown Zvo. 2s, 6d. net. 

(Books on Business. 
Potter (M. OA M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 
^ 45. 6d. (University Extension Series, 

^tter Boy (An Old). WHEN I WAS Jt 
CHILD. CrownZvo. 6x. 

Pradeau ( 0 .). A key to the 'mmk 
ALLUSIONS IN^THE DIVINE 
CO M EDlk With a lAal. Small quarto. 
3f. 6d. 

Prance {(JA. See R. Wyon. 

Prescott 1b. L). about music, and 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown Zvo. 
ir. 6d. net. 

Price (If. ]L), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. *A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 


Fourth 


[UniversityJ^xtension Series. 

•Primrose (Deborak). A modern 

BCEOTIA. Cr.%^ 6s. [Nearly Ready. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 
various Wrltere. Crown Zvo. ts. 6d. net. 

. Pugin AdJlowlandBOii; THE Nf|pRO- 
^SM OF L^DON, OR I^ndon in 
4 mNiATURB. with 104 Illustrations in 
colou# In Three Volumes. Small ^to. 
Three Guinea^ net. • [Nearly Ready. 

“Q." THE GULDEN POMP. A Proces¬ 
sion of Lyrics,. Arranged by A. 

OuillerCouch. CrownZvo. Buckram. 6s. 

QUEVEDO VILLEGAS, THE VISIONS 
aOF DOM FRANCISC(J DE, Knight of 
the Order of 9 t*James. Made Englislf 
by R. L, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

From thi editiot#prinled for H. Herring- 
man, t668. Leather^ 25. net. 

[Miniature Library. 

a. R. and t. S. THE WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE. CrownZvo. 6s. 

*.EacWWll(R.B.).M.A. THE ACTS OF 
THE apostles. With an Introduction 
aid Notes. Demy Zvo. x2S.6d. ^ m 

(WditmAtster Conmetttaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.Ik* Principal of the 
Th^i^icat College, Ely. jfHE PSALMS 


OF DAV^D. MUth an Introductionjind 
Notes. Small Tott Zvo. Cloth, 9s.; 
deaPherf^s. 6d^et. [Library o#Devotion.* 
Rashdali (Edi^gS), M.R., Felloe and 
Tutor of New College, ^Oxford. liOC- 
TRINEANDDEVELOTMENT. Crown 
Zvo. 6s^m « 

Rawstorne (Iiawrence. Estie). 
GAMORIA: ^r, The Art dP Prcser^ng 
Game f Ad |n Improved Method of making 
pl^tations and cc^^s, explained and illus¬ 
trated by. T5 Coloured Drawings by 

T. RAVM.iasi reap. Zvo. %s. 6d, net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library., 

Reason (W.LM.4 ajniversity and 

SOCIAL SETTTEMENTS. Crown Zvo. 
2S. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

EeraoldS. A LITTLE GjftLERY OF. 

Twenty examples in photogravure of his 
• finest work. Demy i 6 mo^ 9 W, 6d. net. 

«[Little Galleries. 

Roberts (M. S.). See C. C. ChaniAa • 
Robertson, (A.), D.D., Lor<P Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. Th^alhpton 
Lectures of loor. Demy Zvo, lar. 6d. net, 
Robertson(SlrQ.S.)K.CS.I. CHITRAL; 
The Story of a M^nor Siea|. With nlmer- 
0 U3 IllusirationsaMapancn^Ians. Fourth 
Edition. ^Croivn Zvo. 6 j. 

Robinson (A. W.). M.A. THE^PISTLE* 
TO THE GALATIANS. Wi« an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. Fcap. Z7'o. xs. 6d. net. 

* ^Churchman's Bible* 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE ministry Of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the late Archbi.sh#p of Canterbury. 

I Croxvn Zvo. gr. 6d. * - 

IsRochefoucauld (La), THE MAXIMS* 0 F. 
Translate by Dean Stanhope. Edited by 
G. H. Powell. AgnailPott%vo,clotk, xt.6a. 
net; leatber, 2s. ^net. (Little LibBuy. 
Rodwell (G.). B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Wauter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Kefle College, reap. Zvo. -^s. 6d. 4 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENWOFEfeRS AWD 
CUPBOARDS: TOar History and 0 ^ 
scription. With mai^ Ikusifauoas. 

£3, 3s. n0fm • 

Rogers (A. C^LkM-A., Editoraf fhe last 
volume of Tib History o/^g^culturo and 
Prices 9 n England. THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY. Crov^ Zvo. 
2S. 6d. net. % [Books on Business. 

Romney, a iJIttle gallery oft 

Twenty Examples in Photogravure of UH 
7S. 6d. n*U 


finest work. Demy xMHo. . 

flattie Galleries, ^ 
RpseoeCRS.). RttBEIVifARLEY.EARL 
^DFk^XFORD. Illustrated. DemyW. 
afs. 6d. 

This is the only life of Hvley in exhmttce. 
BUCKINGH^MS^Ie. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bbdiord. ;^all§9»i(Zvo,eloiht 
3s. I leather, j|. 6d. f [Ait^e (xoidcs. 
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Bou (sivar&X THE.ROSE 'READER. 

numerous lUustAtions. CrmonZvo. 
• 6d, iAlso in 4 Parts, ^Partsf. aii^d J/. 

(id.tqchi Pamtlll. IV. tod, 

RUb^^(A. E.)» M.A.,__He^ Master of 


Icbool Books. 
«ES.b Cnywn 


C [Junior Scl, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLEI. . 

. 8w. 2i. '[Junior^chool Books. 

THE FIRST BOOK €?F KINGS. With 
Notes. Crown Zvo. if. » t ^ « 

[Junior School Books. 

Rn^U (W, Clarki^ the life of 

ADMIRAL LOREf €OLL*[NGWOOD. 
With lUustrationsby F. Bkancwyn. Fourth 
Edition, Cl^wn 8zfo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St Anselm^OiHE devotions of. 

Edited by C. Webb, M.A. SmallPott 
%V9^C^otht 2f.; leather^ ar. 6 d. net. 

( [ Library of Devotion. 

St AUfUSUae, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
NevWy translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
ofCShrist Church. Thi^iEdition. SmalF 
Pott Zvo. Ctoiffif is ; father, 24. 6 d. net. 

[Lrorary of Devotion. 

St eyres (Viscount). THF>LirE of 
FRAN 9 iIS DE FENRLON. Ulus- 
trated. Eemy 8va. 10s. 6d. 

S&les (St. Prancisode). ON the ijOVE 
OF QPD. Edited by \V. J. Knox-T.itti.k, 
M.A. Small PottZvo. Cloth, is. ; leather, 




2s.6d.net. m [Library of Devotion. 

Salmon (A. L.). (Cornwall, illustrated 
by<B. C. Boulter. SmallPottZvo. Cloth, 
3f.; leather, $s. 6d. net. (Little Guides.*’ 

Sarseaunt (J.), M.A., annuls of 
W<ESTMINSTER fSCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations.* Demy ^0. is. 6d. 

SathasfC.). THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Zvo^ t$s. net. 

. • [By/antinc Texts. 

ViClfialtt (JolinL •THE CHRONICLE OF 
A^OREA, Demy^iM iss.net. 

^ _/•« M A (B^^ntine Text^ 


ONS OF THE 
nWns. Crown 


Seeley(H.O.)FfR.i Srago; 

AIK.I» With many Ulustr*! 

Zvo. 6s. c ^ ^ 

tolls (V. P.), MfA. THE SlECSlANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crtnvn 
%vo. 6d. (Univejsity Extension Series. 

toloua (Edmnnd). tommy smith s 
^NIMALS. i Illustrated by G*W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Ecap. Sw. sf. 6d, 

Abaksspsare (WUllAin). 

THE FOUR F(J.LI^S, ^3; 163s; 1S64 ; 

^ach Eonr Guineas net. ^ t' 

Tba Afden Edition. • 

Be%t)tStiP. idf^eaci sMlnine. Ctnerai 
Editor, W^J. Ukaig. An Edition of 
Sbakespeu^in sin^e Play^ Edited with 


a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the pue. 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward ^«vSeN; 

Litt.D. J 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited Jy 
Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cra; 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 
’ Luce. 

OTHELLO, filited by H. C. Hart. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
TITUS ANDRONHCUS. Edited by H.B. 

*^Baildon. [Nearly Ready. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF .WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart.'' 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Edited by H. CuNINGllAM. 

[Nearly Ready. 

HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. PofL 

* i^mo^Leather,price .s. net each volume. ~ 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

A COMEDY OF ERRORS, 

THE’TEMPEST. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURb" 

I.OVE'S LABOUR’S LOST. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

'I'HE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. ^ 

KING RICHARD II.« 

KING HENRY IV. Part 1. 

KING HENRY IV. Part. 11. 

KING HENRY Ve, 

KINGdHiyiRY VI. Part i. e. 

KING HHINRY VI. PaA ii. ' 

KING HENRY VI. PaHm. 

KING RICHARp III. ® 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN l*OETS. Cremn 
8vo. 2s. 6d. [University Exten-sion Series 
Slwdlock (J. S.). THE KKNOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
Crovm Zvo. s-r. 

theUey (Percy R). adonais ; an ElegjW- 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 
Endymion, etc. Pisa^ From^e lyp^s of 
Didot, 1821. 2s. net. [Rariora. 

SherweU(Artliur),M.A, LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition,^Crown Zvo, 
6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Sichei (WalterX Disraeli : a m 

Personality and Ideas. Demy Zvo. laa. 6^. 

feEACdNSFIELD, %^<isep, Zvo, doth, 3J. 6d.; 
leather, net. ^ 

1 Little jp'iographies. Nearly Ready. 
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REYNOLDS. With many Illus- 
Vtmy i6mc. 2S. 6d. net. 

: [Little Books on Art. 

•Sketchley(R. B. D.). watts. With 

%inany Illustrations. Dewy i6mo. sj. 6</. 
^ 1 ^/. [ Lillie Books on Art. 

Slavn (DOlUflaS). SlCILY. with over 
900 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. s^. net. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Small (Eran), m.a. the earth. A| 

Introduotion to Physiogi^hy. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 2 S. td. 

[Univcmty Extension Series. 

Smallwood, (M.O.). vandyck. Hith 

many Illustrations. Dewy\ 6 M 0 . os. td. 
net. [Litfle Bfokson Art. [Nearly Ready. 

BmedleycF.E.). frank fairlegh. , 

With a8 Plates by George Ckuikshank. 
J^cap. Zvo. ^s. td. net. [Nearly Readjv 
[Illustrated Pocket J.ibraryT 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. Ik Godi^y, 
f I M.A. Small Pott Zvo, cloth, zs. td. net.; 
leather, os. td. net. [i.ittle Library. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EX4fOOR. 

Illustrated. Crovm Zvo. Cs. . 

SophOCleito ELECTRA AND AJAX.’ 
Translated by E. D. A. Morsiij.ad, M.A., 
Assisunt Master at Winchester. 2.?. 6//. ! 

^ [Classical Translations. 

Sometdi. A.), and Acatosdd. J.), Modem 

Language Masters at King Edward’s Sctiool, 
Birmingham. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAslMAR. Croovn Zvo. os, 

[Junior School Books 
South (^ton E.), M.A. THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO MI. MATTHEW. 
CrowuZvo. If.6uL (Junior School Kook-^ 

Southey (R.) English seamen. 

Vol. I. (Howard,Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). Edited, with an Introduction, 
^^AViD HANNAvf Sccond ^dition. 
' 2 rown%vo. ts. a ^ 

Vol. 11. (Mchard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essgx, and Raleigh). Crown 87 '<?. 6f. 
Spence (C. HA, M.A., Cirton College. HIS¬ 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATlOIf PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Croton os. td. • • 

[School Examination Series. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A.jWardenof New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford.^ bishop butler. \%h 

Portrait. Cro^n Zvo. 3f. td. 

M A. (Leaders of RcligiuH. 
Stanhrldse (J, w.), B.D., late Canon of 
York, and sometime Fellow of St. John's 
ColIege,«Oxford. A BOOK OF DEVO¬ 
TIONS. Small Pott 8 m Cloth, os.; 
leather, os. td. net. (Library of Devotion. 
‘StatfbUffe.* GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Frap.Zvo. is. 

Sfedmaa (A. M. Jl). m.a. • • 

INITIA LATINA# Easy Les|pns on £le- 
meatary Accidence. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 


FIRST LATIN WESSONS. Eighth Edi- 
thn. • Crown Zvo. os, . • • 

riHBT LAiail READER.. Vith Notes 
adapted w the Shorter Xatin Prhmr and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Ed^on revised iZmo. 
IS. td. g 

EASY ^LECTIOliS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War, Sg^nd Eattion. 
iZmo.m IS, • 

EAsY^ELSCTIOIgS FROM LIVY, Part i. 

Che Kings of I^ine. iZmo. SecondEd^ 

^ tion.^ If. 6 <A% 

tASY ftAttN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN* 
TRANSLATIOIL Ninth Bditim. 
Fcap. Zvn. js^tM * 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises in 
Latin Accidence. With Vtnabulary. Third 
Edition. Crotun Zvo. ea.s. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THKejHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN ^RIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and CJuapdr Edition, 
re-written. Crotvn 8 m if. tiL Kbv, 
3f. net. Original Edition. 2# ta. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Ejyircises. ^ Second 
CrotvnZvo. if. id. vm. Vocabulary, zf. 
NOTANDA ^UAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Ti.vercises on Common Rules and# 
Idiom*;. Fourth Edition, FcSp.Zvo.^s.Cd. 
With Vocabulary, af. Key, os. net. 
LATIN VOCABULAfllES FOR REPETI- , 
TION: .Anangcd .nccording to#6ubj^ls. 
Eleventh F.dition. Fcap. Zvo. is. td. 

A VOCABULARY Of LATIN IDIOMS. 

\Zmo. ^Second Edition, ig. a 

. STEPS TO GREEK. Se^nd Edition, re- 
vised. MiZmo. is. 

A SHOlfTER (l^EEK PRIMER. Cown 
Zvo. ]». 6 <A w • 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. 'ThirdEdition,revised. 
Fcap. Zvo. 

GREEK VOCABU^AiyES FOR REpffi- 
TION. Arrangfd AcordiMg to SuK^t^ 
'Third Edition. rAip. Zvo^ is. td. 
GREEK TESTAtlHNTf SELECTION. 
For th«fte of Sthools. With Iiituaductioiu 
Notes, aon \|pcabulary. TMra Editio^ 
Fcap. Zv^ os. td. g ^ 

STEP# TO F«ENCH. Sixth Editim. 

i 8 r»rr. Zd. • 

FIRST FRENCH^.ESSONS. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion. revised Crmvn Svo. is. * 

EASY raENCH PASS.YCES FOR WN- 
^EN TRANSI.^ION. Ft/th Edi- 
revised, fcap. 8 t'A is. fid. * 
JiASY FRENOiC EIWEKCISES ON ELE- 
\ 1V*;NTARY SYNT.YX. WithVocabtlary. 

I Fourth Edition. Crown Zvo. os. 6d. ^Kfcv. 

FI^EMH VttCABUW^RlES* FOR Rl^ 
j PETlTIOIi: Arranged dibording to Sub- 
I jects. Elgi^th EfTtiM. Zvo. u. 
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exMination papers in 
:ellanV'ous grammar and 


10 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
linSCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
* ^0!0M9. Twg0h £di^^, Bw. 

"iS. 6<f, *(Scbool Exab^^nation Series. 
A Key, Usued to Tutors and Private 
Students oi%, to be had oivapplication 
to the PuoH^ers. £t/K Edtiion. 
® Crown 8vo. df. nof. 

GENERAL*KNOWLEDQE E¥AMINA. 
TION PAPERS. Fourth E^ithiOii Crftwn 
%vo. 9S. (Schobl Examination 

Key (Third Editio^ jssntd above. 
7S. not « • * e 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Seventh Etaiion. Crown Bvo. 
64. [School Examination Series. 

Key (TM^ Edition) issued as above, 
6s. net. • 

LATIN 
miscella; 

Twelfth Edition. Crown %vo. 
2S. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Kcy (Fourth Edition) issued as above, 
dr. net. 

Stael (B. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Lighit %^und, 

Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astrono^, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Etitiou, Crotvn Bvo, as. 6d, 
PHV^ICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Croudi Bvo. 2s. 6<JP _ * 

# (School Examination Series. 

StdplldlllO]]i (C.), of the Technical College, 

Bradford, and Suldards(F.) of the York¬ 
shire C*iiegc, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN rOR WOVEN FABRICS.* 
Illustftited. Demy 8vo, Second Edition. 
^s. 6d. C. ^ 

Stephenson (J.), m.a. A h C h i e f 
i^UTHS OF thf: Christian 
FAITH. Cro7VH Zvo. 31. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence), sentimental 

^URNEY. Editef by H. W.« Paul. 
SmetUPott^vo. mIoDl is. 6d. net; leathery 
J$. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

^rry (W.), mm. ♦annals of eton 

COLI^GE. With nuifierot^ illustrations. 
Den^Bv%. ^ ys. 6d. ^ ^ 

Btenart (Ka&eiiae). BY ^llan liiATER. 

Second Edition. Croivn Bvo. 6r. 

steven#6n <R. I..). TiHE letters of 
ROBERT LOUIS SIWENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Elected and Edited^i with Notes and Intro- 
ductioDs, by SiDNsf Colvin. SixtH^^nd 
Cheaper Eiitiold. C.rowi^Bvo. \2S. 
L.iS^KY Edition. DhnyZvo. 2vols. 2ss»Hetf 
A Colonial Edition's also published? ♦ . 
VAIUMA LETTERS. With an Etched* 
' Permit by Sxrang. Third 

Edition* Ci^n ovo. Buckram, 6t. 

A ai5oi>ublisbed. 


THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. JS c. ^ 

Stoddart (Anna IL) ST. ¥RA&msro& 
ASSISI. With 16 Illustrations. Fca^i 
Bvo. Clothy 3r. 6d.; leather^ net. / 
{Little Btograipes. 
Stone (B. D.), M.A, late Assistant Maner at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap.Bvo. \s.6d. 

L Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 

" With a MemeH by F. G. Ellbrton, M.A. 
With Portrait/ Crown Bvo. 6s* 

Strainer (P.), A^. of the Institute of 
a^.anlcers, and Lecturer to the London 
Chamber of Commerce. THE MONEY 
MARKET. Crown B?}^ 2sf6d.net. 

[Books on Business. [Nearly Ready. 

Streane (A. W.). D.D. kcclesiastes. 

With an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 
Bvo. IS. 6d. net. [Churchman's B'.bfe. 
Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A., ProfessorofPhysics^ 
t in thd Durham College of Science, New- * 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS/ 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6d. 

• [Textbooks of Technology. 

< Strutt (Joseph). The spirts and 

PASTIMES OF THE PKIPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav¬ 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cdir, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto. 2U. net. 

Stuart (Capt Donald). THE struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crerwn 
Bvo. 6s. * 

Suckling (Sir John). FRAgmenta 

AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
pari^jle Peeces,\'Titten by. And published 
oy a friend^ to pei^etuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at tus shop, at the sign of the 
Prino^ Arms in'.St. Paul’s C^uAihyard, 
1646.^ 6s^net. (Rariort, Nearly Rea^v. 
Suddards (F.). See C. St 5 |»henson. 

Surtees (R. S.) 4 » HANDLEY CROSS. 
With 17 Coloured Plates anfr 200 Woodcuts 
in the Text by John LEBcfif. Ecap. Bvo. 
i£. 6d. net. C&k 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30;. net. 

_ [Vllustrated Pocket Library.* 

AfR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR.* 
^ With 13 Coloured Plates and ^ Woodcuts 
in the Text by John f/BECH. ♦iP’ca/. Bvo. 
3f. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on Is^ffe Japanese 
paper. 3of. net. 

(Illustrated Pocket Library. 
JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLIES. 

With 25 Coloured Plates by H. Aucbn. 

I Fcap. Bvo. ^s. 6d. net. • 

Also\ limited edj^oMton large Japanese 
paper, fof. net, * 

^Illustrated Pocket-Library. 
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ASK MAMMA. With 13 Coloured Plates THE PRiijCESSi 
aadTOB Woodcuts in the Text by John 
lUcnM Fcap. 9vc, ^ 3s. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 


^per. y>s. net. 
^ustn • ’ 


5 Edited by EtiZAnSTH 
WoRDwoRTH. Small Pott Zvo, CUfth^ .y, 
%d%tt; Uathf^ ax. 6d, tut (Litfte Library. 

Terry (0. w. THE VOUNG'PRE¬ 
TENDER. With ta lustrations. Fat^. 
Bvo, \ClJh, y. &i.; leather, tut, 

^ > [Little Biographies. 

TertOttlAHce). LIGHTS ANIiSHADOWS 
ip AOTSPI'PAL. Crown m, it.6d. 

Thackeray IW. m. VANITY FAIR. 
•Edited by Sti^hbn Gwvnn. Three 
^olumis.!% Sm^l Pott 8vo. Each volume, 
cloth, js. M. net; leather, 2S. 6d. net. 


(Little Libr^. 
PENDENN?S. Elited by Stephen Gw^n. 

Small Pott 8vo. Each 


Jdustrated Pocket Library. NearlyKeady. 

Sw^Jonathan). THE JOURNAL to 
STCLLA. Edited by 0. A. Aitkbn. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Symea (J. B.), M.A. the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.^ Crotvt^vo. 25. 6d.^ 

(UnWersity Extension Series. 

Syrett (Hetta). a sch#ol year, iiius- 

trated. Demjf i6mo. 2s. 6d. % 

[Little Blue Books. 

Taoitua AftRIQOLA. With introduction, Three Volumes 

Nows, Map, etc. By R. F. Daviss M.A., cUti, is. bd. ntt ■,‘ieathtr, is. bd. 

late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. % [Little Library 

“f; e ^ Esmond. Edited by S:<iHEN gwynn! 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown Small Pomvo. Cloth^iMbd.ntt-.leatliir, 
«• 2f. 6</. Mt. [UttliA,ibraFy. 

AtyilCOLAANDGERMANIA. Tianslatr^ CHRISTMAS BOOK.S. Edite JbyST*.^ 
"'S'. 5-Scholar oT Gwvnn. Small Pott ivo. Cloth, m. bd. 

Trinity College, Cwbridge. „ct ; hathsr, as. bd. Mi. [LittB Library. 

the loving ballad of lord 

Tauler(L). THE INJfER WAY. Being , BATEMAN. 'VSith ii Plates by GaoscE 
Thirtysiafcermons for ffstivals by John Cruikshank. C-tmon mto. is. bd. tut. 
Tauler. Edited byAW Hutton, M.A. I FromtTiee<«iapublishedbyC.Tilt,i8ii. 

aT.M.if IUbrkry°o/D«otj iThep^^ INSECT LIFE, 

Taunton (E t.). A history ok the illustrated. Cmvnivo. as.^.^ , 

SJ^llr%'lo'^a^s'Ml'^'‘^ Tliolupaon (A.‘S:”aK"MBRrDGE®rND 

trationi t i't (attm'tc rtr- ^ ITS COLLEGES. Illu.strated hpK. IJ. 

ELEMENTS OF J Nkw. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth,\s.; leather, 

_ - s ' J « rT ■‘.. I - J _ 


METAiyiYSICS. DemyBvo. icbj. 6d. net. 

Taylor (P. 0.), M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC. ThirdFEdition. Crenun 
Bvo. IX. 6 d. # [Commercial Series. 

Taylor (Miss J. A.). SIR WALTER 
RALEItrH. With 12 Illustrations. E'eap. 
Bvo. jCloth, 3s. 6d .; leather. 4s. net, 

^9 [Little l^og»%phie.<!. 

TC/lOr (T. M.), MrA., Fellow of (Jinville and 
^aius^ollege, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTfDNAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF IR5ME. Crown Bvo. fs, (ul. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE early 
POEMS 04!t Edited, with Notes andbn 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cro^vnBvo. 6s. 0 
. 0 Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravur% 
by W. E. F. Britten. Demy Br/o. los, 6d.^ 


7S. 6d. net. 9 [Little Guides. 

Tompkinfi (H. w.). F.R.H.S. > HERT* 
^ FORDSHIRE. Illustrated §yE. H.Nbw. 
Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, 3X.; leathet'*, 3X. 6d. 
net. * % [Little Guides. 

Toynbee CPagetW.A., D.Litt. dawte 
STUDFES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy Bvo. lOs. 6d. net. 

DANTE ALIGH^I. With la lUustra. 
tions.* Second £diT9sn. Fcap. Bvo. C^th 
3X. 6d.; leather, 4S.jut^ • ® 

*• [Little Biograph^ 

Trench(Herhert). pEdRlj^l: wed : 

Other PcMs. Cnorvn Bz>o. 5X. 

Troutheck^E4 •Westminster" 

ABBEY. itusiMited hyff. If. Bedford. 
Small Foii Bvo. tlo/h, 3X.; leather, 3X. 6d. 

[Little^uides. 


.. A.A.*.A....SAJa.... ...r wr. 9 w.'.- mkms. w.. . nOt - . . tmj ■ 

'MEMbsiTM,'rMAUD 7 ''ANb‘ THB^ TuokwelKaertrudft. THECTATEAND 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chhrton ‘ ITS CiyLB^N. Cm^ 6r.. as. bdf 
Collins, M.A, CrownBvo. 6x. * [SocialyuestionsSerilA. 

MAUD, i^ited by Elizabeth Words* Twln^B(L0Uj^). ^ .KHOUSESAND 

WORTH. Small Pott Bvo, C\ >n, is. 6d. PAUPERISM. Ci_ 2s. 6d, ^ * 

net f leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Little Library. ^ % [SAial i^estions Seriaa. 

IN M«idORIAM. EditedbyH.C. Be3CH* AeiKE. A.), B.A., F.C.S. A JUNIOR 
INC, M.A. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. 6 d. \ fCHEMISTRY. CrownBvo. 2s. 6d. 
tut; leather, 7f. td. net. [Little Library .e^ [Junfer ScbocABodk^. 

THE EAI^LY POEMSClF. Edtt^byJ. C. Tyrell-Oill (Fiances)#^ IU R N KR. 
Collins, M.A. SmallPoitZvo. Cloth,is. Demy lEmo.^s.bd. net, * 

6d, ep^^ather, ax. 6d. fix^Little Library. [Little Bloks oi^rt. lAearly Ready. 
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lijlESSRS. METHUfN’S CATALOGUE 


Vacgban (Eemry), ‘wn 


POEMS 


OF. 


t Editediy Edward Hutton. 

82 w. C&tAf IX. 6d. Hti; %athtr,is. 

_ *“ (Lutle Library. 

Vo^elin (A.), r ■ ■ - 

ex.\minat: _ - ._ _., 

[J^ior fixamiration Series. 


'iPoti 
\ ^et. 
Read; 


■ary. pearly Ready. 
M.A. JtTNIOR GERMAN 
:T0N PAPERSC Pcap, Zvo. 


Wade (G. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. WithMapf. StchiEdi^lion. 
Cr&uin Svfi. 6s. v ^ ( 

WaltsM (H. B.). gK^k art. ‘with 

many Illustrations. JWn)^\6tnc. 2s*6d. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 

Wtiton (Izaac) anV fotton (Gliarles). 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. With 14 
Plates and^ 77 Woodcuts in the Text. 
Fc«p Ss** net. 

.’(Illustrated Pocket Library. 
This voral^ is reproduced from tW 
.beautiful editprVi of John Major of 1824-5. 
THft«X)MPLEAT ANGT.ER. Edited by 
J. Buchan. Small Pott Zvo. Clotky is. 6a. 
neP; leather, 2s. 6 ( 1 . net. [Little Library. 

WarmeIo(D.S.Van). ON COMMANDO. 

With Portrait. Crmvfi Zvo. 3^. 6d. ^ 

Waterhouse ^'rs. Ajited). A little 
BOOK OF LIf 1 V.ND*‘ death. 

Selected. Fourth Edition. Sn:.all PottZvo. 

‘ Cloth, Uii 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 

* (Little Library. 

Weatterhead (T-C.), M.A. examina- 
TiqN PAPERS in HORACE. Crown 
* Bvo. 2s, net. 

JUNIOR GREEK F:XAMINATI0N 
PAPERS. Fcap. Zvo. is. 

« r (Junior Examination Series. 

WehJx (W. T.). A BOOK OF BAW 
CHILDREN. With 50 Illuftraiions by 
H. C. Sandy. Demy\6mo. ar. 6d. 

* [Littl^Klue Books. 

Webber (P. c.). carpentry and 

JOINERY. With jnany Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Ci^PmZvo. -^s.fyi. 

Wi^a (Sidney S.). PRACTICAL ME- 
.^CHANI(5S. Witiif 75 Illustrations and 
Diaeramsc Sec(^ EMtion. Crown Zvo. 

^ [Textbooks of Technology. 
WellS^.LM.A., Fellow^nd Tififl' ofWadham 
College. ,I OXFOROr AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By 6£ember5k of*hc J/niversity. 
Ehi^A. Edition _ Cr^n Zvo, 31. 6d. 


Whibley(C.). See Henley and Whibley. 
Whlbley (L), M.A., Fellow otf^Ej^lrolaJ 
College, Cambridge. GREEKWIGAJ^ 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION, 
AND CHARACTER. Crotvntvo. Jp. 

Whitaker (O.H.),m.a. the ew^Stle 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTlfe TO 
THE EPHESIANS, With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Feap. Zvo. is. 6d. net, 

_ [Churchman's Bible. 

White (Oilbelt). THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF ^LBORNE. Edited by 
aL. C. Miall, F.R.S., assisted by w. 

Warde Fowler, M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Whitfield (E. E.). PRECK WRITING 
AND OFFICE COPfRE^ONDENCE. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo, as, 

(Commercial Scric.s. 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE., Crown 
Zvo. ss. [Commercial Series. 

n Afi introduction to Methuen's Commercial^ 
Series treating the question of Commercitn 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of*ihe teacher and of the parent. 

Whitley (Miss). *See Lady IHke. 

Whyte (A. G.), B.Sc., Edltorof £*c/rrVrt/ 
Investments. THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. CrownZvo. am6d.net. 
JBooks on Husiness, Nearly Ready. 


VELASQUEZ, 
Demy i6mc. 


Wilberforce (Wilfrid). 

With many Illustrations. 
as. 6d. net. • 

[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
II|JVASION.^ 8w. as.^. 

' [Social Question.s Serie-J.. 

Williamson (W.). the British gar¬ 
dener. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. lor. 6rf. 
WllUam8on(W.). B.A. JUNIOR EN(;- 
LISH EXAMINATION, IJjtPERS. 
F^p. Z^o. IS. (Junior.Examifiation Serie.^, 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH Grammar, t^th 
numerous passages for pSvsing analysf«<^ 
and a chaptcl on Essay Writing. Croivn 
Z7>o. 2S. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF iriCTATION 
‘•passages. EighthE<mon. CrownZvo. 

IT. 6 d. [Junior School Book«. 

EASY DICTA;VI0N AND SPELLING, 

i, Second Edition. Ecatu^fo. is. 

A SH©RT HlSTOl^' OF ROME. Fifth \ Wilmot-Buxton (E. Br> THE MAKEI^ 
Edition. With 3 iSaps.^ Cn St',?. 3f. t OF EUROPE. Cr^vnZvo.t Second EdF 

tion. 3T. 6 d. ^ 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

Wilson (Bishop). SACRA PRIVATA. 

Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Small Pott 
Zvo, Cloth, as. \ leather, as. 6d. USE. 

[Liorary of Devedion. 

wmsen (Beckies).. lord strath- 
CONI: theStoi^orbisLife, llhistrated. 
ty Zvo 
Color 


kVith 3 ifiaps.^ Cr. Zvo. 3f. 6 d. ^ 
ys intended for th\Middle and 


^ This bool^s 

^ Upper Forms o£ Public Schcwls and for 
Pass Students atTiie Universities, ^t con¬ 
tains copious^ahff», etc. ^ 

©XFORD AND OOLLEGES. Illos- 

uated by E. H. New. Fifth i'diik'on. 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, 3f.; leather, 3f. 6 d. nem 
t*" ♦ 5. [Little Guides. 

Wetmowdaleito.). tWelastofthk 

GREAT ^OUTS (■ Buiklo BUI'). With | 


:s. '• 
K 


lllusti^ions. SecMdEdi^on. DemySvo. 6s. I A Colonial Edition t$ also put^[i|]}ed< 



WUiOtt (A. J.)» Editor of the Invtstoffs 
RtvUw^ CHy Editor of the Daily 
THE INSURANCE IN¬ 
DUSTRY. Crown %vo. 2S. 6<l. net. 

* (Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 
W^n (H. A.). LAW IN BUSINESS. 

CrmmZvo. os,6d.Het. (Books on Business, 
wuwk (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALiS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. JPoft ivo. 2S. 6d. 

A volume of devotional poms. 

WinhOlt (S. E.), M.A., Assmant Master ii 


. elementary book adapted 
Forms to accompany the Shorter X.atin 
Primer. ♦ 

•LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Crown Zvo. sr. bd. Key, 
sf. net. 

Wta<Ue(RC.A.),D.Sc.,F.R.S. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 

Ijk K, H. New. Second Kdition. Stdftll Pot^ 

^ Zvo. clothy 3J.; leather, y.Q,/. net. 

[Little Guides. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. IllufUrnted 
by E. H. New. Sinadl Pott 8?'#. Cloth, 
xs.; Uath0‘,xs. 6d. net. (Little Cuidc'^. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC 
AGE I^ ENGLAND. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. 
net . [Antiquary’s Library. Nearly Ready. 

CHESTER. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Crown if/o. xs. 6d. net. (Ancient Cities. 
Winterbothaiii(Canoii),M.A.,B.Sc.,LL.R. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Cronvn Zvo. (id. 

[Chufchman’s Library. 

•Wood (J. A. E.). HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. xt.Zd. (Textbooks of Technology. 

Wordsworth (Cnrlstoiiher). M.A., and 
LitUAaJes (Henry).^LD gE^ICE 


* BOOK* OF THE ‘ENGLISH. 
CHURCH. Whh CoIouKd and dthw 
liligtraions. DemyZvo. ^5.6^ net. •• 

- • f Antkiuary s Library. 

Word8Wortl/(W.). SELECTI^S. 
Edited h/ Nowell Ci Smith, M.A. 
SmaUP{§l Zvo. Cloth, if. Sd. neti leather, 
sf. (id. net. ^ [Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and ColoriAse (S. T.). 

LyRICfL BALLADS. EditedbyGBORGE 
I Sampson. Email Bptt Zvo. Cloth, u. Zd. 

ftef; leather, ax. dif. net. [Little Library. 
Wriglht (Arthiut^M. A., Fellow of Queen’s 
Colleg?^ Cmbridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Cnnun 
Zvo. 6s. • • "Churchman's LibAry. 

Wright (Sophie), german vocabu¬ 
laries FOR REPETgriON. Fcap. 

Zvo. IS. 6d. 0 * 

AiFylde (A. B.). moderi^byssinia. 

With a Map and a Po»^. DemyZvo. 
i5f. net. ^ • 

Wyndham (0.), M.P. THE JDEft? OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARR W^h an 
Introduction and Notes. DemyZto. Buck- 
ram, gilt top. lof. Zd. 
«ryon(R.)aiidPraiiC6(G.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLAClLMOHiiTAIN. Tcing 
a dcscriftiougpai^ Montenegro. With 40 
Ilhi'^tiaiiAs. CroxvnZvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also pulgished. 

Yeats (W. B.). an anthology«of 

IRkSH VERSE. Raised and E0larsed 
Edition. Crown Zro. 3f. 6d. ^ 

^tendisdU.). THE GRFTAT RED FROa 
A Story told in 40 ^oloured Pict^esw 
Ecap. 87>o. If. net. • 

Young (T.*M). THE AVERIOAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Stmiy of 
Work ar^ Workers. With an Introduction 
by Elijah Heltl Secretary to the Ij^an- 
che.ster C!>amber Commerce. Crown Zvo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper hoards, is. 6d. 


.’.Intiquary s uibrarf, The 
Seneral Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., f%7A. 


HNCLISH M0N.^!C Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasqit^^PO.S.B. Illustrated. Demy ^ 0 . 
7f. (>d, net. 

R&.MAINS or THE PREHISTOeiC ACR IN ENG- 
*LAND. ByB. C.4.^Windle. D.SC..I-.R.S. Will* 


numerous IllustrationsailuFPlaie. Demydve. j/T 
(xi. net. eft ^ . 

»Li) Service the ENCLisg (Jhurch: * 

By Chnstephm Vl^rasworth^ M.A. and Henry 
LutteIiaW>- with ^otoured^nd other Illustra¬ 
tions. jTemy ivo, ^s. td. net. 


Business, Books on 
Crown ivo.^ 2 s. 6<1. net. 
The first Twelve volumes are— •* 

Docks and ports. By Douglas Owen. 

RAiLWiip. By E. R. McDermott 
THE STOCK Exchange. By Chas. Duguld. 

THBdNSURANCB INDUSTRY. By A, J. Wilson. ^ 
THK^ECTRICAL IND^TRY. By A. G# Whyte, 

THE SHIPBUILDING iNDVSTliY. By David PoUock. ' 

M.I.N.A. 


MONEY MARKflt. sjlp. Sraker. • 

^RICULTURAL INDUSTRY. By A. G.eC, 
ARogIb. M.A. 

i?AW IN Business. By H. A. WUsob. 


i.Aw jr« ouaintKtA. oy n. a. »iu5oa. ^ 4 

The BREwrNG Industrv. jn laiiw Vf Min, 
F.I.C., F.C.S. • • • 

~ . "Industry. 8^0.doH.Stoon 

G INV^MBNiy. By ■ A, MoU,' 


Thu AUTOMOBILt 1 
mining and MinBi 
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ZACHA^AH or_NETVLENE.„ fr^Uted by F. J. 


HapiRon. D.D.. and E. W. 

X2f. mf. 1 


'Byzantine Texts 

E(Uted by J. fi. jiURY, M.A.. Litt.D, 

Tr^Uted by F. J. 

Brc^a. 8va. 


EVAGRIUS. Edited bjiiL^on Parmentier and M. 
JCdez. 9vff. tos. id. net. 


Parmratii 


THB History of Psbllus. Edited by C. Sathi?! 

Demy 8ve. 15 #. net. jgt 

ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor t/bb. 

f os. Demy 8ve. is. 6d. net. Jr 

THE CHRONKT.n OP MoRRA. Edited m John 
Schmitt. Demy 9ve. 15 ^. net. 


, ' C'hArclunan’s Bible, The 

Gen«ral Editor, BURN, B.D., F^.S.E. 

The volumes are practifliJ’ &nd devotional, and the fcxt of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible with the 
Chuhch Lectionary. ’ • ► » 

THE ENSTLB TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by : THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. Edited by H. W 
A. W, Rol^soft’M.A. Feay. 8va. is. M. net. Fulford, M.A. Fcaf.Zve. u.Zd.net, 

w. t-A j w a aar e. \ ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes. D.D., Hulsaean 

ECCLESIASTBS.-Wited by A. W. Streane, D.D. J Professor of Divinity. T-we Velumts. Feap.Zfvo. 

Fes/.tve. 1 -is. net each. With Map. 

_ ^ _ W _ THK EnsiLROFST. PAULTHB apostletothh 

THft Bmsktlk to thp PIIILIPPIANS. Edited Kpiiksians. Edited by C. n. Whitaker. M.A,^ 
byC. R. Djj^rSYS. D.D. Fcaf.Zvo. is.6d.net. I 9 Fcay. Hie. is.6d.>iet. 

* * Churchman’s Libr^, The 

Qeneral Editor,}, p. BURN, B.D.,«'i'.R.S.E., ExaminingChaplaitj,to the 


* V 


A. 


^Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE Beginnings op English Chjiistianity. 

4 By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Cratun Zvc. 

%s.^. * 

SOMiT New Testament Problems. By Arthur 
WriebUM.A. Crowiffit'O. 6s. 0 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVHN HF.RE AND llF.RL- 
lAFTE#. By Canon Wintcibotham, M.A., B.Sc., 
lI.S. Cretan 8?v. sr. 6 d. 

Tlief WORKMANSHIP §F THE PRAYF.R BOOK : IK 
Literary And Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.^. secend ^dition. Crown tve. 6d. 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. 

Crown Zvo, 3 J. 6d. 

TKP. OLD TESTAMKNT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters. D.D. CrewnZvo. 6s. 
THH CHURCHMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
ThstamhnT. Edited by A. M. Mai’kay. B.A. 
Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. ByE.T. Green, M.A. 

Crown Z7>o. 6s. *' 

COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCuUoch. 
Cron n Zvo. 6s, \ 


^ Ol^sical Translations 

EUted by H. F. Fq^, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown 8 v 0 . to . 


iCSCHYLUS— Aifamemnon, C^ phoroe. Eumenides. 


_ , ion, C^ p! 

Translated by Lewis^Cai|||lfffti. LI..U. 


Ittmo—De Oratore j. Translated by 
^or, M.A. esf.6rf. e 
VlflAtO'^etect Orationa Milone, Pro Mureno, 
ii^ilippic IL. 1.1 CatitiRam). Translated by H. E. 
^D. Blakiston, M.#». ^ 

.CJ,CERO-J>e^Natura DeoruA. '^rS^eted by F. 

BrookCMt^- V- 6 d. r f ' 

CiCRRO—De Officlis«. Translated bjSC. B. Gardiner, 
M.A. 9 s. 6 d. ^ 4 $ 

Horace—T he Odes and Hpodes. Translated by 
A. Go#tey, M.A. as. 


Lucian—S i/^Dlalogrues (Nigr^s, Icaro.Memp|A^ 


The Cock, The Ship, The P^stt^ Th^l^over v 


Falsehood). 

3r. 6 d. 


Palast 


Traiplated by S. 


Sophocles—E lectra and Ajax. Translated by E. 
A. Morshead, M.A, ar. 6 d. 

Tacitus—A fifricola and Germania. Translated by 
R. B. TowiJshend.. as.Zd. 

* • 
'Priv. SATIRES OF Juvbnal^b translated by S. C.^ 
Owen. Crown Zvo, as. 62. 


Cdmmiircial Series, Methuen’s 


Eiiited by H. dh^B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

J J, drown 8vo. 

— — *' BRITISH Commerce AND Colonies FKO)«Ci.uA- 

BETH TO Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A._ as. • 

PAPERS. By H. d« 


CdViMBRClAL EDUCATION IN THEOR^ 

Practice. By B. E. Whitfield, M.A. B. % 
An btroductlon to Methuen's Commercial Serie” 
truCiv thcviuettiln of Commercial Education fully 
from Mth the pomt%f view o%tbe teacher and of 
the puent. « a 


ftoMMERciAL Examination papb 

B. GibbiVt Utt.D., MA.* xr. 6 d. 





General ^iTBiTA’njRfe 


n 


Methobn's Commercial Series— 
ThbCcpi^mics op Commerce. By H. da B. 

fel6Mfcl|«.D.,M.A. ts. 6 d. ^ ^ ^ „ 

ASBRMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Baity. 
Witt Vocabulary, as. 

A iuRMBRCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
eKiRE. ByL.'W.Lyde.M.A. ThirdEditisH.^s. 
A Prhur of Business. By S. Jaclcson, M.A. 
TM^HdUisK. \s. 6 d. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor. 

M.A. Third Sdition. js. 6 d. 

FRENCH Commercial Correspondence. By s. 
B, Bally. With Vocabulary, 7 ^'rd EdtHcn. as. 


GERM^ C^MMBRCIAL CORRBSFONDENCB. Bya 
t.W Bally. Witip^ocabuUry. *r.6^ ^ 

A French CoaufcRci al RbadAi. By a E. BaEy. 

With Vocabuwy. Sessnd Et^ist*. , as, * 
PRECIS WRnmG ANOOFFlCBrORRESPONDBNCE. 

By H. E. whitfieid, M.Aig..S^0A4 EdOieH, at, 

A Guide TO PROPBSSIONS^D BUSINESS. 

Jones. x46</. ^ ^ 

TmePrincvlks of Book-keeping by Double 

I E^RYT ^y ^ E. B. KlJAUen, M.A. as. 
'CO^^IDRCIAL Law. Douglas Edwards, as. 


#ConnoissetiJS Lilnraxy? file 

IVtde HeyM %vo. 25^. tut. ^ 

Also a limited ^ition on Japanese vellum, with the pffotog^vures on India paper. 
75. net. 


The first volumes will be— 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
MINIATURES. By Dudley Heath. 


{iORCRLAIN. By%dward DiUon. .. 4 > 


Devotion, Vhe Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott %vo^ Bothy is. ; leathtry zs, 6</. net. 

The confessions OF St. AfGUSTINE. Edited by 
C» Bigg, D.T 5 , Third Edition. 

THE Christian Yp.ak. Edited by Walter Lock, 

D.D. Seemd Edition. 

The imitation op Christ. Edited by C. Bigg. 

D.D, Stcond Edition. 

A Book of devotions. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. 

LYRA INNQCENTlUM. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 

A SBRIOUiTCALL TO A DHVOUT AND llOLY LlFH. 

Edited bv C. Bigg, D.D. Second J-dition. • 

The TEMPiill. Edited by E. C. S. (Gibson, D.D. 

A GUIDE TO Eternity. Edited by J. W. Stan* 
bridge. B.D. # • 

»Thr WALMS of Daviix Edited by B. W. Ran¬ 
dolph, D.D. • 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THE INN^ Way. Edited bjtA. W. Hutton, M.A. 

The TTOUfHTS OP Pascal. Edjud % -‘'• 

l*rraw, M.A, J U 


3 . By_S t. F 

Edited by.W. J. 

A Manual OP^•iwloLATioN from the Saints 
AND FaTI#ks. Edited by J, H. Burn, B.D 
Thk Song of Songs. Edited byB. Btixland, M.A.* 
THE Devotions ok St. Anselm. Edited C. 

C. J.Webb, M.A. ^ ^ 

GRJj^ii AEOUNDINC.. By jSuLBtinyan. &ited by 
■ ■ ^C. Freer, M.A. • • 

Bishop Wilson’s sacra Privata. HdlftAarhit* 
A. E. Bum, Ji.D. • 

LYRA Sacr^ : A Book of Sacred Verse.* Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of^Westminster. 

A Day Book from thb Saints andfAhebs. 

Edited bf J. H. l^RN, B^D. 

HEAVENLY 'WtSDOM.mA Selection from the English 
Mystics. Edited by K. C. Gregory. 

LIGHT. Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics, ^dited by W. R. Inge, M.A. 


m * • >4 

Illtutrated Fockit Library of Plain and Oolonre^fooks, 

Fcap. %vo. 3 J. bd. net to 4 ^. bd. net each volume. * ” 

A series, i#small form, of some o* the famous ili]|ftrate 4 %ooks*of fiction ani 
teral literature, These are faithfully reprinted froiw tl*! 4 irst or besT editions' 


general literature, 
without introduction or notes. 


faithfully reprinted IroiJ I 

COLOURED BOSkS 


’HE Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq^ Mr. Sponge's sporting Tour. By R. S^urtees. 
Nimrodjy^ With # Coloured Pl.ifcs by Henry ( With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts In 


a andT. J. Rawlins. Third Hdxiton. sr.&f. net. 
Also a limited edition ou large Japanese paper. 
304'. net, A e 

THR Life or a sportsman. By Nimrod. With 
35 Coloureti Plates by Henry Aiken. t,s. td. net. 

Als^a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30/. 1^. 

Handley Cross. By B S. Surtees. With t? 
Coloured Plates and too Woodcuts in the Teat b)^| 
John Leech. 4/, d<f. * 1 

Also a limited edition raJarge Japanese paper, 

aof. Hit. • 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in Ae 
Text l)y John Leech, y. 6 d. net * 

Also a Imited edition ^ lar^ Japanese pa^r. 

JoRsyiKS’ Jaunts ani^ Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees, with is^oiouMd Vates H. Aiken. 

•3r. 6if. net. ^ ▼ - 

g Alga a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

H 3or. net. 

This 'volume is reprinted from the extrewdysrare 
and costly edltio^of 1843, j|bKh comainiTAUcen's 
very fine IlIustra&iTOs lasteau oT the usual ones by 
Phiz, 4 • 





MESsiis. 'MfeT;HOEN’s^ Catalogue 


The JtL^'iTXAVBt) Pocket hivsLkKv—contim^ed* 
AsxQ^auma. ^ R. S. SwrCWes. 13 Coloured 
( ^nnes >n^ 70 Weodcuti ia the^tst 

All» • ttelee^ditioa o» Urg^JapaoMe paper. 

JO* ***^. ^ \ ■ 

The Analysis oT the Huwim , Field. By 
R. 5. Surtees. With 7 Oeloured Plk es by Henry 
Alkea, and 43 lUustrat'oas on Wood. y. &f. net. 

ThS Tour op Dr. syntax in Search op the 
P lCTURRSCUB. By wmiaip Combe. With 30 
Coloured Mates by t. Rowlandson, w y. net. 

Also a limited editioR on targe«|apanese |aper. 

TH^TOUR OF DOCTOR ^%WtaX IN SEARCH ^F 
CONSOLATION. ^ William Q>r)be(^^ WUh^sS 
Coloured PUtcs by t. Rowlandson, ^r. 6d. net. 

Also a limited oditioa^on large Japanese paper. 

TH?* Third tour op*" bocroR Syntax in 
SEARCH OF A Wipe. By William Cooa>e. With 
94 Coloured Mavos by T. Rowlanuon. 3/. 6d. net. 

Also a liuited « iUioa on large Japanese paper, 
jor. net. ^ 

THE HISTORYS^II. JOHNNY QUAE GENUS t thfif 
Mttte Foundling: r the late Dr. Syntax. By the 
‘The Three Tours.* With 34Coloured 
FiaA#l>y l^swlandson. ys. t-i. net. sco copies 
on large Japthese paper, six. net. 

Afao 9 tiinited edition on large Japanese paper. 

30X. net. 

THE ENGLISH Dance op Death, from the Designs 
of T. Rowiaa^son, with H'*trical lUastrationsl9>.' 
the Author of 'J'*''tor Syntax.* Tive Volumet. 
px. net. ’*■ ' 

This book contains 76 Colours . 

Also a limited ednion on large J^anese paper. 

* 30X. net. 

' PLAIN 

The GrRvb : A Peem.^^y Robert Blair. Illustrated 
by tr Etchings ear.mted by Louis Schiavv:. t*' 
^from The Original Inventions of William Blake. 

, ..RCria an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of 
' Blake T. PhUUps!.^ R. A. v. 6rf. net. 

The ifestrations are reproduced in photogravure. 
ALo a limiter*, edition on large Japanese paper, 
with £ idla proofs and a duplicate set of the platei. 
tSx. net, A 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOC I OF J03. Invented 
aMl engraved by William B'ake. 3x., f)d. net. 

These famous Illustrations—et in number—are 
reproduced in photogravure. Also a limited 
edition on large Japanese paper, with India 
proofs and a duplicate se|[^*ihe plates. 1 v. net. 
fcJ*SQp’S Fables. With to Woodcuts bj' Thomas 

KMck. v.M.Hfcr 

W^DSOR Castle. ^ CV. Harrison Ainsworth. 


THE DANCE OF LIFE: A Poem. Author of 

* Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated srtth 
Ei^avinffs by T. Rowlandaen. y. 

Also a nrnlMd edition on Urge Japao^'K^, /. 

LiFR l^LONDON: or. the Day andTligh^l^u/of 
Terry Hawthorn, £tq., ana hU Elega^s^r .mnd, 
Cormthian Tom. By Pierce Egan. ; |1th jfi 
Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Crmkshhhk. With 
numerous D^ugns on Wood. or. Oif. net. 

Also a limited eCidon on Urge Japanese j»per. 
30f. net. 

REAL Life m^LONDONt or. the Rambles and 
Adventures of Bob Tailyho, Esq., and his Cousin, 
The Hon. Tom Da ^aU. By an Amateur (Pierce 
Witit 3t Coloured Ptates by Alk^ and 
Rowlandson, etc. Ttue Relumes, ox. net. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egaiu, With 
» Coloured Plates by Tbeo'^re Lane, mid Several 
Designs on Wood. 4X. (>d. net. 

THE VICAR OF Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With 34 Coloured Mates by T. Rowlandson. 
3x. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on Urge Japanese paper. 

30X net. 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 

FyHE K LITARV ADVILN TUKES OR JOHMKy 
NEWCOMB. By an Officer. With 1$ Colouredr' 
Plates by T. Rowlandson, jx. 6d. net. 

THE National sports of Great Britain. 

With Descriptions and St Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

Also a limitea edition on large Japanese paper. 
30X. «<r. 

This book is completely different from the large 
folio edition of' National Sports ’ by the same artist, 
ar.d none of the plates are similar. 

BOOKS 

With 33 Plates and 67 Woodcuts in the Text by 
George Cniikshank. 3x. t>d. net. * 

,,The Tower of London. By W. HarHson 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and $8 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikshaok. 3X. o<f. net. 

Frank* Fairlhgh; By V. E. Smedley. With 30 
Plates by George t.ruikshank. ax. 6ti. net. 

Handy Andy. By S'muel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author, yt. 6<i. net. 

THE COMPi.EAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. With 14 PUtes and 77 Woodcuts 
in the Text. 3X. 6d, net. 

T^'s volume is reproduced from the beautiful 
edition of ,ohn Major of iSa.'' 

THE Pickwick papers, T<y Charles IHckt^ • 
With the 43 Illustrations by*seymour ,*'nd PhU» ‘ 
the two Russ Plftes, and the 33 Contemporary 
Onwhyn Plates. 3X. 6<i. net. 


^ ^ ^ Junior Examina^iion Series . * 

EditedJjj^ Af 19 /! M. Stedman, M.A. /Vg/. Sw. is. 


By F. 


Junior FRBI^H fiYAMINATIONir.APBRS. 

Jacob, B.A. 

JUNIOR Latin Examination Papers. 

£diti(9n. By C. G. Boning, M.A. 

JUNIOR English examination papers. 

‘ WUliamson, B.A. 

JlNIOR ARlTmrBTIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

By W. S. Beard. &xend 
Junior Aixsebra ^vtMiNATiON Paperx:. By 
W. S. Finn, M.^ 

Junior SchpoLBooks, Methuen’s 

Edited by O. D. iNSKit, L^^ D., and W. W1U.IAMSON, B.A. 

A C(.4<t;-SOOK ORUICTATION PASSAGES. B, W. lO'HB COSPSL ACCOKmUG TO ST. MATTI^IW. 
‘ WiSiami^B.Ari {^ig'kth KIMen. Crewnite. } Editeo'by E. WUtg', SJuth, M.A. Crevntve, 

IX.fid. ( I ir.fid. 

CPMtlnufd, 


By W. 


JUNIOR CREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS. Bf T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. . ' ’ 

JUNIOR General iNpdRMflrV&N Examinatioi 9 
Papers. By w. s. Beard. 

Junior Geography EkaOwation Papers. By 
W. C. Baker, M.A. 

JUNIOR German examination Papers. By A. 
' Voegelin, M.A. 


CL 
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Methuen'S Jonioe School-Book*— 

f HB COSML ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited ‘ ‘ 
. bOVlMRitble, M.A.. Headmuter of Colley, 
Tbree Mtpa. Cr»wH to#, u. 6 a.. 

A JKlNtOR English Grammar. By w. WiUiamson. 
DT^. With numerous pasMC «2 tot narsine and 
aact^s. and a chapter«en Essay Writing, crewn 
8t/#, vir. 

A JUNIOR CH8MISTRY. By E. A. Tjler, B.A., 
F.C.S., Science Master at Swansea Grammar 
School, With 73 lUustutions. to#, a/. 6 d, 


The acts op the Aostles. Edited by 
^uj^'^.A., i^admaster of CoH«e. 

A JUNIOR Fri^h grammar.* By Ln Ar Sora>p 
and M.J. AAtosi,t Modern il^fuags Maslftrs a»’ 
King Eaw«*s School. BirmfUi^ani. Cr. toe. nr. 

Elbmentai# Expbrimbntal Scibnck. 
PHYSICS by W. T. Ct^b, A.R.C.S. CHRMIS- 
TRY by A. E. Dunstan, 0.SC. With numeroo* 
Dianani^ C'nmtp to#, e/. ^ 

A JUNIOftWOMBTRY. By Noel 5 . Lydon. With 
numerous DUgranu. €r»wn to#, tr. 


# LeadeisofBeligibn** 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits. ^ipumZvo. 31.64, 

A series df short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 


Cardinal Kbwman. By R. H. Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By I. H. Overton. M.A. 

Bishop wilbbrfokce. By G. w. Danieli. M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
^ARLBS SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, tU). 
(UOHNKbblr. By Waiter Lock. D.D. * ^ 

Thomas CHALMERS. By Mrs. OUphant. 
I^CBLOT ANDREWE.S. By R. L. Oltlejr. M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OP Canterbury. By B. lBcuhs. 
D.D. 

William Lau^. By W. H.^futton, M.A. 


John KNOX. By F. MacCunn.* ^ 

•OHN HOWR, By R. F. Horto^ 

BISHOP Ken. By F. A. CUrkM.A. 

George Fox, the Quakbrt By T.,j^^g»ln 

JOHN Donne. By Augustus Jessopf^G.D. 
THOMAS CRANMUR. By A. J. Mason. <1 

Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Cartyle^d A. J. 
Carlyle. M.A. 

J^ISHOP BUTLER. Byjw. A. Spooner, M.A. 

Little BiograpMea*^^ 


Fcaf, 8v0. Each volume, cloth, 31. 6rf. ; leather, 41. tut. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. 
D.Litt. With xa Illustrations. Stcond KtHiUn. 

SAVONARci.A. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 
sa lUustratioDS. Second Edition. 

John How^n. By B. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. With is illustrations. 

TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With « Illus¬ 
trations. ^ 

Walter Raleigh. % J. A. Taylor, with 
sa Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With la 
Illustrations. 


The TjDUNC PRLTENDKR.^By C. S. Teii^. With 
t-iJUustrations. • r• 

BURNS. By T. F. nfaiderson. '%ith to 
Illustrations. 

CHATHAM. By A.S.M'Dowalh With is IllustratiMi»!^~‘ 
ST. Francis of Assisi. By Anna Me Stoddart. 

With Id llXistratious. • R 

Banning. By W. A. Phillips. With la Itluafrations. 
BEACONSPlgLD. B^Walter Slcbel. With se Jlluv 
tratlons. ^ • 

Goethe. Bp H. G. Adkins. With le Illustrations. 


Liltle*blue Books. The 

I General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 


Illustrated, Demy i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
1. ins Castaways of meadowbank. By T. Cobb. 
s.#HR BHHOHNUT book. By Jbcob Abbott. *'* 

3. The air GUN. By T. Hilbert. 


E. ▼. Lucas. 


4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. ft 

c THE PbelES*aT the CAPITAL. By Reger Aahton. « 
TREASURE OF PRINCBGAftR PRIORY.* By T. Cobb. 
7. MR 5 : BARtiEKRyS GENERAL SHOP. By Roger Ashton. 

A Book of Bad Children. B#w. t. Webb. , 

THE AoST Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


GRSBKlftiT. H. B. Walters.. 
BOOK^LATSS. E. Alnuutk. 
MinALture*. Alice Corkraa. 
KRYNOLDS. J.Sfte. 9 a 
Romney. Geoige PastoB. 

WAITS. Miss K. E. D. Sketclile^. 


Little Books cya Art 

Demy t6mo. 6rf. net, 

ILHk;iHR>N. Alice Corkran. 
wLASQUEZ. Wilfria WU^tforce and A. R. 
Crsuzb and Boucher. ElUaRF. PoUard.# • * 
Tandyck. M. G. ^llwoedft e ^ 
TURNHR. F.TyripGlll. 

DURBR. Jessie A%n. 



Messrs. ^jIAthuen’s, Catalogue 


iiittle Galleries, The 

The lu.^ DBnyi.(mo. 2 s. 6 rf. net. 

*®™¥A.trru 5 GALLBkVoERETOOLr^‘ I A Littie Gallery OF BorpHE*. 

■ r™! little GALLERf'.oE Romney. V 




A Littls gallbry of Millais. 


Little Guides, The 

Small Pott elicit 3^v' leather, p. 6J, net. 


ft Oxford and its Collides, By J. WellSttM.A. 
llUtstrated by E. H. Newl^ F 9 ttrth F.ditietu ^ 
Cambridge and its Collars. By 4 HamlUon 
' Tboropson. Illustrated by E. Mew. ^ 
THE Malvern country. By b. C. A. Windle, 
EkSc., F.R.S. lUiistratful by E- New. 
Shaxespjvarf's Country?®' By d. ' 


_;spjvARF's Country^ By iC c. A. Wmdle, 
D.Sc.. F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. " 

BditioH. 


New. Stttmd 


SUSSEX. Bfsr.C. Brabant, M. A. Illustrated by H. 
H. New. '' ■ 

Westminster* liBBBV. By G. E. Troutbeck 
Illustrated by F. Bedford. 

Norfolk. By W.' A. Dutt. illustrated by B. C. 

BoiCcu'i 

Cornwall. ' ^y a. L. Salmon. lilastrated by B. C. 
Boulder. 

BrittaniC By S. Baring'GouId. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. 


TUB English Lakes. By F. C. Brhbant, M.A. 
Illustrated by £. H. New. 4r.; Uatfur, 4r, (d. 
tut. 

KENT. By C. Clinch^} Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
H^RTFOKOsiure. By H. W. Tompkins, F.R.H.S. 
Illustrated by E. IL New. 

Rome. By C. G. EUaby. Illustrated by B. C. 

THE ISLR OP Wight. ByC.Clioch. Illus¬ 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

SURREY. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated by 
E. H. New; 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. lilustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. 

Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. Wylie 1 
DBRBYShiRB. By J. Charles Coz. LL.D., F.S.A^ 
Illustrated by J, C. Wall. f 

The north riding of Vorkshire. By j. E. 
Mo^vis. Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 


- . Little Library, The 

With IntroductiBlS., Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces.,,, 
nSmtJl Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth, ij. (>d. net; leather, 2s. (>d. net. 


VAHITYtFAlR. By WA M. Thackeray. Ed;.ed by 

S. GrTim. Thr^ Umei. ** 

PWndbwis. By W.' M. Thackeray Edited by d. 
. riiifl^/hn. Three yohtmes. 
bsMOND. By W. ♦(. Thackeray. Edited by 

S. Gwym. 

CHRISTMAS Boe>KS. By W. M. Thacltflsray. Edited 
by 8b Gwynn. ‘T 

CHRISTMAS BOOK.S. By Charles Dicluns. Edited 
by S. Gwynti. I'tvo KotutJCjfs. ^ 
SRLKITIONSFROM GKORGf CRADBK. Edited by 
A, C. Deanr. *• 

John Halifax, Gbntlf.man. By Mrs. Craik. 

Edited by Annie Matheson. T-wo k'dumes. 

PRIOR AND Prejudice. F";^>uc Austen. Edited 
,bv E. V. Lucas. 7 'a>tf lYSTirnex. »> 

ifoflft'MANGER ABBtY. By Jane Austen. Edited 
< .V> E* V. Litcas. ^ ae 

T&ri Princes^ By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 
(f^by Ellzabeth^WwUv oriA. 

Maud. By Alfred. l.ora(,Tennyi^n. Edited by 
■ ‘y Elizai; !tk Wordsworth. i ' 

INMBMORIAH. By Alfred!'E^dXpnny^n. Edited 
by H. C. B^chiitj. M.A. C 
THR Early poems of ALFiffeD, lord tf e^nyson. 

Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 

A LiTtLE BOOK OF B*'GLISH LYRICS. With 
Notes. 

THE INFERNO OF Dantf. Translated by 11. F. 
\Ca^. Edited Dy Paget Toynbee, MIA., iJ.Liit. 
THE PURCATORIO OK DAN IK. Translated by H. 

F, Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M. A.fD.Litt. 
The Paradiso D^TB. .Translated ^ 'il. F. 
^ Cary. Edited by Pa^t Toy«bee, M.A., O.Litt, 

X DfirLB BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. E'Mted by 

T. F. Henderson. ^ ‘ ia 

A LlTT/,B BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Edited by X. 

C.\iXhoe^ 

A Little b#»RNGLisr Sonnets. Edited 
byj. &&. NUaols. i 

C 


POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by 

L. Binyon, aiul Notes by J, Masefield , 

A complete Edition. 

ntu MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. u 

ITifi POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by 
Edward Hutton. 

Selections from Wordsworth, Edited by 
Nowell C. Smith. ^ 

Selections from the Early poems op Robert 
Browning. Eilitc<l by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 

The English Poises of Richard Craskaw. 

Edited byjiilward Jlutton. s 

Selbo.io.nv-'FROM William BlaksI. Edited by' 

M. Perugihl. 

Selections from the FivRMS of Georc. 

Darley. Editcfll by R. a. Streatfeiid?' 

Lyrical Ballads' By W, Wo-dsworth and S. T. 

Coleridge. Edited by George Sampson. 
SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited bv 
, Lilian M. Faithful!. < 

SBLBCriONS FROM tHB ANTI.JACOBIN; with 
George Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. , 

The POEMS OK Andrew marvpm.. Edited-fiy 
^ Edward Wright. ' / v 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited by 
Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse.fiFaMrrA'’:<f» 7 »tf«. 

A Littlf. P )K of ENGLISH PROik. Edited by 
Mrs. P. > Barnett. 

EOTHEN. Dy a. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction 
and Notes. ‘ * 

Cranford. By Mft. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

LAVhNGRO. By George Borrow. EdH'.d by F. 

Hindes Croome. 7 Hi>» yeiumtt. 

The Romany Rye. By Geoige Benev. Edited 
^ John iPampson. ., 

THB HISTORY OF WBMCALIPH VATHBK. By 
WilQam Beckford. ^Edited ^ E. Denison Rost. 

[CfittisHved. 
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TMB MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEPOyCAUl 
Uted b]i 
A«6EftriM! 

Edited ‘ 


L 


STraas* 


The Little Library— 

The Coupleat Angler. By Imk Walton. 

ESited^J. Buchan. 

‘MarriacIj By Susan Perrier. Edited by Miss I 
’ Goodrich • Freer and Lord Idde&leigh. - ’ 

Tlik \1 nHKR 1TANCE. By Susan Ferrfer. Edited by I 
MfssjGoodrtch'Freerand Lord Iddesleigli. 

Elia, and the Last Essays of Elia. By Charles 

Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. __ _ _ . . 

The Essays op Abraham Cowley. Edited by* smith.* Ediwdby A. p. Godley, M.A. 

H. C. MlnchiA. * L,O^ON Lyrics. By r. Locker. Edited by A. D. ; 

The essays of Francis Bacon. Edited by 'Lodiey, M.A. ^ 

Edward Wright. « • A th(?91r$t Edition. 

Miniature library, Methuen’s 

Made EngliJi by Kk 2. From the edition iJJlnted 
for H. Herrin^ntan, 1668. Leather, sr. net. 

Poi'.MS. By I)oM Oreeuwell. Prom the edition of 

''tUrhtf nt ^ ^ 


)]^ean Stanhope. Edited byG. H. Powel^ 
MENTAL flhURNEY. By LaoTencc Stttte. 
Edited by H,i,W7raul, ' B . 

Mansib Wa^H. By D. M. Moll. Edltid^y T. 

P. Henderm. Q 

THE iNGOi^uY Legends. By R. H. Barham. 

Edited by J, B. AtUy. yo/nmes. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel UawtK>nie. 

Edited by F. Dearmer. O 

RE^CT|i^ADDjftsSES. By Horace and James 


EUPHRANORi.a Dialogue on Youth. By Edward 
FitaGcrald. ■'Fron^ the edition published by W. 
Pickering in 1851. Leather, as. net. 

POLONIUS: or Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
By Edward FiUGerald. From the edition publislieU 
by W. Pickering in 1859. Leather, as. net. 

THE RUBAlYArOF OMAR KHAY/AM. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the xstcdition of 1859. Leather, 
ts. net. ^ 

JTHB Life of ijdward. Lord HiiwRHRT (fif 
CHERBURV. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the year 2764. 
Leather, as. net. 0 

THE Visions oh Dom FrAaNcisco de queveoo 
VlLLECAS^Knight of tile Order of St. James. » 


1848. Leather, as, net. a 

A book called in Latin Ei^hiriiAon Milxtis 
, Chkistiani, and in English.'^e manual of the 
Christian Knight, replenisl^a with most whole* 
some precepts, made by theQimous clerk Era«^us 
of Rorerdnme, to the which is addecBi^Oew and 
mapreltous profitable preface. I Jm the edition 
printed by Wynken ue Worde for JohmEyddetl. 
*S33- Leather as, net. % 

De CONTEMPT U MUNDL By Erasmus. From tlie 
edition printed by Thomas Berthelet, 1533. 
Leather, as. net. » 


At* 


ADONAIRi^n Elegy on the death of John Keats. 

Author of Endyimon, etc. Tiba. From the types 
of Dldot, i8si. as. net, 

Fragmenta AUREA : a Collccdon of all the Inconi* 
parable Pccces, written by Sir John Suckling. 

And pCIblisUecl by a friend to perpetuate liis 
memory. Printed byliisowti copies. Printed ff { 

Humpbfliy Moseley, and are to he sold at his shc^i. 
at the sign of the Princes Arms in St. Pauls 
Churchyard, 1646. 6 i. net, ^ ^ ^ 

School Ezanihiation Series 


Raiiora 

I'oEMS of*!. 1 r. John Milton, both English 
AND Latin Coun>os*d at several'^inics. Printen 
by his true Copies. The Songs were set in i^tisick 
by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the King’s 
Clmppel. and one of HievHaJesty's Prlvale Mustek, 
nwihted and Publislfda^AA iKiipg toOrdenp PriMed 
by Ruth Kaworth fc« Humphrey Moselen and^o 
to be sold at tlie signe of the Princes AnnSc 
Churchyard, 1845. 3s. 6 d^ 4 ^eA 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.AO Cro^n Svo. ar. 6 d. 


FRENCH Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Sledr^, M.A. Twelfth 9 ditian. 

A K;e^ issued to Tutors and Pi^ateSKtudents 
only, to be hawn application tullie PuDlishers. 
• / Fyth BditioM. Crown tvo. Cs. net. 

•Latin *XAMiNA-noN pap^s. By a. M. M. 

Stedman, M..A Twelfth iMUson. 

Key [Faurm Fdition) issued as above. 6j. net. 
Creek Examination papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.Ju Seventh Edition. 

Key iSeeoffiirRditieM)i^sue(\ as above. 6 s. lief. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. By K. J. Morich. 
Fi/fh Edition. 

.. ■ .s above. 6 j. net. 


KEY iS e^^J Edition) isstild as a 


History Aiy^DGEDGi^tPHY Examination PitPERS. 
By C. H, Spence, M.A., Ctifton College. Second 
EdtHen, 

PHYSK^ F.XAMiNi^'^ PAPERS. By R. L. Steel. 

M.A.,H.C.S. « «■*. , 

GHNURAL KNOWLEDiMyxAMINtTlON PaS^W^’ 
By A. M. M. Stedm^. 2 ^^* J^rih EditionB^ 
KEY ( Edi^^) issue^as above, js. net. ^ 

EXAMINATIOl^Apil^INENGLlS^ AsTORY, By 
__ J. Tait^Iow *n-‘W^dlaw, I^. 

Social QuesEons ol^ To-day 

• Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.a., ^?.A. 

Crmn %vo, 2s. 6d! 

.•race UNidUxsM—N ew AND OLD. ByG. Uowftl. Tk^lxen Invasion. A W. H. Wilkins, B.A. ^ 
Third Edition. • _ _ „ Tift RURAL EXODUS. By P*\nderson Graham. ’ 

fHB Co-oPBRATivB Movement To-Day, ByC. ^ \An » 1- 

J. yoake. Second Edition. • #-AND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cca, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hobsoit, M.A. Ut SxftRTRR WORKING Day. By H. de B. Gibbias 
ifonrth Edition, * and R. A. Hadfield. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. ByC.fi. BastabA. Back to the Land: Ansleciuinr ^^vnl 
M.A. ThirdSdifm,r - Depopulation. |Py H. Ejritore, ^ ^ 

* Centituue, 
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Social Qf kstiSks of To-dav—^ 
Truits, tools, and corners. By J. Stephen 

fifipACToftY SYSTEM. By IT-W. Coo^e^tCykT^. 
THE Sl^TB AND^TS ChiLDKB% By Gertrude 
TvfkUxL \ 

Women's work. Cy Lady Dillce. tvs Bultey, and 
MUiWUUey. \ 

SOCIALISM AND MODTRN THOUGHT. By M. 
MQuflbuaa. 

THE HOUSINT OF THE WORIUNC Cl^SSBS. By 
H. Bowmaker. ^ ^ 


The problem op the Unemplovbw^ By A a. 

Hobson, M.A. / d 

Life m West London. By Arthur Shtrwen, hUM 
Third SdifvH, - 

Railway NATioNALirATiON. By Clementwft. 
wards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By LouVl Twin. 

University AND Social sbitlements. By W. 
Reason, M.A. 


c Technol(Slei7, textbooks of 
Edited Cy RsfjFBSSOR^. WERTHEIMER/F. I.C. 
Fully IllusCated. ^ 


HOWj^TO Make a Drpsa _By J~A. E. Wood. 

Stand Sdition. Craton e^. ir. w. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By H. C. Webber. 

Third Bdititm. ArvwnZw. 

PRACTICAL rRCU/^iCS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Stand Rdmon. Crown Bvtf. sr. 6rf. 

PRACTICAL PHYf CS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A.f 
Cnwn iiv. 3r. 6t^ \ 

* 0 r> Theology, HaRdbooks of 


Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 
Clare Hill. Crown Bve, ar.,, 


By 


PRACTICAL CHBMlS^rRY»‘ By W. French, M.A. 

CrifwnSvo. Parti. Stand Edition, ir. Ot/. Partli. 
Technical Arithmetic and geometry. By 
C. T. Miliis, M.I.M.H. With Diagrams. Crown 
9 t' 0 . 3s. 6d. 


xxxi: 

ENcnANC- united i>y li . .. . 

Third and Chtattr Edttion in Ont f^olume. 

Demy 9 vo. tes. 60. 

AN IlfTRODUCTION T 4 THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. C, B^levons, M.A., Litt.D. 

Stand Bdttien, Demy tv^. 

THE DOCTRINE OP THE l.NCARNVWVBy R. L. 

( OWty.M.Am, Stand and CHea/er/iditfon. Demy 
Svo. 18J. 6% 

, c University Extension Series 

. Edited by *'^'i SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University ■•tellege, Nottingham. ^ 

OlffwnSvo, Prici {with some excepliofts) 2s*6d, 

Aprils of, books on historical, literary, and saientific subjects, suitable for exten¬ 
sion stiodents and home-reading circles. <tEach volume is compbte in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by c(jmpete(;t writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 


AM Introduction to the History of the 
^UHOS. By A. H. Burn, B.D, Demy ttw, lor. 


The PHILOSOPHY OF Religion in hngland and 
America. By Alfred Caldecott^ D.D. Demy 
9 vo. los. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine, 
By J. F. Bethune.B.iker, M.A., Fehdw of Pern* 
broke College, Cambridge. Detny ivo. tor. 6d. 




THE IVOUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. 
de B. Gibbifli, ^tt.l>., M.A. TeAth Edition, 
Revised. With Maps and Plans. 3r. 

A History op English political Economy. 

By L. L. Price. M.A. TMf^, 7 dUion, 
,^CX0RIAN Poets. By A.Coarp. 

I riBftRKNCH RRVOU'TION* “V J- E. Sytnes, M.A. 
■As^iOLOCY. Gjr F. ^ granger, M.A. Second 

' L ^ 

■ftrB EvolUTIOH OF PLAICT LIFE: Lower Forms. 

ByG. Massee. Aiustratea.<. t' 

^51 ANDAVi£‘ER. By V. B. XeiGsi. M.A. Illus¬ 
trated.* 

The Chemistry ofeLiPB and iWaltii. By C. 

W. Klmmlns. M.A. Illustrated. ^ i 
The Mbchanics of Daily Life. By v. P. Sells, 
M.A. (illustrated. 

English Social RKFORldBR% By H. de 6. 

4 >bbltte, Litt.D., M.A. Second ndition. 

£n 0 .ish Trade'^and Finance in fliB Sf.vhn 
W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 


By M. M. Pattison 
By 


THE Chemistry of Fire. 

Muir, M.A.. Illustrated. 

A TEXTpBooK OF Agricultural Pota.<iy. 

M. M.A., I\L.S;*^ lllustraied, Seank 

Edition. 40.6d. . 

The Vault of Heaven. A t^pular inir?ductio>v' 
to Astronomy. By ^ 1 , A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. ' 

Meteorology. By H. K. Diolwon, F.R.S.E.. 

F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

A Manual op electrical scie • cb. By George 
j. Burch, M.A., l''.R.S. Illustrated. 3s. 

The Earth. An introduction to Physic^aphy. 

By Evan Small, M Jl. Illustrated. 

I^ECT LIFE. By F. W. Thfoi*^*: M.A. XUusr 

tnclish poetry from Blake tq,Browkinc. 

' By W. M. Dixon. M.A. SOond Edlkm. 

ENGLISH Local Government. ByE. 7 enks.M.A. 
Thb GREEK View of Life. By C. L. Dickinson. 
^Third SditioH. 


TB8NTH CENTURY. .. 

w c* WMtminsten Commentaries The 
General Editor, WALTER D.D., Warden of Keble College,' 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exdgesis in the University of Oxford. 


Thb 09 GS^SIS. Edited with Introdnctioit 
and Hotes by 8 . R KMver. D.!\. Canon of Christ 
Church. «id KeC>M Professor of I ^dwew at Oxford. 
DemySvo. a^, dA ^ 

THB Book of Job. E^ed by £. C. S. Cibsoa. 
B.D. Dmyive* U, , 


Ihb Act&OP the ApoSTf £$. Edited by R. B. 

RackhamC'M.A. Dem^ Sw. tea. 6d. 

The First Epistle Paul thb apostle to 
tmf. Corinthians. Edited by H. L. Condge, 
M.A. DemySvo, 

L < 
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Part II.-*— Fiction 


Marie OorelU’s ij^owlB. , 

Crown ivo. os. each. - 

A« ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. I THE MASTOR CHRIS'SIAN. 

^^tniy-FourthEdition. } V [ihiik Thousand. 

VEN 13 J;TTA. Ninliee»tkEditiim. " ' ' ■'' ' ” 

THELMA. TwtnijhNiHfk Edition. 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fourttentk Edit^, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tmo^h Edit. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S Ti^GEDY. Thirty-Ninth 
Edition. 

' The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled u$ to the daring of the con¬ 
ception. This “Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy** is a lofly and not inSleqnatt 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.’— Rexntw.^ 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Sixth Edidfon, • 

‘A very powerful piece of work, . . . 

The conception is magnihcent, and is likely 
to win ^abiding place within the memory 
of man...« The author has immense com¬ 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 

... This interesting and remarkable romance 
will li^ long dfter much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day b forgotten. . , . M 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sttblime. —W. T. Srsi^ in the J^iow 
, o/Roviovts, ^ * 

Anthony Hope’s Novels. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 


* It cannot be deniOd that ** The M^ter 
Christian” isapowerful book l^hat it bone 
likely ta raise nincomfortablequ^tions in 
aft biA 1he#ao5t sq^f-satisded readers, and 

• .-i^t it strikes at Ijhc root of the failure of 

toe Churches-^e decay of faith-^in a 
hianner shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up. . . The good Cardinal Bonpri 
is a beautifsl figciy^t to stand besidC^the 
good Bishop in “ Les Mtwfirables.” It is a . 
book with a ferious purpo^ expressed with 
absolute unconventional an(^assion ... 

- And this is to say it is a Ivpk worth read- 

^ \ng.‘—ExamiHfr. * 

TEMPORAL POWERS )A STUDY 5N 
SUPREMACY, Usoth/^^dHd. 

* It is impossible to read suen a work as 
“ Temporal Power” without beccTiingcon¬ 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 

0 certain crittcismi^on the waysof the.porla 
and certain sugg^|iQo»»^ the betterment 
of huma<f ity^jy ..^’^rhe chief characteristics 
of t he Jj uW^re an attack on conventiottat 
prejlfSlces and manners and 9 on certain^ 
practices attributed to the Roman Chlirch 
an4 the propo^ing^f theories /or the 
improvement dfVhi^vicial an'^ political 
f^ems. ... If the"chtefiiiienti 9 ^«f tBe 
book was to hold the rnirror up to sid>»r., 
imustice, dishonesty, cnielty, ai^ neglect 
of consebnee, nothing but praise cat be 

• given to that inttxnion:*—Morning' JSnst. 


THE (^r^IN THE CAR. Niink 

* A very renuwcable book, deserving of 
'l^itlc^analysis^possible within our limit; 

brilliam, but not supelhcial; well con¬ 
sidered, buttnot elaborated; constructed 
with the proferbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itiplf to be. enjoyed by readgrs 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.’— Tho World. ^ 

A^IUNGHttt^AXR^ Sixth Edition. « 

* A graceful, 'flvacious comedy, true to * . . 

human n^re. The characters are traced! v:. 
With a mJteriy hafid-'-TiWr. I **** 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. . 

‘ Of Ml ^r. Hope’s books, “ A Man of 
Ma^” <s the one which MS^jComparcs with 
“ Prisoner of Zenda." *~-Natiopal Ob- 

XH« CHRONICLES OF COUNXJ 
ANTONIO. Fi/mEMtion. # ' 

* It is a perfectly enclaanti&g st^ of love 
an^ chivalry, and pure romance. The 

9 the most constant, desperate, 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentlemM, an c^^^^pid fighter, a faithful 
^iendland a magniidltaousioe.’-^wan^^^'- 

PHROSO. Illustrated hf H. MiLfia: * 
Sixth EditioH. ^ * 

' The tale is tbor^ghly qtuck witi^ 

vitality, swrring She bloom’—.S’/. Jameis 

GxutU.^ 9 ^^^ ## 

SIMON DALi. niu^rate^ Stfcth Edition. 
'l^ete is seafthing analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously c<m^ructed 
* Mr. H^ hts drawn the contrasts 
women Ath marvellous subtlety add 

delicacy.b—7Vvv«. • 

THE KING’S MIRR«. Foitrih Edition. 


.. portraiture _ _^ 

<1 Bf iTi analysts it surpasses all hU earlier 
r«ntutts.*—SdoeMor. • 

QUISANTE. ^urtkSiUJhn. * 

* The book & notable for aJtery high liter* 
ary quality, aid an jnprets df power and 
mastery on crery pagf.'— CkronkUt 
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^ 0 . .. 

W. W. Ja^o}>8’ Novels 


Croym Zvo, 
«• ^ • .1 

MANY CARG6ES. Tweniy'S^tntkEdition. 

SEif URCHIN^. Tenth 

A MASTER OF CRAFT.Illustrated. 
^ixth Edition^ ( 

'Can ^ unreservedly recommended to 
all who ^nave not lost <<beir ^petite for 
wholesome laughter^’—*“ * 

‘The best humoroifs book pubUsh«^.^r' 
many a Aa,y'--Black atf^ White, ^ 


3 J. M. each. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. lllustraUi FouAh 

Edition, J*' 

‘ His wit and kumcu( are perfect!’' irresis¬ 
tible. Mr, Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seimen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot tl^t ever sailed.’— Newt. 

‘ laughter in every page.'— 


liucas Malet’s Novels 

Crown 8w. 6s. each. 


COLONEL ivNOERlSY'S WIFE. TkirS < 
.;Edition. 1 

A CI 50 NS^.L OF PERFECTION. New 
EdUioiu 

LITTLP PETER. Second Edition. %5.bd. I 
THEWAGKSOESIN. Fourteenth Edition. ■ 
THECARISSIMA. Fi'urih Edition. ‘ ! 
THE GATELLs.?'' 1,: RRIEF.. Fourth \ 
Edition. ft ' 

I ‘In “ 7 ’he Gateless Harrier” once 
e*ident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- I 

_I 1_ui-.i_l—u.. -f_ 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARlil 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edit^n In Two Volumes. Crown Zvo. lar. 

‘ A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
stc^/y has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the movinRtincerity ofits 


-Westminster Cazetie. 
X\ 


pathos throughout, “Sir RichardCalmady” 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer.'— Liternture. 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malct’s genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.'—.Syrefaron 
‘A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion. 


Gilbert Pilrker's Novels 

Crown %vo. 6s. each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 

Stories happily Conceived and hnelyex* { 
/leuted. There' ws^strength and genius in 
tAVir. Parker’s -^Daiiy Telegraph. 

-Sirs. FALdfUON. Fourth Edition. 

* A.sid«ndid study 0?ch^ar‘ rr.'— 

^ ® Aihenaum. 

THE TRANSLATIOI^. Ot A RAVAGE. 
Second Edition. I 

TPIBVrRAIL OF TIHE SWORD. Illus-’'^ 
trated. Eighth Edition. ' 

'A rousing and dramatic taU. A book 
' like this Is a joy tc'.expresstble.'— 

« * ‘ Daily CkOh^iicle. 

WHEN VALM^NB’CA>'ETO PONTIAC: 

''<.The St(»y of a Lost Napoleon^^ Eiiih 
Edition. ^ ”,l I 

t- / l^ere we fiftd romance—real, breathing, 
living ra^anc^. 6The cb/ racter of Valmond 
is drawn ud* rringly.'—/y I Mall Gautte. 


AN 'rtDVi?;NTURER QF THB fi'ORTH: 
The Last Adventures pf ‘Pretty Pierre.* 
Third Edition^ ^ 

‘ The present book is fulLof fine and mov¬ 
ing stories of the great Glasgow 

Herald. 

T^E SEATS OF THE MCGHTY. Illus¬ 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. 

‘ Mr. Farkea has produced a really fine 
,, historical novel.’—, *. 

‘ A great book. —and White. 

THE BATTLE OF ,THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two lubgdoiBi^u Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘ Nothing more vigorous on more human 
has. come from Mr. Gilbert Pukcr than this 
nQStV—Literature, 

, THE 90 U? OF THE LAVIMJTTES. 

I Second Edition. 3/. 6 d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper l^w- 
ledg^cdhumannr'iuQthanbe hasdU^yed 
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Arthur Morrison’s Novels 


Cr&wn %vo. ksMo&i, 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth 

, ... 

^ A great book. Jhe author’s method ts 
ama£higlr effective and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistlblein its interest It ts humorous 
also; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to make.'—Jf'iw'Af. 

ACHILD OF THE JAG®. Fourth 

* The book is a masterpiece .’—Mall 
Gazette, a 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Monison, 
racious and tender, sympathetic and 
uman.’—Dati^ Telegraph. 


CUNNING WUkkELL. „ 

‘ Admir//i«. . . . De?ghtfui humorous 
relief... a most ardstie and satishsctory 
achievement.’—® 
THE HOLE IN THE WA 9 L. Third 
&iiti 9 M ^ 

^bA masterpiece (^artistic realism. It has 
a finally of tou^ that only a master may 
tomm^d^Z 7 «it(y Chronicle* 

'An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be ps^d to claim.*— 

‘ “ The Hole in the Wall ” is a masterly 
piece of wore. His chamcters are drawn 
with amazing skiil. Extjaordimry power.* 
•^Daily Telegraph. 


£den«Fhillpotts’ Novels 


Crown 8w. 

LYING PROPHETS. * 

CHILDRENOF THE MIST. Fi/tkEditioK. 

THE hum™ BOY. Witha FrontispiKe, 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Mr. < 9 billpotts knows exactly what 
sch^bboys do, and can lay harethmrtn* 
most thoughts; likewise be shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour,’— 

SONS GiP THE MORNING. Second 
Edition,^ ^ 

^ ‘ A bdibk of strange power and fascina¬ 
tion.’— Post. 

THE STRIKING HOURt. SuntdEiiticn. 

' Tragedy and Jomedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volume.’— 

* Tbt whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampl^ air timn breathes infthe e^cum- 
scribed lite of gr&t towns.*— 


6 l each. o * 

FANCY FREE. Illoitrated. Stand Edi- 
' iion. ^ 

‘Ofvryiety .i^&:^umour there is 
plenty. *-^J^*/Sraphic, 

THE:^!V$:r. Third Edition. ^ ■> 

'“"The River” places Mr. Phiupottsi^the 
front rank of living novelists. '—Punch. 
‘Sieaa^i^Bfciga D%)ne'* we h^e had 

)^.*of!{ingso 

‘ Birmingham Gazette, ^ 

‘Mr. Phillpotts’s netbook is a mastrf^ 
piece which brings him indispumbly into 
^ the front^ank of English ni^elists.*— 

^ Mall Gazette. ^ 

‘ Tbis^reat romance of the River Dart. 
The line|^ booker. Eden Phillpotts^bas 
written.’— Post. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Second 
Edition. 


S. BaxiRg-Qould’s Novels 
Crown Bi/o. 6s. eachit ■ 


ARMINELL. Fifth Editiyi. 

UAITH. BLVi E dition. 
iN THE ROAlfVjK The £ 

Edition. . 

MRS. CURjfENVE-if OF CURGENVEN. 
Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN of love. Fiflk Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edit^. . 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
fcl" V ALONE. Fifth Edition. 

NOEMI. Illiut»te(£ Fourth Edisim, 
THE BROOM-SQCmRE. iniistr»t«i. 
Foatk^dition. 


1 THE PENWCOMEQiaCKS. Third 

J Ediiiofh » 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

^GUAVAS THE TWNER. Ululated. 
Stand Edition. t 

BLADYS. ’ Illustrated. .Frtrdfcrf Edition, t 
DOMITIA. lllustrMe# Stand Edition. 
PAW THE PRIES:^ „ 

WINIFRED. IMisttaAd. *Sieond Edition, 
«JE FROBISHERS. a' 

liOYAX GEORGIE. Illustrated 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrased. j »" 
LITTLE TU’PBNNY. ftSTowEftilSn. id, 
CHRIS OF AlfTsORTS. 
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, Robert Bur’s Novels 

o C^iwn^vo, 6f. each, 
IN THE MlriST OF ALARMS. Third 


Editi«H» O 

* A book which I»s abondant^ satisfied us 
Vf its caiMtai bumSur.’—Z>0i7y Chronicle. 
THE MUMBLE MANY. Second Edition. 

' There is much insight in it^^d gmcb 
excellent humour. CSr^icle. , 
THE COUNTESS TEKIA. Third EdUs^. 

'Of these .mediaeval omances, fvhich are 
now gaining ground '*T6e Countess 
Tekla'Ms the very best we have seen,’—•/*«// 
AW/ Gazette. ^ c o 


THE STRONG ARM. IIIiutr*l«i. Staik 
Edition. Jh 

THE VICTORS ^ 

'Mr. Barr has a rich sense of huoiour.*- 
Onlooker. 

‘A very convincing study of Americat 
^fe in its bi^tness and political aspects.'— 

'Good writing illuminating sketches ol 
.character, and c^stant variety of scene and 
^fncident. ’-^Times. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. [Nearly Ready. 


Abbot (J,fd. Slit Author of ‘ Tommy Corn- j 
stalk.’ PL'..I^ AND VELDT. Crowit\ 

AlbA*^i'(^ Hitha). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OaHER. Third Edition. Crown 
Zvoo 6s. 

AXlrtOy''(F.), Author of 'Vice Versa. A 
BAVAKD FROMBENGAL. Illustrated 
byoBERN.^RD PARTRid^iB. Third Editioh. 
Crown Zvo. 3! •' ^ , 

Bacbeller (Irrtng), aI.*/*— of ‘ Ebeti 
o Holden.’ D a1< R E L (Tiurc/T H K 

Jessed isles. Third EaVion. 

O'ovm 6f. ^ 

Baxot^cbard). A 

_e ^irmnZvo. 6r. ' ^ 

(AndrewX BY STROKE Or 
*^^^wORl>. Iliurjtratcd. Fourth Edition. 
Crown. Zvo. 6t. 

^^NGKANCE IS MINE IllustratwJ. 

Cr^n Zvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur deLi,sNovels.vi 
Balfour (M. C.). THF. FALL OF THE 
SPARROW. Cro7vn Zvo. 6r. 
Baring-Oould (8*). See page 33. 

Barlow (Jane). Ttu*’\ an 15 of the 
SHAMROCK. Ct^vn Zvo. 6s.i 
' £rOM the BQST UNTO THE WEST. 
thrown Zvo. 6r. . 

THE FOUNDtNq OF FORTUNES. 
Crown Zvo. “ . c a 
S eOa'^ro Fleur de lis^o'.'els.*' 

Barr(RobOft)..^Seepage 34. 

Barry(J. A). IN THC GREAiT.PEEP. 

Crown Bf’O. 6s. 

Bartrfon (George), /.uthor of ‘ The People'. 
^fClopton.’ THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
1, INGS. CrMmZvo, 6s, : 

BeeMe (Harold). (THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN' smRROW. 

Soo. 6s, i> 

SUUOIKB. y.). DODO: A Detail ofptte 

Day. Crown Bvo, 6s. ' '.. 

TJt*: CAPSmA. Crown tzio. 6s. 

xsce also de LiriNovels. 

Banion (Uacsaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY,, Cnw^Sm. V 6rf. 


Besant (Sir Walter). A FIVE YEARS' 
TRYST, and Other Storia-t. CrownBvo.'y 
Bowles (C. Stewart). A STRETCH Ot 
THE land. Crown Zvo. 6s, , 

‘ 3 rooW(Emma). THE POET'S CHILI 
Crown Zvo. 6s. i! 

BaU^k (Shan. F.). THE SQUIREEN* 
Crbwn Zvo. 6^, 

THE RED LEAGUERS. Crtwa Sot. 6i. 
Burton (J. Bloundellej. THE YEAR 
ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Crown 8ot. 6 s. e 
DENOUNCED. CrownZvo. 6s. 
THECLASHOFARMS. CrozvnSvo. 6s. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Cr.8OT.6i. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. CrowmSvo. 6s. 

. THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crodn Zvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Canftirldge (Ada). THE devas¬ 
tators. CrosvttZvo. 6j, 

PATH and goal. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘ The Lake of 
Wine.’ PLOTiS, Crown 8ot. Cf, 

Olieneyi’TWeatlierPyL JO.HN TOPF 

PIRA'rE, Second Edition. CrownZvo. 6s 
THE FOUl^ERED I GALLEpN. 
CrownZvo. w, - 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. Cr.Zvo. 6j 
THE BAPTIST RING."CmvaSOT. 6s. 
,THE TRAGEDY OF.aTHE GREAT 
EMERALD. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

(Nearly Ready. 

.Clifford (Mri? W. K.). A WOMskN 
^ ALONE. CrownPZvoi at. ** 

See also Fleur de Lis Kovals. 

ClilTord (Hugh). A «‘REE XANCE Oi 
TO‘DAY. Crown Z7>o. 6s. 
J 30 bb(TboraaB). A CHANGE OF FACE 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Cobban (J. HaolarenX THE KING Ol 
ANDAMAN: A Saviour of .Society 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

„ WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN 
CfoiCM Zvo. 6x. , Hi 
THE^ANGELoGf THE COVENANT 
Crown Zvo, 



Fictioji 


[fallMiV A niTSlMffSS IN I PIntahMirj. gA.THE BUILDBI! 
WATBR 


MORjS KlKi 


_ A BUSINESS IN 

'"waters. Cremtm. <». 

g?P»^rjrA*|NIAC0BU5: 

ARomanceollbe^oad. Cr. Sw, 

Sfc also Fleur dt Lb Noi^s. 

CTUIA (BtapllMI). WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN. Crimmtvc, 6i. . 

Cr<X*ett(8.E.),Autliotof‘XheRa.daK, etcJ 
LOCHtNVAR. IlluSirated. 

MJiHim. Crmtt . , 

THE STANDARD BBARER. Cr. 
OrokwCaM.). ANGEL. Third Eiitiim. 
Crmtt 6vm 64 

PEGGYOFTHEBARTONS. Cr.^o. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Crmntve. 3».W. 
JOHANNA. StandSditicn. Cr.iw. it. 
DawUlh fflopt). A SECRETARY OF 

LEGATIOtf. Cream tvt. it. _ 

D«mT(0. Eli THE ROMANCROF UP- 
FOLD MANOR. Cr-«o«8w. St. ° 
i DlcUMoa (Ertlyn). A VICAR'S wife. 
Crmtt 8w. 6f. “ 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. Ctvwn ivfi. 
2 S. 6d. 

DlofcsonlHarrlB). THE black wolf s 
BREEH* lUustraud. Seecnd EdUion. 
Crffwnwo. 6s, 

])07l$ (A. Con&IL)» Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes/ ‘The White Company/ etc. 
ROUJID THE RED LAMP. Ninth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. l 

Duncan^Sara JeaQiiette) (Mrs. Everurti 
Cotes), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consola* 
tion.‘ THOSE QELIGH'SF 


lius^ted. 


UiusA 
•of 6s. 


- . 'UL, 
Third Edir L 


tton. 

AMERICANS. 
tioH. Crown ™ 

THE PATH OF A STAR. Illustrated 
Stcond Edition. Crown Zvo. 6r. 

TH* POOL IN’the* DESERT. 
Crown^vo. 64 ^ 1 v 

See also*Fl^r de Lis Novels. 
EmbrtfB(C.F.y A HE^RT OF FLAME. 
Crmn 6s. 

Fenn (0. BSutvlUe). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. Q’own Zvo. 6s. 

ELI'S CHILDREN'. CrownZvo. 2M6d. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. CrownZvo. 2S.6d. 
^ SeeaUo Fleurde Lisl^ovcls. 
.Fklkteferj. THE GREEN GRAVBS 
OF BALGOWRIE. fourth Edition 
Crown 8^#. 6r.a 

ADAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Cr.Zvo.6s. 
See also Fleurde Lis Novels. 

Findlate^(MaryX oyER THE HILLS. 
Stcond Edition. Crown tvo. 6s. 

BMTV MUSGRAVE. Stcond Edition. 
Crmn Zvo. 6s. 

^ NARROW WAY. Third EdUion. 
CrownZvo. 6f.* * y 

THE ROSE OF JU¥. Stt^ Edition. 
6s, 


:J. g.).jrHE BUILDERS. 

LUCIAk«THE DREAMER. '&nm 
See. it.ij ^ ’ 

DAVID'MARCH. rew»8w. ». 

See also Fleur de us Novels. O 

Forrest (E. W. the sword of 

AZR^BL, a Oronicle of tho Great Msttny. 
Crrwnwtt is. j 

KaSicU (M. E.). oMISS ERIN. Sucid^ 

^dititn.^Crett^Sve. it. . . 

TOlOn (iAn), Author of'Kiddy,' RICK- 
VRBY'S FOLLY. Jirmit Sue. 6t. ^ 
a&lUt (Ma^). -D^ADMAN'S. (Omn 
Sto. &. , ■ 

THE MO'flNG FINGSR. Xmo* 8t»i 
3<. id. J C 

^ SeeaIs)FleurdeLisN 
Gerard (Dorothea), Auttor of ‘ Lady Baby.' 
THE million. Ctvimim..^i 
THE COuqueST OF ja,Ol!DON. 
Stcond Editioi, Crown See. it. .. 

THE SUPREttE CRIME. CS &>, «s. 
HOLY MATRLroNY. Second Edition, 
j Cretan ivo. it.. . 

THINGS THAi^B>E HAPPENED. 
Croton ovo.'X''^ 

MAiw^ MONEY. Crm»« 8 tw. 6s. , 

• INlatly Readyf 

qfiimst (R. Murray). WILLOW- 

9 f 

^ THE HOUSE. CnwSIr*^ 

Giasin? (George), Aui4or of 'De™ • ■!„ 
the Year of fubvlec/ etc. i Ht 'jqwN 
TRAVELLER. Stcond Bdition. J^^.n 
Zvo. 6s. *' 

THE aROWN OF LIFE. CrotvnZvo. ^ 
GjAuvUlft (Emaat). THE KLCOi. 
BRIDE. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown Zvo. 

?H»;'DESPAf^ RIDER. Crewfia. 

V- 6d. ’'a. ^ 

THE INCA'S T^'^SURfi. Illustl|tc<h, 
Crown Zvo. y. 64 '*< Zs 

oielg (Cbittle8).> BUN'SER’S CRUISE. 

IlluscraW.** St-tf. y.Q.'j 

Ck)rdO&(Ju&dn). MRS® CLYDE. Crown 
Sr^a * 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. Crown Zw. 6s. 
Gordon (S.)., A^ HANDFITL OF 
EXOTICS. Crown Zvo^js. 6d. 0 

G088 (C.*F.). THRpJlEDEMPTIONit>F 


VID 

8 w. 


co>so^. 
feSit. 


Third Edition y 


CxjqSi 


Vre. 

LOrsWiB. M'QuSbn). 15LSA. Crown tvo.,io. 
fa WYSTEWARDSHIP. CrownSao. Sl.id. 
fHalea(A.Q.X JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
' Illustrated. ^Croitw 8ute dr., 0“® o 
ffiunUton(i:.wdEmen); MARY HAMIL¬ 
TON. Third Edition. VrpwnZpo, is. 





mIssrs. 'm^thuen’?. Catalogue 


‘BaniaoT. (icA. BortoB). A Princess' 

^ THE HILLS. 

(Agnes 0 % ^patienISe 


' dti. 


18tv. 




Ready. 


Biaiient Author T*' 'Flamu, 

etc.i> THE PROMBT OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Stecn^ Cr0wn ivff. 6s. 
TONGUCS OF CONSCIENCE. Ssc^ 
Crvum Zm, 6s. , e f 
^ELXX. Fourth BJiiion. trown Zvo. 

«/the woman w?th the 

Crown Zvor *6s. [^|arly Rea<^ 

See also Fleur de Lis NorelsT 
Hobbes (John OUTesL Autw of ‘ R^rt 
^Dge.’ THE SEKIOUS WOO«NG. 
r Crown Zvo. 6s. a 

HOoperaX TWE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Crown 8to. 6s.j 

Hope (Aatllttj^v See page 31. , „ 1 

, IKKarly Ready. 

H<fbrt,iStoersW THE Mississippi 

BUHBLb/ Illustrated, fi'invt* 800. 6r. 
Hoturiw ( 01 enience}_ SC e N E S 
FROIR THE LIFE JP AGLOVALE. 
Illustrated. CrfWH%<<>- Sd. 

Em (Vloletx TPfl HUMAN IN* 
TEREST. CttuW ot,6i. 


Beirut Edili^Crmmivo. is. 
MR.eHO^OCIitS, B 3 V? 5 .»;'p Third 
cE£flaifd:&'™1fCt.FS or. "■ > 

JaoOt'ifpW.). See page 32. 

.. Mtn Att Henry). Author of ' What Maisie 
SACRED FOUNT. 
C^H ivo. • 

•mH SOFT SIDE. Second Ediiior^ 
,rown Svo. 6s. . ( 

/TKE BETTER SORT. Cnmm 8vo. 6s. 
The AMBASSADO]^. Stc^d Edition. 
CrownZvo. 6s. 

JAnson (Qustaf). abbaham'S sacri¬ 
fice. Crown Bro. ms. c 

, ACaily ( 0 . F.i X^E JOURNALIST. 

( CJo7vn Bvo.^ 6s. • 'o 

Eeto(norei!seFl}>ch). with HOOPS 
' OF STEEL. is- 

LirMn dh). LARKS .ANP \,£V 1 TIES. 
SmallQutsr'to, ^xs. 

Lawless (Son. EmljrV • tkaix>S .and 
CONFIDENCES. Crowi. 8w. 6.1 
WITU ESSEX INg IRELAND. Ntm 
Kdiiisn. Crovm 8ttu. 6rx. 

, See also Fleur de Lis Novels. , 

LaWson (Harry), Awhor of ■ When the Billy 
Boils.' CHILDREN fflF THE BC?H. 
Crmin 8o«. ii'y « .. 

Uu<len (Aanlex A WOMAN OF SENc 
TIM ENT. CtvwMiva. 6r. [Nearly Khady, 
UntmlHljlij^ THETRUE HISTORY 
t OFJOSHUABAVlDSW.Chrisrianand 
Cominunift. ^ Tsmlfth Emfitst, UeiUusn 
Zvst id. f. ' * 


Lorlmer(Honna). mirryann. ctmu 

ivs. is, f * 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. e«i»«8»fc, «* ^ 

Lowlajcoofl). THE MACHINATION, 
OF'THE MYO-OK. Crmmim. 6t.J 

Liuli(ObarleaK.X the autocrats 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 0 i 

Lyall adnah DERRICK vauiSHan, 
NOI^LIST. /^wdikoMstmd. Cfvwitiw. 

Jilao'doneU (4X the story of 

TERESA. Crown Zvo. is. 

Macgrath iHarold). THE puppet 

■tTROWN. Ululated. Crwn Zvo. is. 
Uacltle (PauUne Bradford^ the 
VOICE IN the DESERTh Crown Zvo. 
Zs. (Nearly R£ady.. 

BacnaugIitau(S.X THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. is. 

MaltgiU (G.). OUTSIDE AND OVER- 
SEAS. Crown Zvo. is. 

Malet (Lucas). See page 32. 
MatmcfiraM.E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. is. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 
Crown Zvo. is. h 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New 
Edition. Crown 8m 6f. 

GRAN'MA'S JANE. CnmnOio. is. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. Zvo. is. 
A WINTER’S TALE. Crown Zvo. is. 

INearly Ready. 
MarshCBichard). BOTH SIDESOF THE 
7 1 VEIL. Second Edition. CrownZvo. is. 

' THE SEEN AND THE tNSEEN. 
Crown Zvo. is. 

marvels and MYSTERIES. Crhvn 

8m is. L 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition. Crown Zvo, is. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Crown "m 6j. 
GA^EJED. CrtnvnQvo. 6*. 

MaBOn (A. & We), Author of ' The Courtship 
of Morricc Buckler,' ‘Mi^nda of/he Bal¬ 
cony.’etc. CLj&MENTlNA. lUdstrated. 
Crown Bvo. Second Edition. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of^ * Cornin' thro* 
the Rye.’ HONEY. Ff^rtk Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

GRIFF OF^ GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
Crown Bvo. 6f. v- 

WayaU(J. W). THE C¥..»C and j.‘H» 

V SYREN. Crown Zvo. is. 

MeadeCUT.X DRIFTV CrownZvo. is. 

RESURGAM. CrownZvo. is. 

Kiss Molly.. (The Author of). THI 
GREAT RECONCILER. C^n 8m is. 
Mltford(Bertrain). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth 
Crown 8oe. 3r. id. 

.ANEW NOVEL. CrovsnZvo. is. 

* INearly Ready 

XonkboiM (Allan), love in a life 

Crown Zvo. if) -. > 



Fiction 




Umictdotif. F4X Author of ‘ Into the High' 
wsil^ffedgefc* THE ALIEN. Thlra 
Cmm Sew. 6>. 

gOOrtuWttr). THE KNIGHT PUNC 

r *rf" "" 


TiiilOOS. drown Bvo. 6^, 
,«bn 1 «)n(ArUlUrX See page ». 
Neifbltp.). (Mta. E. Bland). THE 


RED 


HOtf^E. iliustraftd. Crown 8oe. 6r. 
THE LITERARY SENSE. Cr. 8r». 6r. 
NorrU (W. E.X THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated, ^arnd Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 0 a 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition. CrSw.Tj. 
THEDEa>OTICLADY. Crownivo. 6s. 
CLARIS^ FWRIOSA. Crownivo. 6r. 
GILES INGILBY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 6vo. 6s. 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 
tvo, 6's. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crown Sm. 
y. 6ft. ~ $ m 

JACK'S FATHER. CrosunSvo. er. AT 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. • 

See also Fleur de La Novels. 
OUpliaitt(BrA). THE TWO MARYS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE lADY’S WALK. Croivn Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRODIGALS. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

OUlvaatCAUredx owd bob, the grey 
DOG «F KENMUIR. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6t. 

Oppenholm (B. PhllUps). MASTER Cftr 
^ MEN. Second Edition. Crown Bwo.. 6j. 
Ozenliam (Jollltx Author of ‘Barlye of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF W;EBS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. ; 

Pain (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 

Crowji Bvo. If. • [Nearly Ready. 
ParkerCQllberth See page 324 . _ 
Patton Jlaeg ftlyih*). Bi|Ll,*THE 
DANCER? Crown Bvo.^6s. / 

PMnbmoniMak). theto^tsteps OF 

A THRONB. Illustrated.; Second Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Bvo. 6s. . 

I CROWN ^HEE KINlS. With Ulus, 
trations by Frank Dadd tad A. Forresmr. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. r 

■ ltP.E.). A FOREST OFFICER. 


4(L' AuthcPof 'Dead hfsn'tRocV 
^HITEWOLF,OA>c«ufJfrfirih 3 . Cmon 

QtftA; W. le). ^HE hunchSacK $¥ 

WESTMLiSTER. Cr^nBsw. gk., 

S 0 [Nearly R^y. 

AUNT BSTHIA’S BlII'KrON. 


RandaKW AUNT BETHIA’s 

Crown Bvo. 6s. • 

Raraond (Wa^r), Author od * Love and 
^iewlifc.; FORTUNE’S DARLING. 

Crffwn Bvo.* 6r. • : 

BSpIOrace). THE WOOING OF'' 
Edition, fCrovmBvo. 6s, 
THE PraNCE OF LISNOVER. Chmm 
Bvo. 6s, . fNearlv R^dy. 

Klws (GraSe) aiA Anottiw. MIE 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Ulus-> 
trations by Dorothy Gwvk JarmiES. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 4 » 

dMckert (Edith). OUT OF CYPRESS 
SWAMP. Crown Bvo. 

Ridge (W. Pett). LO^ PRCtfl^TY. 

Second Edition. Crown BvooKs. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. jrnm-K 
Bvo. 6s. ^ * 

£RB. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

» A SON OF THC STATE. Crown Bvo. 

JtBREAKJiKdDSAWS. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Bltob*it1»g.Davida.). THE TRUTH-, 
LIAR. Zrown Bvo, 6^" 
i^0rtB(O.O.D.). THEHEARTOFtHE 
ANQ£||(p^i^PP<# Crown Bvo0 v. 6d. 

QUAKER. Illustrated. Crovfd^^ 
Rnsaemw.Clark). my*)ANISH swkn... 

HEART. Illustrated. Fourtf% Edition. 
^ Crown ^0. 6s. • • 

• ABANDONED. SecondEdition.’^oum 
Bvo. 6n , 

Satchell (W.x LAND OF WHE 

LOST. *CrowHmfo. 6s. 

Saundera (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR* 
LITTE. Cromnk^vo. 6s, 

SculIw(W. 0.)r^E WHITE HECA? 
TOMB. Crown Bvo. ^%s. ^ JLW* 
BETWEEN SUHWSfD sAnd. cAon 
Bvo. 6f. . _ ^ 

A VEN^TTAi^F WE DESERT. 
Crown WM, 

Sergeant (Adalm^. Author oli^Tfae Story 
^i^cnrSotf.* A^REATLADY. 
int/K Bv 


S IlpOtte(Eden)f See page 33. 

kthall (Harmadnke). SAfD THE 
; iFISHEI»IAN 7 Third Edition. CrmOt 
’ M^Svo. 6s. • 

ijrowu (R. ort^n). THE POI^N OF 
„ f AS^. Crown Bvo. $s. 6d. 

^ %te (Rlohain). TIME and the 

•’WOMAN. Crot^BMO. 6s. ^ 

' : THE QUIET MRSTrLEMING. Crown' 

'' ■gar at&f. 


, j Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A MIXEB marriage. CrownBvo. 6 s .0 THE MASTER* OF BEECHWOOD. 

Km. TYom. m { CyMutt 


Crown Bvo. hf. 

BARBiVRA’S MONEY. ^SecondEdit$n. 
Croton Bvo. 6s.^ % ^ 

ANTHEA'S VmV.e^rvtueSrw 6s. 
THE YELI^W IIAMOND. , C»»n-» 
• .8»a dr. *,<» 

% •UlfDER SUSPICION. Crown Bvo. 6s 

THE LOm TH4PJ 
Crown Bvo. A * 

THE ENT^SIAST. Cfe^nBvo. 6s. 



f,8 c f m4srs.'M' fc'^iHUEN’s.'C atalogue 


t«lWllO(! (W.Y). THE M^S DECK.i 

CVattm Sva. 31. ed. . ' 

' OTIM TV/ELVES. SMm!£di/iSk‘ £nmm 
»w., v^- % ^ 

~ X THE SIVIONG GOD 
VCE. Crvwr^^va. 6s. 


ow*. w* w. 

ShlftOB (Heic 

CIRCUMST._ 

Sonnlibten (iUb^X 

VAGABONDS. t'«w 


DEEP 

'rowtt Bva. 6s. 


SEA 


0 (NeaHy Ready. 
GENGfeEMAN 


Stepheaa (R. N.X A 

PLAYER. Crmiss'tvo. 6s." . 

See also Fleur de Dft Novels. 

Strain (E. Hr)! elmsee’s DRAG-NEa'. 

Crown 8tw. 6s. ^ 

StumiEsmi). A VKMAN OF FORTY. 

CmvH Boa. js. 6d. 

CHRISTALLA. CrmnBva. 6s. 
Sutlwrland (Mobess oft ONE hour 

AND THE NEXT. Third Edition. 
CrawnBvo. ths.e . 

Swan (AnnleX i.lOVE GROWN COLD. 

Sscf^ Editiom Croton Bvo. sj. 

Swift (^fc^unln). SIREN CITY. Crown 

S^^D$)N, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Tanoneraydlra. B.M.). the royal 

QUAKER. Crown B$o. 6f. « 

Townabend(R.K>i:j3‘NE PINE! A Ro- 

mance of Mexican Life. Svo. 6s. 

cTrafford-liunton (Mrs. E. ' y, .ent 

DpMINfON. Crown ivo. 6s. * 5 . 

Waftaman (Panix a heroine FRdaM 

FINEAND. Cr<^^^r^'rz.lA'xsSi 

Crown tow. 


Crown^ 




A SONG OF THE FOREST. 

Waite (VtetorL CROSS TJ 

Crown, %vo. is. » 

Sscand Edition. Crtpm 8 m. 6 s. SJ 

ALARUMS AND l&CURSIONS. Cr. I 

8m. 6t. V 

Weymanf Stanleyljluthor of ‘A Gentlemant;. 

. of France.’ WNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illuttratiens by R. C WoodvilleIF 
E i^htssntk Edition. Croton Bvo. 6s. 
eoifo (Stewart fi). Author of' The BlaWT 
Trail' CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A rI 
mance of the FreeTraiL Se>and Editiol E 
Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ \,o 

WilUameon (Mrs. 0. N.), Author of ' The'., 
Barnstormers.’ PAPA. Stcond Editiond 
Crown Bvo. 6s. m 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SL'YYIA. Crown Bvo. v. 6d. 

’ theVoman WHO Dared. cv<w>, 

Svo. 6s. 

TI^ SEA COULD TELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WUliamaon (C. X, and A.AMjr^TH£ 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Beinj ' 
the Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. • 
Fourth Edition. Crown ivo. cftr, 

X.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL.: 

Crotvn tvo. ^s. 6d, 

Zacke Author of ‘ Life is Life.' TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Cmrntrv. 6s. 


Boys and Girls, J?opks for 


By S. BiujaffeCould. 
tiHiNG. Edith E. 


THE ICRLANOBR'S SWORD. 

TWOtLiTTLE CHILDREN AND 
CutWL C a 

TODOLESBN’S HERO. Bf M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOC. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE Doctor of the i ®y Hwy CoUin?* 

* Rockafeli /kR'^ Voyage. By St. ciirv 


Crown itvo. 3,'f. td.'* 

Syd BhU-TON : Or, the BoYwho weuld sot eo to Se8j> • 
By G. 'Manviile Fenn. 

THE Rf;J> Grange. By Mr*. MoJesworth. 

The Secret op MXoaue de Monluc. By thf 
AutV' oh *ftdle. Mori.* ®' 

DUMi 4^ BylMr*. Parr. * 

A GIRL OF -r^HB People. ByJU T. Meade. 

Hbpsy Gipsy. ByT. MeatC. «. id. o 
THE HONOURABL^Miss. By L.^T. Me^e. 


” Z^imas, The Novels of Alexandre 

• ^ 6d. Double volume, u. 

The three fitUSI^lTEERs'. "wiif a lonjf Introduc.. " “ ‘ 

tion by Andrew Limg. Dou\'e volume.^: 

The Prince of Thieves. Second EJItiFi. 

Robin Hood. A Sequel tf-the above. 

The Corsican brother. 

GihRCBS. 

C^P.BARRD JAOQUOT. i 

TWENTY YEARS AFTEe’* OOttble TOluiue. 

AMAURY. -<' ft 

THE Castle of l^*;pi^iN.^ ' 


The Snowball. 

ChmB; OR. The wedding Gown. 4 

Acm '. 

THE. black Tulip. 

^HBVlJJ^^EDBd^ACBLON^. {Nfearty Rudy. 


Nanon ; OR, The Women’s war. iNearly Ready. 
PAULINE; MURAT; ^ND PASCAL BMNO. 

. * » ' fRearly Kda<L > 

LTHE ADVENTURES Of CAPTAIN PAMPHILR. 

“ ■ CVeatly Ready. 
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THE WOM'AN WITH THE FAN 


I 

I N a large and cdbl drawing-room of Lorfdon^a few 
people were scattered about, listening to a soprano 
voice that was singing to the accompaniment of a piano. 
The sound of the voice came froni an inner room, 
•towhtds which most of these people were lilting 
eaiaiestly. Only one or two seemed indifferent to the’’ 
fascination of the singer. 

A little woman,'l^ith oily black hair and enormous’ 
daric eyes, leaned backen a sofa, playing with a scatlet 
fan and glancing sideways at a thin, elderly man, who 
gazed into the distanc^ from which the voice ^me. 
His mouth worked slightly under his stiff whit^ 
moustache, and his eyes, in colour a laded bUie, were ' 
fixed and stern. ^ Upon his knees his thin and, lemon-, 
coloured hands twitched nervously, as if they longed <o 
^rasp something and hold,, it fast. The Uctle darl* 
Voman gljnced down at these hands, and then shhr[^y 
ap at the elderly man’s face. .* A faint »nd malicious 
sjnile curved ^er full lips, which were artificially 
. ddened, and she turned her shoulder to him with 
leliberation and fooked about the room. ^ 

On all the faces in it, except one, she peirceived in-*- 
^nt expres^ons. A sleek and plump man, with hanging 
leeks, a hooked nose, and jiair slightly tinged with 
ey and parted in the middlej was the exception. He 
^t in a lo^ .chair, *^poutin^ his lips, playing wit^his 
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singly eyeglass, and looking as sulky as an ill- 
conditioned school-boy. Once or twice hS crossed and 
■uncrossdd his i^bort legs v^itR a sort of abrupt violence, 
laid his fat, white hands on the arms of the chair, ^fted 
them, glanced at his rosy,and shin^g r>ails, at^ frowned.' 
Then he’shut'his little eye| so tightly th^ the skin 
roun^ them became wrinkled, and, stretching out ^s 
feet, %eemed ^Imtost* angrily endeavouring to^ fall 
asleep. • 

A tall young man, who was sitting alone not fai off, 
cast a glance of contempt at him, and then, as if vexed 
at paving bestowed upon him even this slight att'ention, 
leaned forward, listening with eagerness to the soprano 
voice. '* Th% little dark woman observed him carefully 
above the scarlet feathers of her fan, which she ndw held 
quite still. His face was lean and brown. «His eyes 
were long and bl&ck, heavy-lidded, and shaded by big 
lashes which curled upward. His features were good.i 
»The Aose and chin were short and decided, but Jhe 
moutl^ was melangholy, almost weak. On his upper 
Kp gr^w a short moustache, turned &p at the ends. His 
body was slim and muscular. . • 

After watching him for a little while the dark 
woman looked again at the elderly jnan beside her, and 
then'quickly back to the youn^ fellow. %he seemed to 
be Gompjiring thf two attentions, of age and of youth. 
Perhaps she found something horribldf in the process, 
for she’suddenly lost her expression of sparkling and 
Ijirdlike sarcasm, and bencjjng her arm, as if overcome 
wkb lassitude, she l#t her fan drop on her kne«s, and 
stared moodilv at the carpet. . % 

A very tall woman, with snow-white^air and a face 
in which nobility aq^ weariness were mated, let f^ll two 
tears, and t huge man, with short, brohze-coloured hair 
jjnd a protrftding lower jaw,, who was sitting opposite to 
her, noticed them and suddenly looked proud. • 

The light soprano voile went on singinf an Italian 
song ^bout a summer right in Venice, about stars, 
dar^waters and dark peaces, heSt, and the sbqnd !n 
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nuisic, and of gondoliers calling over'the lagepe/s to 
tneir comrad*es. It was atj exquisite voice ; i^ot brge, 
but flexible and very warm. The pianoforte accompani-* 
meat was rather uneasy and faltering. Now and then, 
Vhen it became-bluired and .wavering, the yofte was 
abruptly Atiard and decisive,, oncS even piercing and 
atmost slfrewish. Then the pianist, as if attacl^dl by 
fe^played louder gnd hurried the tempo, the little dark 
Woman smiled mischievously, the white-haired woman 
^ut*her handkerchieT to her eyes, and the young man 
rooke^ as if he wished to commit murder. But the 
huge man with the bronze hair went on looking equafcly 
proud. • ^ - 

When the voicfe died away there was mstinct, 
‘though slight, applause, which partially drowned the 
accompanist’s muddled conclusion. Then a woman 
walked in from the second drawing-room with an angry 
expffession on her face. S' 

,She was tall and slight. Her hair and eyes wereP 
light yellow-brown, and the former had a naturai wave 
in it. Her shouldfrs and bust were superb, and he? 
snfall head was beautiftilly set on a lovely, rather long, 
neck. She had an oval face, with straight, delicate 
features, now^slighWy distorted by temper. Bufc the 
most remarkable thing about her was her complexion^, 
Her skin was exquisite, delicately sAooth and white, 
warmly white lifte a white rose. She®did nothing tq 
add to its natural beauty, though nearly every woman 
in London declared that shg had a special preparation 
and ahvajjs slept in a mask coated Vhickly with it. ’ %e 
Bond Strefet oracles • never received a visit from her. 
^he Imd been,^orn with an enchanting complexion, a 
marvmlous skin. She was young, just tjventy-four. 
She let herself alone because she knew impfcvement— 
in that direction—was not possible. The mask coated 
with Ji»liet jjaste, or Aphrodite ivorine, existed only 
in the radiant imaginations ftf her carefully-arranged 
acquaintances. A 

* In-appeirance sMe was a siren. By nature she'*was 
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a sih^^too But she had a temper an^ sometimes 
shoMjed it. She showed jt jiow. 

As sne waiked in slowly all the scattered people 
.janed forward, murmuring their thanks, and the men 


stood ap,and gathered found he*. • » 

“ Beautiful! BeaUtiful! ” %nuttered the thifi, elderly 
man^p a hoarse voice, striking his fingers rfepeatedly 
against the palms *of liis withered bands. ^ 

The young man looked at the singer and said 
nothing; but the anger in her fac* was reflected in ^isj 
and mingled with a flaming of sympathy that ma^e his 


appearance almost startling. The white-haired woman 
clasped the singer’s hands and “said, “ Thank you, 
dearesr! ” in a thrilling voice, and tlfe little dark woman 


with the red fan cried out, “ Viola, you simply pack up 
Venice, carry it over the Continent and set it down here 
in London!” * 


Oaf^ Holme frowned slightly. 

“Thank you, thank you, you good-natured deans,” 
she said with an attempt at lightness. Then, hearing 
fhe thin rustle of a dress, she turned sharply and cast 
an unfriendly glance at a mild "young woman with* a 
very pointed nose, on which a pair of eyeglasses sat 
astride, who came meekly forward, poking self- 
conscious, and smiling with one side oi her mouth. 
The man with €he protruding jaw, ^ho was Lord 
^olme, ^aid to iier, in a loud bass voice,— 

• “ Thanks, Miss Filberte, thanks.” 

• “Oh, not at all. Lord iJolme,*" replied the accom- 
paftist* with a suddefl air of rather foolish delight “ I 
consider it an#honour t«-accompany an amateur who 
sings like Lady Holme.” ' , 

She lai(^a slight emphasis on the word “amateur." 
Lady H^lme suddenly walked forward to an empty 
part of the* drawing-room. • The elderly man, whose 
name was Sir Donald Ulford, inade a movjemeflt as«if 
to follow her, then clearld his throat and stood still 
looking after her. Lord |Holme stuck out^ hi% undej 
jaw. But Lady Cardington, the. wnite-h^ired woman. 
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spoke to him softly, and he leaned over to and 
replied. The sleek man,^ whose name was Mr Bry, 
began to talk about Tschaikowsky to Mrll Henry* 
Wcjfstein, the woman with the rfid fan. He uttered 
his remarks authorit%tively in,a slow and languid voice, 
looking at the pointed tofc o^ his %hoes. Conversation 
Bepme general. , ' * • 

'^Robin Pierce, tlje tall young mart, stood alon# for a 
few minutes. Two or three times he glanced towards 
‘Lafty Holme, who Had sat down on a sofa, and was 
bpening and shutting a small silver box which she had 
picked up from a table near her. Then he waljced 
quietly up the room %nd sat down beside her. 

“ Why on earth didn’t you accompany yffursflf ? ” he 
asked in a low voice. “ You knew what a muddler that 
girl was, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes. She plays like a distraAed black beetle— 
horfid creature! ” 

• “ Then—why ? ” 

• “ I look ridiculous sitting at the f)iano.” 

‘‘ Ridiculous—yf>u ! ” 

• “ Well, I hold them»far more when I stand up. They 
can’t get away from me then.” 

“ And you’d rather ^have your singing ruinec^ than 
part for a mctoent with* a scrap of your physical influ¬ 
ence, of the influence that comes fror* your bpauty, ncJtP 
your talent—your face, not your soui. Viol^, you’re 
just the same.” • ’ 

“ Lady Holme,” Ae sai<^ 

“P’sl>!. Why?” 

“ My Ifttle husband’s fussy.*^ 

“^nd much' you care if he is." 

“Oh, yes, I do. He sprawls*when he fusses and 
knocks things over, and then, when I’ve aaothed him, 
he always goes and does*Sandow exerciSes and ge^s 
biggert ./^d he’s big enough as it is. I must keep 
him quiet.” f 

“ Bpt 3^ou can’t keep th| other men ^uiet. With 
^your face’and yoiil- voice—* 
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“ it isn’t the voice,” she said with cqntempt. 
l^e looked at her rathe/ s^dly, 

“ Why will ^ou put such an exaggerated value on 
your appearance ? Why will you never allow that three- 
quarters at least of your attraction comes from some¬ 
thing else'? ” * 

“What?” • 

“ V^our personalfty-^your self.” •> 

“ My soul I ” she said, suddenly putting on a farci¬ 
cally rapt and yearning expressidfi and speaking m a' 
hollow, hungry voice. “ Are. we in the prehistoric 
Eighties ? ” 

“ We are in the unchanging wofid.” 

“ Uncha'nging! My dear boy! 

“ Yes, unchanging,” he repeated obstinately. 

He pressed his lips together and looked away. Miss 
Filberte was cackling and smiling on a settee, with a 
manwfeose figure presented a succession of curves,'and 
who kept on softly patting his hands together a«d 
.swayiqg gently baicwards and forwards. 

• “ Well, Mr Pierce, what’s the maffer ? ” 

“ Mr Pierce! ” he said, almost*savagely. 

“ Yes, of the English Embassy in Rome, rising young 
diplogiat and full of early Eighty ysarns-^j” 

" How the deuce can you be as you are" and yet sing 
«ls you doj*” he adcclaimed, turning on her. "You say 
you care/or nothing but the outside of things—the husk, 
tfid shell, the surface. You think men care for nothing 
■^Ige. Yet when you sing you—^yofi.” 

•‘\Vhat do I do?”* 

“ It’s as if q^iother woman than’you were'^inging in 
•you—a woman totally unlike you, a woman who bej,ieve^ 
in, and loves, the rei beauty which you care nothing 
about.” • 

“ The real beauty that rules the world is lodged in 
the epidermis,” she said, opening her fan ^d Stalling 
slowly, “ If this ”— she tifuched her face--" were to be 
changed into—shall we sa;! a Filberte countenance ? ” 
“Oh!” he exclaimed. ' 
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“There!, You see, directly I put the mattej^wfore 
you, you have to agree wit|f q^e I ” 

“ No one could sing like you and have a fate luce a* 
syiy sheep,” 

“ Poor Miss Filbeate I Well, then, suppose me dis¬ 
figured and singing bett^ than eter—what man would 
listen to me ? ” ' « 

“ I should." • * • . * 

’ “ For half a minute. Then you’d say, ‘ Poor wretch, 

*sh&s lost her voice !** No, no, it’s my face that sings to 
*the wprld, my face the world loves to listen to, my face 
that makes me friends and—enemies.” , 

She looked into his eyes with impertinent directness. 
“ It’s my face tHkt’s made Mr Robin Pifercefceceive 
himself into the belief that he only worships women for 
their souls, their lovely natures, their—” 

“ Do you know that in a way ^ou are a singularly 
modest woman ? ” he suddenly interrupted. ^ • 

• “Am I? How?” 

" In thinking that you hold pecple only by jjpur ap¬ 
pearance, that your personality has nothing to say in 
tfie matter.” • 

“ I am modest, but not so modest as that.” 
“Welltlyn?”* 

“ Personality is a crutch, a pretty good crutch ; but 
so long as meij are men they will p^t crutcjjes secolW 
and—something else first. Yes, I know I’m a little bit 
vulgar, but everybody in London is.” • * 

“ I wish you livetl in Rpme.” ^ 

"I’v* spen people being vulgar there too. Besides, 
there be reasons why it would not; be good for me 
, to Ijye in Rome.” ,• 

She glanced at him again l^ss impertinently, and 
suddenly her whole body looked softer arid kinder. 

“ You must put up with my face, Robifc,” she added. 
It’s*no gpod wishing me to be ugly. It’s no use.' I 
can’t be,” I 

She laughed. Her ill-h|mour had entirely vanished 
“ If yoi^were—” hh said, “ If you were—1 ” 
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“ What then ? ” 

“ 0^ you think no one would stick to you—stick to 
^you for fourself ? " ? 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Wfiothen?” o 

“Quittf several old ladies, tit’s very strange, but old 
ladiea of a certain class—the almost obsolete class that 
wear^aps and ponnects piety with Ijlack brocade—like 
me. They think me ‘ a bright young thing. And so I* 
am.” *’ ® " 

“ I don’t know what you are. Sometimes I seem* 
to divine what you are, and then—then your face is 
like^a cloud which obscures you—acccept when you are 
singingE’ c 

She laughed frankly. 

“Poor Robin! It was always your great fault— 
trying to plumb shallows and to take high dives into 
watet l^lf a foot deep.” 

He was silent for a minute. At last he said.— 

“ And your husband ? ” 

“Fi*Itzl” 

His forehead contracted. 
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“Fritz—yes. What does he do? Try to walk in 
ocean depths? ” 6 t 

“ 'V^ou needn’t sneer at Fritz,” she said sharply. 

“ I beg^our pydon.” 

“ Fritz aoesn’t bother about shallops and depths. 
He«loves\ne absurdly, and that’s quite enough for him.” 
, • “ And for you.” 

* She.nodded gravely. 

“ And what would Fritz do if you were toMiOse your 
beauty? Woul9 he be like all the other men ? Would 
he cease to care ? ” , 

For the f first time Lady Holme” looked really 
thoughtful—almost painfully, thoughtful. 

• “ One’s husband,” she said slowly. “ Perhaps he’« 
different. He—he ought t<| be different.” 

A faint suggestion of ferror came into her large 
thrown eyes. 
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“There’i a strong tie, you know, whatev^ people 
may say, a very strong tig in marriage,” she murqjured, 
as if she were thinking out sometWng for herself,,^ 
“ Britz ought to love me, even if—if—” 

* She broke off aod looked about the room.^ Robin 
Pierce glanced round t^o ever ’the chattering guests^ 
•sitting or standing in easy or lazy postures, smiling 
vaguely, or looking grave and indifferentT Mrs 
Wolfstein was laughing, and yawned suddenly in the 
mfdst of her mirth.* Lady Cardington said something,, 
appsirently tragic, to Mr Bry, who was polishing his 
eyeglass and pouting out his dewy lips. Sir Dojiald 
Ulford, wandering •round the walls, was ejf^mining 
the pictures upon’them. Lady Manby, a*Voifian with 
a pyramid of brown hair and an aggressively flat back, 
was telling a story. Evidently it was a comic history 
of disaster. Her gestures were full of deliberate ex¬ 
aggeration, and she appeared to be impersowitfeg by 
tgrns two or three different people, each of whom had H 
perfectly ridiculous personality. eLord Holnjp.burst 
into a* roar of laughter. His big bass voice vibrated 
through the room. Stiddenly Lady Holme laughed too. 

“Why are you laughing?” Robin Pierce asked 
‘rather harshly. “iTou didn’t hear what Lady Manby 
said.” * 

“No, but Fritz is so infectious, d believe there ai« 
laughter microbes. What a noise he makes! „It’s really 
a scandal.” 

And she laughed agaii?, joyously. , ” ’ 

“•Yo» don’t know much about women if yob ‘'think- 
any storj^f Lady Manby’s is®necessary, to prompt my 
mirth. Poor dear old Fritz is quite enough. There he" 
goes again ! ” « 

Robin Pierce began to look stiff with constraint, and 
just then Sir Donald Ulford, in his progrdfes rouhd tjie 
walls,»reacjied the sofa where they were sitting. 

. “ You are very fortunatefto possess this Cuyp, Lady 
Holmg,” he said in a voices from which all resonance, 
bad long ago departed, • 
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“ Alas, Sir Donald, cows distress me! Xhey call up 
sad memories. I was ch^ed by one in the park at 
^rantoun when* I w^s a child. A fly had stung it, so 
it tried to kill me. This struck me as unreason fuq 
riot, and* e\er since then 1 have ■washed the Spaniards 
►would go a step farther* ana make cow-fights the 
natiorf^ pastime. I h{ite cows frankly.” 

Sir Donald Sat *down in an armchair and looked, 
with his faded blue eyes, into th^eyes of his host^s. 
#His drawn yellow face was melancholy, like the face 
of one who had long been an invalid. People^ who 
knefr him well, however, said there was nothing the 
matter gvitl^ him, and that his appearance had not 
altered during the last twenty years. 

“You can hate nothing beautiful,” he said with a 
sort of hollow assurance. 

“ I think cows hideous.” 

“ Cuyp’s ? ” 

“All cows. You’ve never had one running after 
-you.”. . • , . 

She took up her gloves, which she had laid down on 
the table beside her, and begatf to pull them gent^' 
through her fingers. Both Sir Donald and Robin, 
looked at her hands, which were ndt onl)^ beautiful in 
sljape but extraordinarily intelligent in their move- 
faents. WhatevA they did they did well, without 
hesitation or buitgling. Nobody had ever seen them 
Jremble. 

• “ po you consider thdt anything that can be danger- 
ous*for‘a moment muA be hideous for ever ? ’J^skdd Sir 
^Donald, after aelight paflse. ' ’ 

*• “ I’m sure I don’t know. But I truly think ^ows, 

hideous—I tjuly do.”* . 

“Don’t ftut on your gloves,” exclaimed Robin at 
this momgnt; 

Sir Donald glanced at him and said,— 

“ Thank you.” * 

“Why not?” said Ladjr Holme., , , 

It was obvious to both men that there ^as no need 
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to answer her question. She laid the gloves iajier lap, 
smoothed them with her sm^ll fingers and kegt silence. 
Silence was characteristic of her. When she was ift, 
goeiety she sometimes sat quite calmly and composedly 
without uttering a Vord. After watching^ h8r for a 
minute or two, Sir Donald «aid,— 

“You must know Venice very well and undj^stand 
it completely.” • . * • 

,“Oh, I’ve been tjjpre, of course.” 

“ Recently ? ” « 

“Not so very long ago. After my marriage Fritz 
took me all over Europe.” • 

“ And you loved*Venice.” ^ « 

Sir Donald dul not ask a question, he 'made a 
statement. 

“No. It didn’t agree with mq, It depressed me. 
We were there in the mosquito season.” 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” • • 

* “ My dear Sir Donald, if you’d ever had a hole in 
your pet you’d know. I made Fritz take me. away> 
after two days, and I’ve never been back. I don’t want 
tft have my one beautj^ ruined.” 

. Sir Donald did not pay the reasonable compliment. 
He only str€tchecf oul; his lean hands over his'knees, 
and said,— 

“ Venice is the only ideal city in Burope.”» 

“You forget Paris.” * o . 

“ Paris I ” said Sir Donald. “ Paris is a suburb of 
London and New York. Bari3 is no longer the c^ty«ot' 
lightt biA^e city of pornography and dressmakers.* 
“WeiC I don’t know exaCtly what»pornography is 
—unless it’s some new process for taking snapshotsf 
But I do know yrhat gowns are, and I lovn Paris. The 
Venice shops are failures and the Venice mosquitoes 
are successes, and I hate Venice.” I ^ 

• Aft expression of lemon-coloured amazement ap¬ 
peared upon Sir Donald’s face, and he glanced at Robin 
Pierce»as jf reques^ng the answer to a riddle. Robin 
looked ratl^pr as if he were enjoying himself, but the 
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puzzle4,melancholy grew deeper on Sir Dpnald’s face. 
Witivthe^air of a man dete|:nyned to reassure his mind 
ftpon some matter, however, he spoke again. 

“You visited the European capitals?” he said. 

“Yes, ^11 of them." * » 

“ Constantinople ? •• • ® 

“ 'ferrible place I Dogs, dogs, nothing but dogs.” 

“ Did you lil?e Petersburg ? ” p 
“ No, I couldn’t bear it. I cau^t cold there.” 

“ And that was why you hated it ? ” 

" Yes. I went out one night with Fritz on the^Neva' 
to bear a woman in a boat singing—a peasant girl with 
high chgek-bones—and I caught a frightful chill.” 

“Aff!’ said Sir Donald. “ What was the song ? I 
know a good many of the Northern peasant songs.” 

Suddenly Lady Holme got up, letting her gloves fall 
to the ground. 

“ f’ll«sing it to you,” she said. 

Robin Pierce touched her arm. 

“ F<jr Heaven’s stake not to Miss Filberte’s accom¬ 
paniment ! ” ^ 

“ Very well. But come and Sit where you can stfe 
me. 

“ Lwon’t,” he said with brusc^ue csbstinatcy. 
“Madman!” she answered. “Anyhow, you come, 
Sir Donald.” • 

, And ^he walked lightly away towards the piano, 
folibwed by Sir Donald, who walked lightly too, but 
' hacertainly, on his thin, sticlfclike le^s. 

What are you u|) to, Vi ? ” said Lord ,^lrfte, as 
she came near to him. • « 

*• “ I’m going to sirfg something for Sir Donald.” 

“ Capital J Where’s Miss Filberte ? ’J 
“ Here I «m! ” piped a thin alto voice. 

, There a rustle of skirts as the accompanist rose 
hastily frcfm her chair. , 

“Sitdown, please, Miss*Filberte,” said Lady Holme, 
in a voice of ice. . ^ ^ , 

Miss Filberte sat down like one who* has been 
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knocked on the head with a hammer, and LadyJHolme 
went alone to the piano, lumped the button that i^ised 
the music-stool, sat down too, holding herself very 
upcight, and played some notes. "For a moment, while 
^e played, her face was sa determined and* pitiless 
that Mr Bry, unaware thft sfee was still thinicing about 
Miss Filberte, murmured to Lady Cardington,—^ 
“Evidently we^are in for a about Jaw with 

the butter in the lordly dish omitted.” 

*Then an expression of sorrowful youth stole into^ 
’Lady Holme’s eyes, changed her mouth to softness 
and Tier cheeks to curving innocence. She leaned a 
little way from the»piano towards her audience and 
sang, looking up *into vacancy as if her^woiro were 
hidden there. The song hacl the clear melancholy 
and the passion of a Northern night. It brought 
the stars out within that room and Set purple distances 
before the eyes. Water swayed in it, but langwidly, 
a% water sways at night in calm weather, when the 
black spars of ships at anchor in* sheltered h§rbourSo 
are motionless as ringers of skeletons pointing towards 
the moon. Mysterious lights lay round a silent shore. 
And in the wide air, on the wide waters, one woman 
was singing »to herself of a sorrow that was# deep 
as the grave, and thiit no one upon the earth knew 
of save she who sang. The song w®s very .short Ti 
had only two little verses. When it was pver, Sir 
Donald, who had been watching the singer, returned fo 
the sofa, where Robtn Piei^e was sitting with his eygH 
shut «n<ii again striking his fingers against the? ^dms 
of his harffds, said, “ I have heard that song at night 
on the Neva, and yet I never heard*it before.” <." 

People began getting up to go away. It was past 
eleven o’clock. * Sir Donald and Robin fierce stood 
together, saying good-bye to Lady Hol|ne. As she 
h^ld out her hand to the former, she said,— 

“ Oh, Sfr Donald, you knOw Russia, dort’t you ?” 

“I do.” 

“Then* I want*you to Hell me the name of that' 
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Stuff they carry down the Neva in boats—the stuff that 
has sucTi a horrible smell. That song alwSys reminds 
me of it ffnd Fri^z can’t renferfiber the name.” 

“Nor can I,” sarid Sir Donald, rather abruptly. 
"Good-aight, Lady Holnge.” ^ 

He walked out of the rqomf followed by Robin. 



II 

L ord holme's house was in Cadogan Square,^ 
When Sir Donald had put on his coat in the hall’ 
he turned to Robin Pierce and said,— o 

“ Which way do you go ? ” ^ 

" To Half Moofl Street,” said Robin. ^ » 

“ We might walk, if you like. I am going the same 
way.” 

“ Certainly.” *’ 

They set out slowly. It was early in tJie'Jyear. 
Sjljowers of rain had fallen during the day. The night 
was warm, and the damp earth i© the Square,garden, 
steamed as if it 'Were oppressed and were breathing' 
wearily. The sky was dark and cloudy, and the air 
was impregnated with a scent to which many things 
'had contributed, each yielding a fragment of the,odour 
peculiar to it. Rain, ^oke, various trees and plants, 
the wet paint on a railing, the damp straw Jaid befbfe 
the house of an invalid, the hothouse flowers carried by 
a woman in a passing carriage—these and other things 
were represented inp the l^f avy atmosphere which w^S • 
full of tbe sensation of life. SircDonald expanded® his 
nostrils. o ^ 

“ London, London ! ” he said. I should know it if 
T we*re blind.” , 

“ Yes.’ The London smell is not to be oanfused with ' 
the smell of any other place. You have *een baclj a 
gpod while, I believe ? ” j 

I “ Three'years, I am laid on the London shelf now.” 

“You have had a long life of work—interesting 
work.”^ 
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“ Yes. Diplomacy has interesting mom^ts. I have 
seen ,many countries. I bave been transferred from 
Copenhafen to JTeheran, visited the Sultan of Morocco 
at Fez, and—” he stopped. After a pause he added,— 
“ And trow I sit in London clubs and look out of bay 
windows.” * • , * 

. Tl^y walked on slowly. 

“ Have you l«iown pur hostess qf to-night long ? ” 
Sir Donald asked presently. 

, “A good while—quite a good Ivhile. But I’m very 
much away at Rome now. Since I have been theip she 
has married.” 

“ I tiave only met her to speak to once before 
to-nighC; thAigh I have seen her abbut very often and 
heard her sing.” 

“ Ah!” 

“To me she is hn enigma,” Sir Donald continued 
with ^ogie hesitation. “ I cannot make her out at 
all.” , 

, Rolvn Pierce smiled in the dark and thrust his hands 
deep down in the pockets of his over?:oat. 

“ I don't know,” Sir Donald resumed, after a slight 
pause, “ I don’t know what is your—whether you care 
much «for beauty in its innumerable forms. Many’ 
young men don’t, I believe.” ^ 

“ I do,”,said R®bin. “ My mother is an Italian, you 
know, and not amitalian Philistine.” 

* Then you can help me, perhaps. Does Lady Holme 
•€are for beauty? But she njust. ft is impossible that 
sheldSdS not.” • 

“ Do you thipk so ? Why ? ” 

“ I really cannof reconcile myself to the idea that 
such performances as bers are matters of chance.” * 

“ "rhey aiK! not. Lady Holme is no\ a woman who 
chances things before the cruel world in which she, you 
and I, live, Slr I^nald.” 

“ Exactly. I felt sure of that. Then \^e come to, 
calculation of effects, to consideration of that very, inter- 
‘esting question—self-conscfausness ih art.” 
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*‘Do you feel that Lady Holme is self-conscious 
when she is singing?” • • * • 

“No. And that is just the points She must, I 
suppose, have studied till she has'reached that la|t stage 
of accomplishment fn -yhich the self-conjciousness 
present is so perfectly concealed* that it seems to be 
eliminated.” 

“ Exactly. She* has an absolute *coihmand over her 
the^s." 

“ One cannot deny it. No musician could contest 
ft. B\jt the question that interests me lies behind all 
this. ‘There is' more than accomplishment in her per¬ 
formance. There is temperament, there is 4 nin<|j there 
is emotion and compete understanding. I am scarcely 
speaking strongly enough in saying complete—perhaps 
infinitely subtle would be nearer thg mark. What do 
you say ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t think if you said that there appeals to be 
aneinfinitely subtle understanding at work in Lady 
Holme’s singing yoii would be going at all too ‘far.” 

“ Appears to be ? ” 

•Sir Donald stopped Tor a moment on the pavement 
■ upder a gas-lathp. As. the light fell on him he looked 
like a weary <Jld ghbst Jonging to fade away intb the 
dark shadows of the London night. 

“You say ‘appears to be,’” he repdhted. 

“ Yes.” * 

“May I ask why?” 

“Well, would yofi undertake to vouch for 
Holme^s uflderstanding—I mean fof the infinite sut>tiety 
of it?” * * ^ 

Sir^Donald began to walk on once more. 

“ I cannot fin4 it in her conversation,” he*said. 

" Nor can I, nor <an anyone.” • 

“ She is full of personal^scination, o|co|rse.” 

YdU me|tn because of her personal l:^q|y ? ” 

“No, it’s more than that, I think., Pfs me woman 
herself. oShe is suggestive somehow. Sn^'makes one’s 
imaginatioh’work. Of course*fthe is beatitifuR" 
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“ And she thinks that is everything. ^ She would 
part wijh her voice, her yitelligence — she is very 
intelligent in ‘ the quick, frivolous fashion that is 
necessary for London—that personal fascination y<ju 
speak ’o^ everything e-ath^r «han her white-rose 
complexion and the* wave in her hair.” 

“(Really, really?” 

“Yes. She thinks the outsideo everything. She 
believes the world is governed, love is won and ^elcf, 
happiness is gained and kept by the husk of things. 
She told me only to-night that it is her face which singS 
to fls all, not her voice; that were she to sing as well 
and be an ugly woman we should'^not care to listen to 
her.” 

“H’m! H’m!” 

“ Absurd, isn’t U ? ” 

“ What will be the approach of old age to her ? ” 

Yhsre was a suspicion of bitterness in his voice. 

“ The coming of the King of Terrors,” said Pieoce. 

“ But ehe cannot hfiar bis footsteps ,yet.” 

“ They are loud enough in some ears. Ah, we are 
at your door already ? ” « . 

“ Will you be good-natured and come in for a little 
while?" , ° ' 

“ I’m afraid—isn’t it rather late ? ” 

“ Only half-pfest eleven.” 

“ Wgll, thank you." 

They stepped into the little hall. As they did so a 
‘ val^ appeared at the headt of thd stairs leading to the * 
seWaAts’ quarters. <• 

“If you pbase, sir,’* he said to Pierce,"^this note 
has just come. 1“ was to ask if you would read it 
directly yoy returned.” 

“Will you excuse me? I’ said Pierce to Sir Donald, 
tearing op^ the envelope. 

He glatced at the note. 

“It is TO ask you to go somewhere to-night?” Sir 
Donald said. 

“ Yes, bat--*’ 
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“ I will gp.” 

“ Please don’t It is qpljr from a friend w^o is just 
round the corner in Stratton Street? If you wilf 
not mind his joining us here ‘I will send him a 
message.” o ’ ’ ^ . 

He said a few words to his maft. 

° “ That will be all right. Do come upstairs." 

“ You are sure ^ am not in the way ■> 

• “ I hope you will not find my friend in the way* 

thaf’s all. He’s an odd fellow at the best of times, and 
to-nigjit he’s got an attack of what he calls the blacks— 
his form of blues. But he’s very talented. Carey i^hls 
name—Rupert Car^. You don’t happen t® know 
hhn?” “ “ 


“ No. If I may say so, your room is charming.” 

They were on the first floor now, in a chamber 
rather barely furnished and hung with blue-grey linen, 
against which were fastened several old Italian <picftires 
in ,yack frames. On the floor were some Eastern rugs 
in which faded and originally pale colours mingled. A 
log fire was burning” on an open hearth, at right angles 
to. which stood an immense sofa with a square back. 
This sofa was covered with dull blue stuff. Opposite 
to it was a large and low armchair, also covered in<blue. 
A Steinway grand piand stood out in the middle of tha 
room.' It was open and there were tio ornaments or 
photographs upon it.. Its shining dafk case jeflected 
the flames which sprang up from the logs. Sevefkl 
dwarf bookcases of blhck w®od were filled with voliynesj ‘ 
some in ascquisite bindings, some® paper covered. On 
the top ofHhe bookcases stood "four dragon china vases 
filled with carnations of various colofirs. Electric lights' 
burnecl just under the. ceiling, but they v^jere hidden 
from sfght In an angle of. the wall, on a Wack ebony 
pedestal, stood an extrerhely beautiful marWe statuette 
bf^ nude girl holding a fan. Under this, an a plaque, 
was written,*' Uwe danseuse de Tttnisi^r 

Sir Ponald went up to ft, and stood before it for 
two or thr^ minutes in silewEe. 
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“ I see indeed you do care for beauty^* he said at 
Jength. , “ But—forgive me-o^that fan makes that 
statuette wicked.” 

“ Yes, but a thousand times more charming. Carey 
said jult Jhe same thin^ wh|n hfi saw it. I wonder— 
I wonder what LadyHolnne would say.” 

They sat down on the sofa by the wood fire. 

“ Carey could ptobably tell us,” Bierce added. 

“ Oh, then your friend knows Lady Holme ? ” 

“ He did once. I believe he isn’t allowed to now. 
Ah, here is Carey!” 

•A quick step was audible on the stairs, the door was 
opened, an^ a broad, middle-sizecPyoung man, with red 
hair, a%uge red moustache and fierce red-brown eyes, 
entered swiftly with an air of ruthless determination. 

"I came, but I,shall be devilish bad company to¬ 
night,” he said at once, looking at Sir Donald. 

‘^e’ll cheer you up. Let me introduce you to Sir 
Donald Ulford—Mr Rupert Carey.” 

Carey shook SiPDonald by the,hand. 

‘‘Glad to meet you,” he said abruptly. ‘‘ I’ve carried 
your Persian poems round the “world with me. They 
lay in my trunk cheek by jowl with God-forsakeq, 
gloribus old Omar.” ^ ‘ 

^ A dusky red flush appeared^ in Sir Donald’s hollow 
cheeks. • * 

“Re%lly,” he'said, with obvious embarrassment, “I 
Ahey were a great failure. ‘ Obviously the poems of 
a fo^n likely to be succescful in ‘dealing with finance,’ 
as*the* Times said in Reviewing them.” “ “ 

“Well, in the cours% of your career ydu’ve done 
some good things fSr England financially, haven’J you ? 
—not verypublicly,®perhaps, but as administer abroad!” 

“ Yes. ^o come forward as a poet was certainly a 
mistake.” J 

“Any fjlol could see the faults in your book? Tnue 
Persia all the same, though. I saw all tfe faults and 
read ’em twenty times.” ^ o 

He flung himself down in the big armchair. Sir 
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Donald coflid see now that there was a shining of 
miserjr in his big, rathereUgly, eyes. • ^ 

“ Where have you two been ? ” he continued, with a 
^rectness that was almost rude. 

“ Dining with the^lolmes,’^ answered Pier^ce.® 

“ That ruffian ! Did she s«ng ? " 

“Yes, twice.” ^ / 

“ Wish I’d heard her. Here am "I playing Saul 
without a David. Many people there?” 

“ Several. Lady Cardington—” 

* “ Xhat white-haired enchantress! There’s a Niobe 
—weeping not for her children^ she never had any,tut 
for her youth. Shd* is the religion of h^lf Mayfair, 
though I don’t know whether she’s got a tfligion. 
Men who wouldn’t look at her when she was sixteen, 
twenty-six, thirty-six, worship her now she’s sixty. 
And she weeps for her youth ! Who else ? ” 

“Mrs Wolfstein.” « * 

•i“ A daughter of Israel; coarse, intelligent, brutal to 
her reddened fing^-tips. I’d trust her to judge a ■ 
singer, actor, painter, writer. But I wouldn’t trust her 
wkh my heart or half-£f-crown.” 

, “ Lady Manby.” 

“ Humour «<n petticoats. She’s so infernally Ml of 
humour that there’s no^room in her for anything els& 

I doubt if she’s got lungs. I’m sure* she hasn’t got a 
heart or a brain.” * „ „ 

“But if she is so full of humour,” said Sir Donald, 
mildly, “ how does she—? ” « ^ “ 

“ How* does a great writer fell over an addition 
sum ? Hbw does a man who” speaks eight languages „ 
t;,alk ipibecility in them all ? How tk it that a bird isn’t" 
an angel? I „wish to Heaven« we kn^w. Well, 
Robin ? ” . o 

“ Of course, Mr Bry.” ’ « 

» Cai^y’s violent face expressed disgust ifl every line. 

• “ One or the most finished of London’s types,” he 
exclainsed. "No ojher city supplies quite the same . 
sort of man to take the ccft)ur out of things. He’s 
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enormously clever, enormously abominablefand should 
have been strangled at birth ^nerely because of his feet. 
*W by "he’s not Chinese I can’t conceive; why he dines 
out every night I can. He’s a human cruet-stan^i 
without tlje oil. He’s so mcyistrbusly intelligent that 
he knows what a beaSt he»is, and doesn’t mind. Not ^ 
bad sat of people to talk with, unless Lady Holme was 
in a temper Itncf you were next to her, or you were left 
stranded with Holme when the women went out of^the 
dining-room.” 

“You think Holme a poor talker?” asked Sif 
Dofiald. 

“ Preci^ poor. His brain"^ jis muscle-bound, I 
believA Robin, you know I’m miserable to-night 
and you offer me nothing to drink.” 

“ I beg your gardon. Help yourself. And, Sir 
Donald, what will you—? ” 

‘^N(S?thing, thank you.” 

“ Try one of those cigars.” .. 

Sii*Donald took one and lit it;, quietly, looking at 
Carey, who seemed to interest him a good deal. 

“ Why are you miserable, Carfcy ? ” said Pierce, as the 
former buried his moustache in a tall whisky-and-soda., 

“ Because I’m alive and don’t want to be dead. 
Reason enough.” 

“Because you’re an unmitigated egoist,rejoined 
Pierce. ^ ‘ 

'“Yes, I am an egoist. Introduce me to a man who 
IS nqf, will you ? ” o 

*“ And what about'women ? ” 

“ Many women are ndt egoists. But you have been 
‘'dining with one of Ae most finished egoists in Lqndop 
to-night.” • 

“Lady •Holme?” said -Sir Donald, shifting into 
the left-hand corner of the sofa. 

“Yes, yiola Holme, once Lady Viola Grkntoun,” 
whom I mustn’t know any more,” 

“I’m not sure that vou are^right, Carey,” said 
Pierce, rather coldly. 
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“WhatK’ 

“ Can a true and perfect egoist be in love ? ” 

" Certainly. Is not even an egoist a*i animil 
Pierce’s lips tightened for a stecond, and his right 
Ijand strained itself found his knee, on which* it was 
lying. • . • * 

“ And how much can she be in love ? ’ ^ 

“ Very much.” • *, . • t 

" Do you mean with her body ? ” 

“ Yes, I do; and with the spirit that lives in it. I don’t 
•believe there’s any life but this. A church is more 
fantastic to me than the room in which Punch* be¬ 
labours Judy. But > say that there is spirit ii\lust, in 
hunger, in everytRing. When I want $ drink my 
spirit wants it. Viola Holme’s spirit—a flame that 
will be blown out at death—takes part in her love for 
that great brute Holme. And yet she’s one of the 
most pronounced egoists in London.” « • 

• “ Do you care to tell us any reason you may have 
for saying so ? ” said ^ir Donald. • , 

As he spoke, his voice, brought into sharp contrast 
vwith the changeful <and animated voice of Carey, 
.sounded almost preposterously thin and worn out. 

“ She is always* conscious of herself in every*situa- 
tion, in every relation*of life. While she loves even 
she thinkf to herself, ‘ How beautifully I aqi loving I* 
And she never forgets for a single moment that she is a 
fascinating woman. If she were being murdered «lie 
would be saying silently, wjjile the knife went in, ‘ Whgt ‘ 
an attractive creature, what an uwreplaceable pefsSifage 
they are putting an end to I ’ ” • • 

“ Rupert, you are really too tbsurd I ” exclaimed* 
^’ierce, laughing reluctantly. • 

“I’m not absurd. I see straight. La^y Holme is 
^an egoist—a magnificent, an adorable ^ egoist, fine 
*enou^ in her brilliant selfishness to Btand quite 
alone." • 5 

“ A/id you mean to tell us that any woman can do, 
that?” exclaimed Pierce. 
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“ Who am I that I should pronounce a ^rdict upon 
the great mystery ? WhaJ do I know of women ? ’’ 

‘•Fa» too much, I’m afraid,” said Pierce. 

“ Nothing. *I have never been married, and only the 
married man knows anything of ^gomen. The French¬ 
men are wrong. It ij not tha mistress who informs, it 
is the loving wife. For me the sex remains mysterious, 
like the heroioe of my realm of dreams.” 

“ You are talWg gteat nonsense,®Rupert.” 

" I always do when I am depressed, and I am ^ery 
" specially depressed to-night.” o 

"But why? There must be some very s‘|>ecial 
reason.” r. 

“ T^ere is. I, too, dined out and met at dinner a 
youpg man whose one desire in life appears to be to 
deprive living creatures of life.” 

Sir Donald moved slightly. 

"^You’re not a sportsman, then, Mr Carey?” he 
said. *’ 

“ Indeed I am^ I’ve shot big game, the Lord 
forgive* me, and found big pleasure in doing it. Yet 
this young man depressed me. ^He was so robust, ^ 
perfectly happy, so supremely self-satisfied, and, 
according to his own account, so epormqusly destruc-' 
tive, Aat he made me feel very sick. He is married. 
IJe married a widow who has an ear-trumpet and a 
big shootifig in Scotland. If she could be induced to 
crawl in tunderwood, or stand on a cairn against a 
,sk}dine. I’m sure he’d pot at her for the fun of the 
tlfingii’. 6 ' “ 

" What is his name ? ’’tasked Sir Donald, v 
« “ I didn’t cafeh ij. My host called Jhim Leo. He 

has-” 

“ Ah 1 He is my only son.” 

Pierce locked very uncomfortable, but Carey replied 
calmly,— | o , 

“ Really. 11 wonder he hasn’t shot you loipg ago.” 

Sir Donald smiled. 

“ Doesn’t he depress yoif^ ? ” added Carey. 
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“He doe^ I’m sorry to say, but scarcely so much 
as I depress him.” . 

“ I think Lady Holme \;fould like him^” 

For once Sir Donald looked really expressive, of 
%utprise and disgust. • , • 

“Oh, I can’t think so I ’’ehe said., • 

• “ Yes, yes, she would. Sfie doesn’t care honestly 
for art-loving men. Her idea of a real npap, the sort of 
n>an a woman maAies, or bolts Witn, or goes off her 
head*for, is a huge mass of bones and muscles and 
thews and sinews that knows not beauty. And your 
son wofild adore her. Sir Donald. Better not let hyn, 
though. Holme’s a je;^lous devil.” 

“Totally without*reason,” said Pierce, with avouch 
of bitterness. . 

“ No doubt. It’s part of his Grand Turk nature. 
He ought to possess a Yildiz. He’s out of place in 
London where marital jealousy is more unfashjpn^ble 
than pegtop trousers.” 

He buried himself in his glass, ^r Donald rose to 
go. • • • 

“ I hope I may see ypu again,” he said rather tenta- 
jtively at parting. “ I am to be found in the Albany.” 

They both j^id tljey would call, and he slipped %way 
gently. • 

“ There’s a sensitive man,” said Carey when he had^ 
gone. “ A sort of male Lady Cardington. *Both of 
them are morbidly conscious of their age and scarry it' 
about with them as if it were a crime. Yet they’re • 
both worth knowing. People witj? that temperanteot* 
who don’* use hair-dye must, have grit. His son’s 
awful.” . ‘ . 

^ “ Ahd his poems ? ” ^ 

“Very crude,*very faulty, very shy, bift the real 
thing. But he’ll never publish anything again. It 
ni»»^t haye been torture to him to reveal as iiuch as be 
did in that b*ok. He must find others to express him, 
and such as him, to the world.” 

“Lady Holmes?” 
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"Par exemple. Deuced odd that wbiKe the dumb 
understand the* whole sl)ow the person who's describ¬ 
ing it “^uite upcurately to fijcm often knows nothing 
about it. Paradox,-irony, blasted eternal cussedness of 
life! .Did you ever knojv Lady Ulford?" 

“ No.** . . 

“ She was a horse-dealer’s daughter.” 

" Rupert I e 

" On my honour 1° One of those women who we all 
shirt and collar and nattiness, with a gold fox for a' 
tie-pin and a hunting-crop under the arm. She was 
kWed schooling a horse in Mexico after making Ulford 
shy |ind uncomfortable for ffifteen years. Lady 
CardingtcRi and a Texas cowbo)^ would have been as 
well suited to one another. Ulford’s been like a wistful 
ghost, they tell me, ever since her death. I should like 
to see him and hi^son together.” 

eA ^4^ard and almost vicious gleam shone for an 
instant in his eyes. ^ 

"You’re as criypl as a Spaniard at a bull-fight.” 

“ My boy. I’ve been gored by <he bull.” 

Pierce was silent for a minute. He thought of Lady 
Holme’s white-rose complexion and of the cessation, 
of Carey’s acquaintance with the Holmes. No one 
seemed to know exactly why® Carey went to the house 
in Cadogan Square no more. 

“ For God’s •sake give me another drink, Robin, and 
make if a stiff one.” 

Pierce poured out the ^hisky and thought,— 

Could it have been thatf” o ® 

Carey emptied the tumbler and heaved a 4ong sigh. 

" When d’you gp9 back to Rome ? ” • 

" Beginning of Jjjly.” 

" You’l^be there in the jlead seasofi.” 

“T like Rome then. The heat doesn’t hurt me and I 
e the peace. Antiquity seems to descend upon Jtht 
city in August, returning to its own whe^ America is 
far away.” 

Carey stared at him h|ird. 
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• ^ • 

“ A risingi^iplomatist oughtn’t to live in the past,” he 
said bluntly. 

“ I like ruins." / 

“ Unless they’re women.” 

’ *“If I loved a wontan I could love her when she 
became what is called a ruift.” , » • 

*“If you were an old man who had crumbled 
gradually with her.”, * , , 

* “ ^s a young man too. I was discussing—or rather 
flitting about, dinner-party fashion—that very subject 
to-night” 

“ With whom ? ” 

” Viola.” • 

“ The deuce! What line did you take ?”• 

“ That one loves—if one loves—the kernel, not the 
shell.” 

“And she?” 

"You know her—the opposite.” 

‘iAhl” 

“ And you, Carey ? ” 

“ I! I think if tfie shell is a beautiful shell 'and 
becomes suddenly broken it makes a devil of a lot of 
•difference in what most people think of the kernel.” 

“ It wouldnlt to me.” 

“ I think it would.” *• 

“ You take Viola’s side then ? ” 

“ And when did I ever do anything alse ? f’m off.” 
He got up, nodded good-night, and was gcJne in^' 
moment. Pierce heard him pinging in a deep voice as 
he weirt down the stairs, and $miied with a* Ihint' 


contempt. • • 

" How odd it- is that nobody wijil bdieve»a man if 
hS’s fdbl enough to hint at the truth of his true self,” 
he thought. "And Carey—who^s so cl5ver about 
people 1” 
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W HEN the last guest had grimaced at her and left 
the drawing-room, Lady Holme stood with her 
hend on the mantelpiece, facing a tall mirror. She was 
alone-for the moment. Her husband had accompanied 
Mrs IVolfSteiii downstairs, and La8y Holme could hear 
hie big, booming voice below, interrupted now and then 
by her impudent soprano. She spoke English with a 
slight foreign accent which men generally liked and 
woraieifc loathed. Lady Holme loathed it. But she was 
not fond of her own sex. She believed that all women 
were, untrustworthy. She often said that she had 
never met a woman who was not a liar, and when she 
said it she had no doubt that% for once, a woman was 
speaking the truth. Now, as she heard Mrs Wolfsteia’s' 
curiously improper laugh, she frowned: The face in 
the mirror changed and looked almost old. 

This,struck her unpleasantly. She kept the frown in 
its place and stared from under it, examining her 
features closely, fancying herself really an old woman, 
her whimsical fascination ^ead in its decaying home, 
hdr*pt>wers faded if*not fled for ever. Shd> mtght do 
what she likecithen. It would all be of no flse. Even 
the voice'\^ould be^racked and thin, unresponsive, un¬ 
wieldy. T,he will vi«3uld be phlegmatic. If it were not, 
the Jimbs, and features would not* easily obey its 
messages. The figure, now beautiful, would perhaps 
be marreds by the ungracious thickness, the'pitectd 
fleshiness {hat Time often adds assiduously to ageing 
bodies, as if with an ironic pretence of generously 
giving in one direction vihile takitig away in another. 
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Decay woulchbe setting in, life becoming perpetual loss. 
The precious years would b§ gene irrevocably. 

She let the frown go and looked again pn her Beailty 
|nd stniled| The momentary bitterness passed. For 
there were many precious years, to come for her, many 
years of power. She waS ypung» Her h^lth was 
superb. Her looks were of the kind that lasts. She 
thought of a famoys actress whom she resembled 
closely. This actress was already forty-three, and was 
still a lovely woman, still toured about the world win¬ 
ning tlw hearts of men, was still renowned for her 
personal charm, worshipped not only for her talent but 
for her delicious skin, her great romantic eyes, her |hick, 
waving hair. • • « 

Lady Holme laughed. In twenty years what Robin 
Pierce called her “ husk ” would still be an exquisite 
thing, and she would be going aboift without hearing 
the horrible tap, tap of the crutch in whose sus^inkig 
pow#r she really believed so little. She knew men, and 
she said to herself, as she had said %o Robin, th^t for 
them beauty lies in tlie epidermis. 

i‘ Hullo, Vi, lookin’ in the glass! ’Pon my soul, 
ygur vanity’s disgustin’. A plain woman like you ought 
to keep away from such things—leave ’em to the Mrs 
Wolfsteins—what ? ” 

Lady Holme turned round in time to ,see her' 
husband’s blunt, brown features twisted in the 
grimace which invariably preceded his poftentous 
laugh. . 

“ I adnrrfre Mrs Wolfstein/’ she said. 

The ladgh burst like a bombi , 

“You admire another woman! Why, youHw incap- 
aUle of it. The Lord defend me from hypocrisy, and 
there’s no greater hypocrisy than one wo^an ^kin’ 
Heaven to witness that she thinks another a stunnin’ 
Beauty.'* 

“ 'You kn>w nothing about it, Fritz. Mrs Wolfstein’s 
eyes woi^ld be lovely if they hadn’t that pawnbroking 
expression.’’ 
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" Good, good! Now we’re goin’ to heiir the voice of 
truth. Think it wen$ w«ll,^h ?" 

^ H£ threwihimself down on a sofa and began to light 
a cigarette. , . • 

“The evening? Nq, I don’t^' 

“Why not?” . . « 

He crossed his long legs and leaned back, resting 
his head on a^cughioft, and puffing, the 'smoke towards 
the ceiling. ’ 

“ They all seemed cheery—what ? Even Lady Card- 
ington only cried when you were squallin’.” • 

o It was Lord Holme’s habit to speak irreverently of 
anything he happened to admirei 

“<8he had reason to cry. Miss T'ilberte’s accompani¬ 
ment was a tragedy. She never comes here again.” 

“ What’s the row with her ? I thought her fingers 
got about over th€ piano awful quick.” 
t>“ TJhey did—on the wrong notes.” 

She came and sat down beside him. 

“You don't understand music, Fritz, thank good¬ 
ness.*’ 

“ I know I don’t. But twhy thank what’s-his- 
name ? ” 

‘‘ Because the men that do are«u8uaU>y such anaemic, 
dolly things, such shaved poodles with their Sunday 
bows oq,” 

“ What about that chap Pierce ? He’s up to all the 
scales and thingumies, isn’t he ? ” 

“Robin—” p 

Pierce I said.” , 

“ And I ssyd Robini’ 

Lord*Holme frowned and stuck out his under jaw. 
Wheu he was irritgted he always made haste lo6k 
like ^a prip-fighter. His prominent “cheek-bones, and 
the abnormal developihent of bone in the lower part of 
his face, helped the illusion whose creation beguft 
by his exwession. t 

“Look''here, Vi,” he said gruffly. "If you get up to 
any nonsense there’ll another Carey business. I 
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give yoa the tip> and you can just take it in time. Don’t 
you make any mistake. I’m. nok a Brenford, or a Godjey- 
Halstoun, or a Pennisford, to sit by and —'I ® ' 

“ What a pity it is that your body’s so big and your 
ihtSlligence so small,” ashe interrupted gently. “»Why 
aren’t there Sahdow ea^rci^es for increasing the 
brain ? ” . 

“ I’ve quite ‘enough brain to rub .alqng with very 
well. If I’d chosen tO take it I could have been under- 
‘secretary—” 

• “You’ve told me that so many times, old darling, 
and I rlhlly can’t believe it. The Premier’s very silly. 
Everybody knows that;. But he’s still got just a faint 
idea of the few things the country won’t stdhd. .tAnd 
you are one of them, you truly are. You don’t go down 
even with the Primrose League, and they simply worship 
at the shrine of the great Ar-rar.” 

“ Fool or not, I’d kick out Pierce as I kicked «ut 
Car^ if I thought—” 

“ And suppose I wouldn’t let you 

Her voice had sifddenly changed. There wiis in 
it tb® sharp sound whjph had so overwhelmed Miss 
filberte. 

Lord Holm% sat ^raight up and looked at his wife. 

“ Suppose—what ? ” • 

“ Suppose I declined to let you behave ridiculously 
a second time.” • 

“ Ridiculously! I like that! Do you stick out thajt 
“ Carey didn’t love you ? ” 

“ Haif London loves me. I’nj one of the .nfoet 
attractive women in it. That’s* why yoi^. married me, 
blessed boy.” • 

•" Ctrey’s a violent ass. Red-headed men always 
,are. There’s a chap at Whjte’s— 

“I know, I know. You told me about him lA^hen 
jroij forbade poor Mr Carey the house. But Robin's 
hair is blacl^ and he’s the gentlest creature, in dipiIo-> 
macy.” , 

“ I wouldn’t la:u8t him a yajd.” 
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“ Believe me, he doesn’t wish you to.** He’s far too 
clever to desire the impcJss^ile.” 

“ Then hc^can stop desirin’ you*.” 

“ Don’t be insulting, Fritz. Remember that by bjrtb 
you are a gentleman." • c 

Lord* Holme bit thrQuglf his cigarette. 

“ Sometimes I wish you were an ugly woman,”' he 
muttered.' « ^ * o 

“ And if I were ? " 

She leaned forward quite eagerly on the sofa and 
her whimsical, spoilt-child manner dropped fr<Sm 
her. 

“ You ain’t.” < 

‘tbon*! be silly. I know I’m dot, of course. But if 
I twere to become one ? ” 

“What?” 

“ Really, Fritz,*there’s no sort of continuity in your 
mental processes. If I were to become an ugly woman, 
what would you feel about me then ? ” 

“^How the deuce could you become ugly ?” 

“ Oh, in a hundred ways. I 'might have smallpox 
and be pitted for life, or be scalded in the face as poor 
people’s babies often are, or have vitriol thrown over me 
as lots of women do in Paris, or a»y number of things.” 

“ What rot! Who’d throw' vitriol over you, I should 
‘'like to l^ow ? ” 

He lit a fre^ cigarette with tender solicitude. Lady 
Holme’began to look irritated. 

“ Do use your imagination ! ” she cried. 

* Haven’t got ooe, thank God! ” he retUimed philo¬ 
sophically. ‘ ' 

“I itfslst upon<*your imagining me ugly. Do you 
hear, I insist upon U.” ® 

^he lai^ one soft hand on his knee" and squeezed his 
leg with all her might. ,/ 

• “ Now you’re to imagine me ugly and just tfiie 
as I am now.” b 

“ You wouldn’t be the same.” • 

“ Yes, I should. I shpuld be tAe same woman^ with 
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the same hajirt and feelings and desires arid things as I 
have now. bnly the face would be altered.” 

“ Well, go ahead, but Qon’t pinch so^old gitl.” * 

" I pinch you to make you exejt your mind. Now 
“tell me truly—truly would you love me-as jjou do 
now, would you be jealous of me. would you—” 

• “ I say, wait a bit 1 Don’l drive on at such a rate. 
How ugly are you ?" • . 

“ Very ugly; wotse than Miss Filfierte.” 

“•Miss Filberte’s not so bad.” 

^ “ Yes, she is, Fritz, you know she is. But I mean 
ever sc^much worse; with a purple complexion, perhajps,' 
like Mrs Armington^ whose husband insisted on a 
judicial separation ;* or a broken nose, or «om^hing 
wrong with my mouth—” , 

“ What wrong ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, anything ! What I’hotnme qui rit had— 
or a frightful scar across my cheek. Could ygu Ipve 
me as you do now? I should be the same woman, 
rem%mber.” ^ 

“ Then it’d be all*the same to me, I s’pose. ‘Let’s 
turn in.” ^ 

*He got up, went over to the hearth on which a 
sftiall wood fir^was ljurning, straddled his legs, bent his 
knees and straightened tljem several times, thrusting his 
hands into the pockets of his trousers, which were’ 
rather tight and horsey and defined his jmmenie limbs. 
An expression of profound self-satisfaction illumine^ 
his face as he looked at his wife, giving it a slightly 
leery e^r^sion as of a shre’Rrd rustic. His large,bkmt 
features seemed to broaden,, his big .brown eyes 
twinkled, and his lips, which were y;iick*anct« 4 fery red 
and had a cleft down their middle, parted under his 
short bronze moustache, exposing *two levftl rows of 
squarfcwhite teeth. ,, , * ' 

, " I^i^jolly difficult to imagine you an ugly lyoman?” 
he Said, with a deep chuckle. 

" I do wish you’d keep your legs still,” laid Lady 
Holme. ‘“What ea^hly pleasure can it give you to 
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go on like that? Would you love me*as you do 
now ? ” ♦ 

" Y0u’d bq, jolly iick i? I didn’t, wouldn’t you, 
Vi, eh?” 

" I» wonder if it ever occurn to you that you’re 
hideously*conceited,.Frit^? ”• 

She spoke with a touch of real anger, real ex¬ 
asperation. ff „ ' 

“ No more than any other Englishman that’s wortii 
his salt and ever does any good in the world. I a?n’t a 
timid molly-coddle, if that’s what you mean.” « 

o He took one large hand out of his pocket, scPatched 
his chgek and yawned. As he did so he looked as un- 
concwned? as free from self-conseiousness, as much a 
slave to every impulse born of passing physical sensa¬ 
tion as a wild animal in a wood or out on a prairie. 

“ Otherwise life ain’t worth tuppence,” he added 
thr«ug{) his yawn. 

Lady Holme sat looking at him for a moment in 
silence. She was^really irritated by his total lack of 
interest in what she wanted to interest him in, irritated, 
too, because her curiosity renjained unsatisfied, ^ut 
that abrupt look and action of absolutely unconscious 
animalism, chasing the leeriness o^the qpntented man^s 
conceit, turned her to softness if not to cheerfulness. 
‘She adoj^ed Fritz like that. His open-mouthed, gaping 
yawn thoved something in her to tenderness. She 
viiould have liked to kiss him while he was yawning and 
,to pass her hands over Ws short hair, which was like a 
mef and grew as stijjngly as the hair whicbhei^ shaved 
every morning from his.brown cheeks. • 

“ Wettfwhat absut bed, old girl ? ” he said, stretching 
himself. ^ « * 

Lady Holme did not ,/eply. Some part of him, 
some joitft, creaked as he forced his clasped , hands 
downward and backward. She was listening.eagerly 
for a repedtion of the little sound.' ^ * 

‘‘Wharl Is mum the word?” he sliid,^bending 
forward to stare into her face. 
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At this*a>oment the door opened, and a footman 
came in to extinguish the lights and close the piano. 
By mistake he let the lid oY the Tatter drtjp with^ bSng. 
Lady Holme, who had just got up p go to bed, started 
'viblentiy. She said aothing ];>ut stared at*him*for an 
instant with an expressiol! of cold rebuke oif her face. 
The man reddened. Lord Holme was already on the 
stairs. He yawned againjioisily; an«^ turned the sound 
wentually into a Ibrt of roaring chant up and down 
the Ifcale as he mounted towards the next floor. Lady 
l^olme came slowly after him. She had a very in- 
dividuSl walk, moving from the hips and nearly alwajrs’ 
taking small, slow s^eps. Her sapphire-blue^ gown 
trailed behind her* with a pretty noise* ove« the 
carpet. • 

When her French maid had locked up her jewels 
and helped her to undress, she dismissed her, and called 
out to Lord Holme, who was in the next room, t^ie door 
of which was slightly open. 

"Fritz!” . 

“Girlie?” * 

,His mighty form, attjired in pale blue pyjamas, stood 
,ip the doorway. In his hand he grasped a tooth-brush, 
and there were^abs pf white tooth-powder on his cheeks 
and chin. • 

“ Finish your toilet and make haste.” ^ 

He disappeared. There was a prcjonged ‘noise of 
brushing and the gurgling and splashing o# watw. 
Lady Holme sat down on the white couch at the foot, 
of thejgreat bed. She was wraijped in a soft»v?hite 
gown made like a burnous, a veritable ^rab garment, 
with a white silk hood at the back, and nowSsiae put up 
her hands and, with great precisioij, drew the Hood up 
over her head. The burnous, thus adjusted, made her 
look very young: She had thrust her bare feet'into 
white slippers without heels, and now she drew up hfer 
legi% lightly and easily and crossed them under her, 
assuming^, aif * Eastern attitude and the expression of 
supreme impassivity fvhich sujts it A long mirror was 
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just opposite to her. She ?wayed to and •fro, looking 
into it. 

* AIIah-AkJ)ar! ” she miSrmured. “ Allah-Akbar I 
I am a fatalist. Ev^ything is ordained, so why should 
I bother ? *1 will live for the day. I will live for the 
night. A<llah-Akbar, Allfih-Akbar! ” 

The sound of water gushing from a reversed tumbler 
into a full basin followed by the reappearance of 
Lord Holme, lookingVery clean and very sleepy. 

Lady Holme stopped swaying. 

“You look like a kid of twelve years old in tkjtj: 
"thing, Vi,” he observed, surveying her with hif hands 
on hiSjhips. r 

“I* am*a woman with a philosophy,” she returned 
with dignity. 

“ A philosophy! What the deuce is that ? ” 

“ You didn’t leatn much at Eton and Christchurch.” 
4‘ I Ifarnt to use my fists and to make love to the 
women.” ^ 

"You’re a bru^e!” she exclaimed with most un- 
philosophic vehemence. * 

“ And that’s why you worship the ground I tr^ad 
on,” he rejoined equably. “And that’s why I’ve always, 
had a good time with the women eyer sigce I stood six 
foot in my stockin’s when I was sixteen.” 

Lady Holme looked really indignant. Her face was 
contortea by a. spasm. She was one of those un¬ 
fortunate. women who are capable of retrospective 
Jealousy. 

• ‘*^1* won’t—how (iare you speak to m® of those 
women?” sho said bitterly. “You insult mef” 

“ Haag^t, therein no one since you, Vi. You know 
that. And what W 9 uld you have thought of a ogreat, 
hulkin’ chaf) like me who’d never—well, all right. I’ll 
dry up. flut you know well enough you wouldn’t have 
lobked at me.” 

“ I wonder why I ever did.” 

“ No, j?ou don’t. I’m just the chap ^6 guit you. 
You’re full of whimsies and ne^d a sledge-hammer 
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fellow to kTOp you quiet, y you’d married that ass. 
Carey, or that-^" • , • 

“ Fritz, once for all I won’t have my friends abused. 
I,allowed you to h^e your owb' way about Rupert 
Carey, but I will not nave^obin Pierce or ai^ofie else 
ii^ulted. Please understand* thaf. I married to be 
more free, not more—” 

“ You married because you’d fallen j51Iy well in love 
with«me, that’s why you married, and that’s why you’re 
a damned lucky woman. Come to bed. You won’tj 
dh?” a 

He made a stride, snatched Lady Holme up a^ if 
she were a bundle, apd carried her off to bed, • 

She was on the point of bursting into angry^ears, 
but when she found herself snatched up, her slipp’ers 
tumbling off, the hood of the burnqps falling over her 
eyes, her face crushed anyhow against her husband’s 
sinewy chest, she suddenly felt oddly contenffed, dis¬ 
inclined to protest or to struggle. 

Lord Holme did 49 ot trouble himSfelf to ask whet she 
was feeling or why she was feeling it. 

•He thought of hinfself—the surest way to fasten 
upon a man the thoughts of others. 



IV 

R obin pierce and Carey were old acquaintance’s, 
if not exactly old friends. They had been for a 
time at Harrow together. Pierce had six thoj^and *a. 
y^r and worked hard for a few hundreds. Carey had 
a thoifsan^ and did nothing. Hd l^ad never done any¬ 
thing definite, anything to earn a living. Yet his 
tafents were notorious. He played the piano well for 
an amateur, was aq extraordinarily clever mimic, acted 
better than most people who were not on the stage, 
and cotfld write very entertaining verse with a pungent, 
sub-acid flavour. But he had no creative power and no 
perseverance. A^'a critic of the performances of others 
he was cruel but discerning, giving no quarter, but 
giving credit where it was dfle. He loathed a bad 
workman more than a criminal, and would rather have* 
crushed an incompetent human 6eing*^than a worm. 
Secretly he despised himself. *His own laziness was as 
disgustiflg to him as a disease, and was as incurable as 
are ce^ain diseases. He was now thirty-four and 
realised that he was never going to do anything with 
hi^ iife. Already he had travelled over the world, seen 
a hundred, done 5 hundred things, rfp *had an 
enormojp^.ccjflainJance*in Society and among artists; 
writer^ actors, painters—all the people who did thii^s 
and dm them well. * As a rule they liked him, aespite 
his J^lzarrc bluntness of speech and manner, and they 
'inyariably spoke of him as a man of great talent; hp 
said because he was so seldom fool enough to do any¬ 
thing that could reveal incompetence. iHis mother, 
whcf was a widow, lived in the north, in am family 
mansion, half house, half castle, ^ear the s^a coast of 
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Cumberlanfl. He had one sister, who was married to 
an American. ^ • 

Carey always declared that he was tl^^t rarcflavis an 
atheist, and that he had been born an atheist. He 
alarmed that even vfhen a child'he had i^ve% for si 
moment, felt that there fouJ,d be. any othelk life than 
this earth-life. Few people believed hi'm. There are 
few people who can believe in a chilc^ atheist. 

• fierce had a totally different character. He seemed 
to be more dreamy and was more energetic, talked 
much^less and accomplished much more. It had 
always been his ambition to be a successful diplongtatf 
and in many respectsjie was well fitted for a diplomatic 
career. He had a'talent for languages, gi^at q^se of 
manner, self-possession, patience and cunning. .He 
loved foreign life. Directly he set foot in a country 
which was not his own he felt Stimulated. He felt 
that he woke up, that his mind became more jlert* his 
imiigination more lively. He delighted in change, in 
being brought into contact wit^k a society which 
required study to be understood. His present fate 
contented him well enough. He liked Rome and was 
.liked there. As his mother was a Roman he had many 
Italian conneotionsjtand he was far more at ease with 
Romans than with the average London man. His 
father and mother lived almost perpetually in largfc 
hotels. The former, who was enormously rich, was a 
malade imaginaire^. He invariably spoke of 4iis qiyttf 
normal health as if it w^e some deadly disease, and 
always trtated himself, and insisted on being treated, 
as if he*were an exceptionally distir\guished invalid. 
In the course of years his friends Jiad lea^ftod to take 
Ris View of the matter, and he wa^ at this timV almost 
universally spolfen of as “ that poor Sir Henrj^ierce 
whose life has been one long martyrdom.”* P<w ^ 
IJenry was fortunate in the possession of a wife w® 
really was a martyr—to him. Nobody had ever dis¬ 
covered wether Lady Pierce knew, or ditt not know, 
that hei/husband iyas qui^ as well as imost people. 
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There are many women with such secre^fe. Roliin’s. 
parents were at present* t%king baths and drinking 
wafers® in Getmany. They were later going for an 
“after cure” to Switzerland, and then to Italy to "ke^p 
warm e dijFing the autumn. AS they never lived in 
London, 44.obin had> no Jioi^e there except his' little 
house in Half Moon Street. He had one brother, 
renowned as ar pplo ^player, and (^ne sister, who was 
married to a rising politician. Lord Evelyn Cloves, k 
young man with a voluble talent, a peculiar power of 
irritating Chancellors of the Exchequer, and Ijair s« 
•thick that he was adored by the caricaturists. 

Robin Pierce and Carey saw little of each other 
now, rpeing generally separated *by a good many 
leagues of land and sea, but when they met they were 
still fairly intimate. They had some real regard for 
each other. Carey Telt at ease in giving his violence to 
theejui^ and self-possessed young secretary, who was 
three years his junior, but who sometimes seemed to Iwm 
the elder of the twc, perhaps because calm is essentially 
the senior of storm. He had even allowed Robin 
to guess at the truth of his feeling for Lady Holme, 
though he had never been explicit on the subject to> 
him or to anyone. There were mfementu when Robin 
wished he had not been permitted to guess, for Lady 
i^olme attracted him far more than any other woman 
he had seen, andohe had proposed to her before she had 
‘be^n cawied off by her husband. ^ He admired her 
beau^, but he did not beligve that it was her beauty 
whicn Jiad led him cinto love. He was suVe that he 
loved the woeqan in hsr, the hidden woman whom 
Lord HohawPand thp world at large—including Carey 
—kne\yiiothing aboyt. He thought that Lady Hblme 
herselraid rfot understand this hidden'woman, did not 
rejilisC as Ife did, that she existed. She spoke to him 
(tiifmetimes in Lady Holme’s singing, sometimes in ayi 
expression in her eyes when she was serious, ^omctimes 
even in a bcWily attitude. For Robin, half fam-^aitically, 
put faith in the eioquenge of liife as a reVealer of 
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character, of soul. But she did not speak to him in 
liady- Holme’s conversatio^i. *He really thought this 
hidden woman was obscured by the lovely window— 
he.conceived it as a window of exquisite stained glass, 
jewelled but concealin|[—through which sh^wasp con¬ 
demned 'to look for ever, through which, too^ll men 
must look at her. He really wished sometimes, as he 
had said, that Lady, Holme werq iigly, for he had a 
fahcy.that perhaps then, and only then, would the 
* hidden woman arise and be seen as a person may be 
seen through unstained, clear glass. He really felt that 
what he loved would be there to love if the face that 
ruled was ruined ; wouW not only still be there to^love, 
but would become rilore powerful, more true* to ifeself, 
more understanding of itself, more reliant, purer, braver. 
And he had learnt to cherish this fancy till it had 
become a little monomania. Robin “thought that the 
world misunderstood him, but he knew the worid t»o 
well 4o say so. He never risked being laughed at. He 
felt sure that he was ^ssionate, that fee was capali^e of 
romantic deeds, of Quixotic self-sacrifice, of a devotion 
that might well be sung by poets, and that would 
sortainly be worshipped by ardent women. And he 
said to himself»that Lady Holme was the one woman 
who could set free, if the Occasion came, this passionate, 
unusual and surely admirable captive at present #hained 
within him, doomed to inactivity and the creeping 
weakness that come% from enforced repose. • • 

Carey’s passion for Lady Holme had come ijito 
being shdrtl^ before her marriage. «No one knew mudi 
about it, or about the rupture of all relalioi^ between 
him and the Holmes which had eventually t^Cfl^lace. 
Bu! th^ fact that Carey had lost his head aljouryady 
•Holme was known to half London. For Ca^ey, when 
carried away, was singularly reckless, singularly careleser 
of consequences and of what people thought. It wsfs 
difficult to ir^uence him, but when influenced he was 
almost pail^lly ©pen in his acknowledgment of the 
power that had reac|ied hitiy As a rule, however^. 
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despite his apparent definiteness, his decisive violence, 
t^ere seemed to be sofnething fluid in his character, 
something that divided and flowed away from anything 
which sought to grasp and hold it. He had impetii^ 
bttt oot Aalance; swiftness, biift a swiftness that was 
uncontf^led. He^ resemt^ed a machine without a 
brake. 

It was soon .aftel* his rupture with the Holmes that 
his intimates began to notice tfiat he was becoming 
inclined to drink too much. When Pierce returned to 
London from Rome he was immediately con|cious«of 
the slight alteration in his friend. Once he re¬ 
monstrated with Carey about it. Carey was silent for 
a mameflt. Then he said abruptly,— 
c “ My heart wants to be drowned” 

Lord Holme hated Carey. Yet Lady Holme had 
not loved him, thdugh she had not objected to him more 
tlian to other men because he loved her. She had been 
brought up in a society which is singularly free^from 
prejudices, whicluhas no time to s^udy carefully questions 
of so-called honour, which has little real religious feel¬ 
ing, and a desire for gaiety .which perhaps takes the 
place of a desire for morals. Intrigues are one of the 
chief amusements of this society^ whiofi oscillates from 
London to Paris as the pendulum of a clock oscillates 
from right to left. Lady Holme, however, happened to 
be protected doubly against the dangers—or joys by 
•the w«y—to which so many of,her companions fell 
chperful, and even chattering, victims. She had a 
husband who though extremely stupid w&s extremely 
masterful, cH»d, for the time at anyrate, she sincerely 
loved Mtm She^as a faithful wife and had no desire 
to t^anything else, though she liked to be, anc^usUhlly 
w^in tKe fashion. But though faithful to Lord Holme 

had,*as has been said, both the appearance and the 
temperament of a siren. She enjoyed governing jnfin, 
and those who were governed by her, who submitted 
obviouslj^ to the power of her beauty andyhe charm of 
'panner that seemed to^jBmanatqifrom it, ^d to be one. 
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with it, were more attractive ^ to her than those who 
were not She was inclined) to’ admire a man for lovipg 
her, as a serious and solemn-thinking owonjan,'with 
ijaadeaux and convictions, admires a clergyman for 
doing his duty. Care^' ha^ dene his duty%ithp such 
fiecy ardour that, though she did not '{ire^ent her 
husband from kicking him out of the house, she could 
not refrain from thinking well of hun. o ^ 

* Her thoughts of Robin Pierce were perhaps a little 
more confused. 

• She^ad not accepted him. Carey would have said 
that he was not “her type.” Although strong atfd' 
active he was not the huge mass of bones and m,^scles 
and thews and sinews, ignorant of beauty and*dev<»d of 
the love of art, which Carey had described as her ideal. 
There was melancholy and there was subtlety in him. 
When Lady Holme was a girl thfs melancholy and 
subtlety had not appealed to her sufficiently tocindttce 
her ato become Lady Viola Pierce. Nevertheless, 
Robin’s affection for feer, and the petfuliar form it„took 
—of idealising her secret nature and wishing her 
obvious beauty awayhad won upon the egoism 
df her. Although she laughed at his absurdity, as she 
called it, and Honestly held to her Pagan belief that 
physical beauty was all fn all to the world she wished 
to influence, it pleased her sometimes to faacy that 
perhaps he was right, that perhaps her»greatest loveli¬ 
ness was hidden and dwelt apart. The thought wars 
flattering, and though her knowledge of men rejerjted 
the idea ,flhat such a lovelines» alone could* e^r 
command an empire worth thfi ruling, sbe^could have 
no real objection to being credited #ith a doulli|e share 
ofchafm—the chgirm of face and n»anner wfeich^very- 
one, including herself, was aware that she j)oss®Med, 
^nd that other stranger, more dim and mysterr^ws, 
charm at whose altar Robin burnt an agreeably per¬ 
fumed incerae. 

She Hy a peculiar power of awakening in others 
that whic]f she usualll^ seemec^ not to possess herself;- 
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imagination, passion, not only physical but ether^l and 
of^the mind; a tenderness* for old sorrows, desiiie for 
distant, fleeting, misty glories not surely of this earth. 
She was a brilliant suggestionist, but not in convejjsa* 
tion, • Hjjt face and h#r v^ice,*when she sang, were 
luring ftr the lovers ofi beauty. When she sang she 
often expressed for them the under-thoughts and under- 
feelings of secretly r'omantic, sec^tly wistful men and 
women, and drew them to her as if by a spell. But Her 
talk and manner in conversation were so unlike her 
singing, so little accorded with the look that o%n came 
iato her eyes while she sang, that she was a perpetual 
puzzle to such elderly men as Sir Donald Ulford, to 
suck,you?ig men as Robin Piercfe, and even to some 
women. They came about her like beggars who have 
heard a chink of gold, and she showed them a purse 
that seemed to be'empty. 

c Was it the milieu in which she lived, the influence of 
.a vulgar and greedy age, which prevented her ifrom 
shov^ing her true^self except in ,ber art ? Or was she 
that stupefying enigma sometimes met with—an unin¬ 
telligent genius? o 

There were some who wondered. 

In her singing she seemed to finderstand, to love, to 
pity, to enthrone. In her life* she often seemed not to 
understand, not to love, not to pity, not to place high. 

She sang ®f Venice, and those who cannot even 
Ihink €{ the city in the sea without a flutter of the heart, 
a fgeling not far from so0: pain in its tenderness and 
gratitude, listened So the magic bells al^guftset, and 
glided in ^airy barques across the liquid plains of 
gold. Hhe spoke i-of Venice, and they heard only the 
fami^d yoice of ihe mosquito uttering its mftjnight 
gracft before meat. * 

,*jy\Vhicfi was the real Venice? 

* Which was the real woman ? 



O N the following^ay, which w&s ^arm and damp, 
•Lady Holme drove to Bond Street, bought two 
new hats, had her hand read by a palmist who called 
himself* Cupido,” looked in at a ladies’club and thejj 
went to Mrs Wolfsteir^ with whom she was engaged 
to lunch. She did not wish to lunch with her. *,^he 
disliked Mrs Wolfstein as she disliked most womep, 
but she had not been able to get out of it. Mrs 
Wolfstein had overheard her saying <o Lady Carding- 
ton that she had nothing particular to do till four th^t 
day, and had immediately “ pinned her.” iSesides 
dislilfing Mrs Wolfstein, Lady Holgie was a little 
afraid of her. Lik^ many clever Jewesses, ‘Mrs 
Wolfstein was a ruthless ^conversationalist, and enjoyed 
sljowing off at the expense of others, even when they 
were her guest|. She had sometimes made Lady 
Holme feel stupid, even fgel as if a good talker might 
occasionally gain, and keep, an advantage over a lovely 
woman who did not talk so well. Jhe sensation 
passed, but the fact that it had ever been did noj dravi^ 
Lady Holme any clcfser to the woman with the " pawn¬ 
broking expression ” in her ejfes. , ' , 

Mrs Wi^fstein was not in th§ niost exclusive set in 
London, but she was in the smart sett w'fcich is no 
longer, exclusive although it somenmes hope\it is. 
^She knew the racing people, ne*arly all the ^ost 
fashionable Jews, and those very numerous* EngH^ 
patricians who like to go where money is. She al^ 
knelv the whole of Upper Bohemia, and was a persona 
gratissima^ if ^^t happy land of talent andt jealousy. 
She entervined a great deal, generally at modish 
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restaurants. Many French and 'German# were to be 
met with at her parties! and it was impossible to be 
wKh «either them or her Tor many minutes without 
hearing the “most hearty and whole-souled abuse of 
Englj^h aspirations, art, letters and cooking. Th^ 
respectij^lity, the jjicturesp the books and the boiled 
cabbage of Britain ail ‘ came impartially under the 
lash. „ 

Mrs Wolfsteih’s 'origin was obscure. That she wcas 
a Jewess was known to everybody, but few coilld say 
with certainty whether she was a German, a Spanish, 
-^Polish or an Eastern Jewess. She had much of t*Ke 
covert coarseness and open imp^ydence of a Levantine, 
and^6cca#ionally said things whicfe, made people wonder 
wjiether, before she became Amalia Wolfstein, she had 
not perhaps been—well really—something very strange 
somewhere a longcway off. 

c Her husband was shocking to look at: small, mean, 
bald, Semitic and nervous, with large ears which curved 
outwards from hjs head like leaves, and cheeks“blue 
from much shaving. He was sdid to hide behind his 
anxious manner an acuteness that was diabolic, and to 
have earned his ill-health by sly dissipations for which 
he had paid enormous sums. Tjiere j^ere two Wolf¬ 
stein children, a boy and a girl of eleven and twelve; 
small, swarthy, froglike, self-possessed. They already 
spoke three languages, and their protruding eyes looked 
jlmos^ diseased with intelligence. 

The Wolfstein house, which wks in Curzon Street, 
wjas tjot pretty. Apparently neither Mrs Wolfstein nor 
her husbanc^who was, a financier and company pro¬ 
moter on afvery large scale, had good taste in furniture 
and dfxoration. The mansion was spacious bu^ dingy. 
The^ was a great^deal of chocolate and fiery yellow 
There were many stuffy brown carpets, and" 
tables which were unnecessarily solid. In the hall 
were pillars which looked as If they were made of 
brawn, and arches with lozenges of azure Win||t In which 
golden stars appeared rather meretriciouslyX' *A plaster 
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statue of Hebt, with cKnkly hair and staring eyeballs, 
stood in a corner without improving matters. That 
part of the staircase which was not concealed bjP tlfe 
iyown carpet was dirty white. An immense oil 
paiifting of a heap of dead pheasants, rabbits^ndjwild 
duck, lying beside a gun anff a ^air pf leathei^aiters, 
imnlediately faced the hall door, which was opened by 
two enormous men with yellow complexions and dis¬ 
sipated-eyes. Mrs Wblfstein was af home, and one of 
the enormous men lethargically showed Lady Holme 
upstairs into a drawing-room which suggested a Gordon 
Hotel. She waited for about five minutes on a browft? 
and yellow sofa near a table on which lay some books 
and several paper-knives, and then Mrs Wolfst^in 
appeared. She was dressed very smartly in blue and 
red, and looked either Oriental or Portuguese as she 
came in. Lady Holme was not quite “certain which. 

“ Dear person I ” she said, taking Lady Hqlme^ 
hand^in hers, which were covered with unusually large 
rings. “ Now I’ve got a confession to, make. What a 
delicious hat j” * ’ 

I^ady Holme felt cert^n the confession was of some¬ 
thing unpleasant, but she only said, in the rather 
languid mannej sh* generally affected-, towards 
women,— • 

“ Well ? My ear is at the grating.” 

“ My lunch is at the Carlton.” , 

Lady Holme was pleased. At the Carlton onp can.^ 
always look about. 

“ And-*-itte a woman’s lun^h.” , , » 

Lady Hdlme’s countenance fejl quite frjqikly. 

“I knew you’d be horrified. Yw think us such 
bores, »nd so we are. But I coiydn’t resist ^ing 

? iaHcious to win stfch a triumph. You at a h#n luftch! 
t’ll -be the talk of London. Can you forgive irU ? ” 

• “ Of course.” 

‘•And can you stand it ? ” 

Lady l|o^e looked definitely dubious. 

“I’ll telf you who’p be there—Lady Cardington, 
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Lady Manby, Mrs Trent—do you know herf Spanish 
looking, and’s divorced •two husbands, and’s called the 
s^artet woman because sfie always dresses in red— 
Sally Perceval, Miss Burns and Pimpernel Schley.’? 
“JPim^ernel Schley j Who cs she ? ” 

" Tl;>* Americaij actress^ho plays all the improper 
modern parts. Directly a piece is produced in Paris 
that we run ctver to see—you know the sort I the Grand 
Duke and foreig'h Royalty specials—she has it adapted 
for her. Of course it’s Bowdlerised as to words, but 
she manages to get back all that’s been taken out in 
dijer acting. Young America’s crazy about he?. Sfie’s 
going to play over here.” 

, Lady Holme’s voice was not encouraging, but Mrs 
Wolfstein was not sensitive. She chattered gaily all 
the way to the Haymarket. When they came into the 
^Im Court they found Lady Cardington already there, 
seated tragically in an armchair, and looking like a 
weary empress. fThe band was playing on the bdlcony 
jusf outside the glass wall which divides the great 
dining-room from the court,^ and several people were 
dotted about waiting for friends, or simply killing“tigie 
by indulging curiosity. Among th^pi was a large, 
broad-shouldered young map, with a round face, con¬ 
temptuous blue eyes and a mouth with chubby, pout¬ 
ing lips. He^was well dressed, but there was a touch 
,of ho^fseyness in the cut of his trousers, the arrange- 
m^t of his tie. He sat close to "the band, tipping his 
green chair backwards arfd smoking a cigarette. i 

As Mr^ Wolfsfeiq, and Lady Holme ^went up to 
greet Lad^'^Card^gton, Sally Perceval and Mrs Trent 
came^in together, followed almost immedi^elyo by 
Lady Mdnby. 

^ Sally Perceval was a very pretty young married 
womift, whp spent most of her time racing, gambling 
and going'^ to house parties. She looked excessively 
fragile and consumptive, but had lived lmr(| and never 
had a day’s illness in her life. She was a^tjcomplished, 
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not at all Intellectulil, clever at games, a fine horse¬ 
woman and an excellent s^vimmer. She had been.^all 
over the world with her husband, who w§is very®hand- 
some and almost idiotic, and who could not have told 
*y<ft>what the Taj wa^ whether Thebes wa%in Egypt 
or India^ or what was the d?ffe^ence„ if any, b^een the 
Golden Gate and the Golden Horn. Mrs Trent was 
large, sultry, well-informed and supercUious; had the 
lustrous eyes of a Spaniard, and spoke in a warm 
contrSlto voice. Her figure was magnificent, and she 
pjided herself on having a masculine intellect. Her 
enemief said that she had a more than masculinS' 
temper. - ^ 

Lady Manby had been presented by ftovid^rice 
with a face like a teapot, her nose being the spout and 
her cheeks the bulging sides. She saw everything in 
caricature. If war were spoken of, her imagination 
immediately conjured up visions of unwashed -^najors 
conspicuously absurd in toeless boots, of fat colonels 
forced to make merry on dead rats^ of field-marshals 
surprised by the enemy in their night-shirts, and of 
common soldiers driven Jo repair their own clothes and 
preposterously at work on women’s tasks. She adored 
the clergy for |heir ^ious humours, the bench for its 
delicious attempts at dignity, the bar for its grotesque 
travesties of passionate conviction—lies with their wigs 
on—the world political for its intrigues., dressed up in 
patriotism. A Lor<j Chancellor in full state seeyied to 
her the most delightfully ridiculous phenomenon'ip a 
delightfuJlyi ridiculous universe, ^nd she had • once 
been ^ obli^d to make a convulsive §xit from an 
English cathedral, in which one^hundr^d colonial 
bishops were singing a solemq hymn, entirely 
^devastated by the'laughter waked in her by* this "most 
sacred spectacle. ’ ** >, 

• Miss Burns, who hurried in breathlessly:, ten iStinutfcs 
lattf, was very thin, badly dressed and ih^nificant- 
lookihg, vtpift her hair short-and could not %ee you if 
you were r|fbre than four feet away fropi her. She had 
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been on various lonely and distant?travelling excursions, 
about which ^he had writ/en books, had consorted merrily 
with flaked savages, sat in t?ie oily huts of'Esquimaux, 
and penetrated into the interior of China dressed as a 
man.o Her lack of‘affectation hit you in the face ob a 
first mating, and .her sincerity was perpetually em¬ 
broiling her with the persistent liars who,- |nas6ed 
together, form> what is called decent society. 

“ I know I’m late,” she saidf pushing her round 
black hat askew on her shaggy little head. “ P know 
I’ve kept you all waiting. Pardon ! ” 

“ Indeed you haven’t,” replied Mrs Wolfstwn. 
“Pimpernel Schley isn’t here,,yet. She lives in the 
hotf*!, so®of course she’ll turn up last.” 

. Mrs Trent put one hand on her hip and stared 
insolently at the various .groups of people in the court, 
Lady Cardington^ sighed, and Lady Holme assumed 
awacsyit look, which suited her mental attitude at the 
moment. She generally began to feel rather vacant 
if she were long %lone with women. ® 

Another ten minutes passed. ® 

“ I’m famishing,” said Sally Perceval. “ I’ve been 
at the Bath Club diving, ana I do so want my grqb. 
Let’s skip in.” , ^ 

“ It really is too bad—oh, here she comes! ” said Mrs 
Wolfstein. 

Many heads in the Palm Court were turned towards 
.the s^irs, down which a demure figure was walking 
wi^ extreme slowness. The big “young nian with the 
wound face got up fgam hi? chair and looked greedy, and 
the waiters js|anding by the desk just inside the door 
glanc^ r5und, vi^ispered, and smiled quickly before 
gliding off to their different little tables. o 

Pimpernel Schley was alone, but she moved as if 
wei^ leading a quiet procession of vestal virgins! 
She was dressed in white, with a black velvet band 
round her tiny waist and a large blaCk hat. 'Her 
shinipg, »traw-coloured hair was fluffed out jvith a sort 
of ostentatious innocence on either side >pf a broad 
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parting, an3Pshe kept her roiyid chin tucked well in as 
she in§de what was certainly an effective enjfpace. 
Her arms hung down at her sides, and ia one hand she 
c^ried a black fan. She wore no gloves, and many 
diamond rings glitterSd oji har small fingers, the rosy 
nails of which were trimmed into points. As she drew 
ne*ar lb Mrs Wolfstein’s party she walked slower and 
slower, as if she felt t^at she was arriving *t a destination 
mucl^too soon. 

Lady Holme watched her as she approached, 
examit|ed her with that piercing scrutiny in which 
the soul of one woman is thrust out, like a spear, toward? 
the soul of another. •She noticed at once that* Miss 
Schley resembled hdr, had something of her charm of 
fairness. It was a fainter, more virginal charm than 
hers. The colouring of hair and eyes was lighter. 
The complexion was a more dead,* less warm, white. 
But there was certainly a resemblance. Miss •Schfty 
was almost exactly her height, too, and— 

Lady Holme glan^sd swiftly round the Palm QDurt. 
Of all the women gathered there Pimpernel Schley 
and,herself were nearest*akin in appearance. 

• As she recognised this fact Lady Holme felt hostile 
to Miss Schley.* • 

Not until the latter was almost touching her hostess 
did she lift her eyes from the ground. Then she stood 
still, looked up calmly, and said, in a/> drawling and 
Infantine voice,— * % • 

“I had to see my trunjts unpacked, but iV^as 
bound to bb on time. I wouldn’t have come tiowhi 
to-day for*any soul in the wdtld but yoH, I would 
not.” • 

•It was a pretty speaking voice,clear an4 youthful, 
with a choir-boyish sound in it, and remarkably free 
from nasal twang, but it was not a lady’s v^jgp. ”14 
sbunded like, the frontispiece of a sun)li^^ number 
become articulate. 

Mrs Wolfstein began to introduce MilsNBchley 
to her guests, none pf whom, it seemed, knew he^ 
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She bowed to each of thfm, still with the festal- virgin 
aii^^ljd said, " Glad to knpw you ! to each .in turn 
without lookieg at anyone. Then Mrs-Wolfstein led 
the way into the restaurant. 

Everyone looked at tl:^ pafty of women as th’ey 
came inrand ranged themselves routld a table in the 
middle of the big room. Lady Cardington sat on dne 
side of Mrs Wol^tejn and Lady polme on the other, 
between her and Mrs Trent. Miss Schley was ejyactiy 
opposite. She kept her eyes eternally cast down like a 
nun at Benediction. All the quite young mjn who 
%uld see her were looking at her with keen interest, 
and ^wo or three of then»—probably up from 
Sandhurst—had already assumed expressions calcu¬ 
lated to alarm modesty. Others looked mournfully 
fatuous, as if suddenly a prey to lasting and romantic 
grief. The older men were more impartial in their ob¬ 
servation of Mrs Wolfstein’s guests. And all the 
women, without exception, fixed their eyes upon Lady 
Holgae’s hat. • • 

Lady Cardington, who seemed oppressed by grief, 
said to Mrs Wolfstein,— • « 

“Did you see that article in the Daily Mail this 
morning ? ” • • 

“ Which one ? ” • 

“ On the suggestion to found a school in which the 
only thing to be taught would be happiness.” 

“ Who’s going to be the teacher^ ” 

/Some man. I forget^he name.” 

“A man!”said Mrs Trent,in a slow,veilbdi:ontralto 
voice. “ men artf always furious if they think we 
have ajsy pleasure* which they can’t deprive us of at a 
minute’s riptice. A man is the last two-legged thing to 
be a ha^miness teacher.” 

• would you have then?" said Lady 

Cardingtoo^ 

“ Nql/ray, or a child.” 

“ Of^^ich sex ? ” said Mrs Wolfstein. 

VThe sex of a child,” replied Jilrs Trent. 
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Mrs VVatfstein lalighed ra^er loudly. 

“ I think children are |he nniost greedy, uns atM ed 
individuals in-^” she began. , 

“ I was not alluding to Curzon Street children,” ob¬ 
served Mrs Trent, iifterruptii^. '“When I spfak in 
general terms of'anything'l ^ways except Lqpdon.” 

• “Why?’’said Sally Perceval. 

“Because it’s no more natural, no^more central, no 
more in line with the truth of things than you are, 
Sally? 

, “ But, my deafi you surely aren’t a belated follower 
of Tolftoil” cried Mrs Wolfstein. “You don’t waflUP 
us all to live like day labourers.” 

“ I don’t want anybody to do anything, bilt if happi¬ 
ness is to be taught it must not be by a man or bjs a 
Londoner.” 

“ I had no idea you had been caOght by the cult of 
simplicity,” said Mrs Wolfstein. “ But you^are«so 
clevgr. You reveal your dislikes but conceal your pre¬ 
ferences. Most wom^ think that if*they only conceal 
their dislikes they are quite perfectly subtle.” 

“Subtle people are, delicious,” said Lady Man by, 
putting her mouth on one side. “ They remind me of 
a kleptomaniac^ I once knew who had a little pocket 
closed by a flap let into the front of her gown. When 
she dined out she filled it with scraps. Once she dined' 
with us and I saw her, when she thought no one was 
watching, peppering her pocket with cayeni^ and 
looking so delightfully sly and thieving. Subtle p8(pple 
are always ^ppering their nttle ppckets and thinking 
nobody se^s them.” . • * 

“ And lots of people don’t,” said ^rs Wdfstejn. 

•“Tihe vices are divinely comic,” continued Lady 
,Manby, looking dvery moment more likea!eapot. “I 
think it’s such a mercy. Fancy what a lot <>r^n*we 
should lose if there were no drunkards, fcMU^tmnce ! ’* 

Lady Cardington looked shocked. 

“ The virtues are often more comic than tn^yices,” 
said Mrs Trent, with calm authority. “ Dfamatist^Uiow 
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that. Think of the dozens of good fafbes whose 
foujj^tion is supreme respectability in contact with 
the^^ked wojld." 

“ I didn’t know anyone called respectability a ^ 
virtue,^ cried Sally FerfevaL ® 

“Oh^all the English^do®in their hearts,” said Mrs 
Wolfstein. “ Pimpernel, are you Yankees as bad ? ” ® 
Miss Schley was eating sole d la Colbert with her 
eyes on her plate.* She ate very sfiowly and took tiny 
morsels. Now she looked up, 

“We’re pretty respectable over in America, „I 
’9»ppose,” she drawled. “ Why not ? What bai%a does 
it do anyway ? ” • 

‘J»Well?it limits the inventive faculties for one thing. 
If one is strictly respectable life is plain sailing.” 

“Oh, life is never that,” said Mrs Trent, “for 


womra. 

. CArdington seemed touched by this remark. 

Never, never,” she said in her curious voice—a pice 
tears seeded for ever tcj^be lingering, We 
Woinfo are always near the rocks.” 

“Or on them,” said Mrs T/ent, thinking doubtjess 
of the two husbands she had divorced. 

"I like a good shipwreck,” exclain^d Miss Burns 
in a loud tenor voice. “ I was in two before I was 
^thirty, one off Hayti and one off Java, and I enjoyed 
them both thoroughly. They wake folks up and make 

Hiem show their mettle.” , t u > 

always dangerous to speak figuratively if she s 
atvywhere about,” murmured Mrs Wolfste4n to Lady 
Holme. “ S^^ll talk about lowerin^^ boat! and life- 
preservers now til])) the end of lunch. 

Lady Holme started. She had not been lisienmg 
to the conversation but had been "looking at Mip, 
Schlet ^She had noticed instantly the effect created m 
the ro^ by the actress’s presence in it. The magic of 
a name like a migratory bird, across the Atlantic. 
Numbe^'Af the youthful loungers of Londonnhad been 
waitj^ impatiently during ^ the last weeks for the 
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arrival of tlits pale and demurs star. Now that she had 
come their interest in was keen. Her pec^ar 
reputation for ingeniously tricking ^rs BoWdler, 
•se<jretary to Mrs Grundy, rendered her very piquant, 
and this piquancy was* increased hy her ostentatiously 
vestal appearance. , • « 

*Lady Holme was sometimes clairvoyante. At this 
moment every nerv^ in her body seen?ed telling her 
that tjje silent girl, who sat there nibbling her lunch 
composedly, was going to be the rage in London. It 
did no;k matter at all whether she had talent or not. 
Lady Holme saw that directly, as she glanced from oniB^ 
little table to another at the observant, whispering^ men. 

She felt angry with Miss Schley for reseriTbling^er 
in colouring, for resembling fier in another respectr— 
capacity for remaining calmly silent in the midst of 
fashionable chatterboxes. * 

“Will she?” she said to Mrs Wolfstein. m ■ * , 
%Yes. If she’d never been shipwrecked she’d have 
been almost entertiining, but—there’s Sir Donald 
Ulford tfying to attract your attention.” * 

Where ? ” • 

She looked and saw Sir Donald sitting opposite to 
the large young* man •with the contemptuous blue eyes 
and the chubby mouth. ‘They both seemed very bored. 
Sir Donald bowed. 

“ Who is that with him ? ” asked Lady Holme. 

“ I don’t know,’# said Mrs Wolfstein. “ H^ookf 
like a Cupid who’s ^en through Sandow’s school^ He 
oughtn’t* t^Vear anything but wing^.” • • 

“ It’s Sir Donald’s son, Leo,’* said Lad 3 ^Cardington. 
Pimpernel Schley lifted her eyes«for an instant from 
het ptete, glanced at Leo Ulford and cast them down 
again. * * 

“Leo Ulford’s a blackguard,” observed Mg-Trent. 

* And when a fair man’s a blackguard hbk!| mii^ more 
dangerous than a dark man.” 

All tHte women stared at Leo Ulford wiwN^ertain 
eagerness^ 
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“ He's good-looking,"j said Safly Percd^l. “ But I 
always distrust cherubic pepple. They’re bound to do 
ydSrfrthey get the chance. Isn’t he married ? ” 

“ Yes," said Mrs Trent. “ He married a dgafo 
heiresg,” ’ « * * 

“ Intelligent of him!, remarked Mrs Wolfstein. I 
always wish I’d married a blind millionaire instead*of 
Henry. Being a Jew, Henry sees not only all there is 
to see, but all there’ isn’t. Sir Dbnald and his^upid 
son don’t seem to have much to say to one another.” 

“Oh, don’t you know that family affectiq^’s the 
dumbest thing an earth?” said Mrs Trent 

“ Too deep for speech,” said Lady Manby. “ I love 
to ^e fathers and sons together, •the fathers trying to 
lopk younger than they are and the sons older. It’s 
the most comic relationship and breeds shyness as the 
West African clim&te breeds fever.” 

I ^now the whole of the West African coast by 
heart,” declared Miss Burns, wagging her head,,and 
moving her brown hands nervou|ly among her knives 
and forks, “ And I never caught anything there.” 

“ Not even a husband,” rauamured Mrs Wolfstei® to 
Lady Manby. 

“ In fact, I never felt better im my Ufe than I did at 
Old Calabar,” continued Miss. Burns. “ But there my 
mind was occupied. I was studying the habits of 
alligators.” , 

“ They’re very bad, aren’t thpy ? ” asked Lady 
MarjJ^, in a tone of earnest inquiry. 

« " L prefer to stu(;jy the*habits of men,’* said Sally 
Perceval, wljp,was always surround^ by h troop of 
young racing men, athletes, who admired her 
swimming feats. , • 

“Men hre very disappointing, I*think,” observed 
Mrs Trejit. “ They are like a lot of beads all threaded 
on*one§lring.jif 

‘ Andwmat’s the string?” asked Sally Perceval. 

‘V^. Men are far vainer than we at*. Their 
indifQ^nce to the little arts we practise shows it. A 



woman whi^ head ti^bald covps it with a wig. With¬ 
out a wig she .would fee| that she was an output 
totally ^werless to attract. But a bal<i-headed^1man 
ha^ no idea of diffidence. He does not bother about a 
wig because he expect# to l^e ac^red without on&.^!t 
“ And the worst of it is th^ he ia adored,” said Mrs 
Wdlfstein. “ Look at my passion for Henry.” 

They began to talk about their husbands. Lady 
Holm^ did not join* in. She and Pimpernel Schley 
were very silent members of the party. Even Miss 
Burns, who was—so she said—a spinster by conviction 
not by necessity, plunged into the husband questionf* 
and gave some very daring illustrations of the mar/iage 
customs of certain heathen tribes. • , 

Pimpernel Schley hardly spoke at all. When some¬ 
one, turning to her, asked her what she thought about 
the subject under discussion, she lifted her pale eyes 
and said, with the choir-boy drawl,— « ♦ 

“ I’ve got no husband and never had one, so I guess 
I’m no kind of a judg^” • 

“ I guess she’s a judge of other women’s husbands, 
though,” said Mrs W^fstein to Lady Cardington. 
“That"child is going to devastate London.” 

Now and thien Lady Holme glanced towards Sir 
Donald and his son. They seemed as untalkative as 
she was. Sir Donald kept on looking towards Mrs 
Wolfstein’s table. So did Leo. But .whereas Leo 
Ulford’s eyes were,fixed on Pimpernel Schlej^ Sir, 
Donald’s met the eyes of L^dy Holme. She felNan- 
noyed ; not because Sir Donald wa% looking at her, but 
because his*son was not. • # , 

How these women talked abou| their husbands! 
Lady Gardington, who was a widow,,spoke of husbands 
as if they were a face which was gradually ^ying out. 
She thought the modern woman was beginnin|^^ get 
a'little tired of the institution of matritlk)ny, and to 
care much less for men than was formerly ^e case. 
Being contradicted by Mrs Trent, she gave heir Ifc^ons 
for this belief. One was that whereas American nmt%ieq 
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girls used to go mad over #he “ leacfing men *** 0 ! the stage 
t^yey now went mad over thg leading women, She also 
in^^ced th§ many beautiful London women, univer¬ 
sally admired, who were over thirty and still remai^e<i 
spinsters. Mrs Tredt dpclar^d that they were abnormal 
and thajt, till the end of tjime, women would always wish 
to be wives. Mrs Wolfstein agreed with her on varibus 
grounds. One was that it was the instinct of woman to 
buy and to rule,*an(! that if she wire rich she co\jJd now 
acquire a husband as, in former days, people acquired 
slaves—by purchase. This remark led to ^he old 
■question of American heiresses and the English nobility, 
and ,!to a prolonged discussioni, as to whether, or not, 
mc^gt wdhien ruled their husbancJs. 

« Women nearly always argue from personal experi¬ 
ence, and consequently Lady Cardington — whose 
husband had treshed her badly—differed on this point 
fsom l^rs Wolfstein, who always did precisely what she 
pleased, regardless of Mr Wolfstein’s wishes. Mrs Trent 
affirmed that fore her part she (fought women snould 
trea^ their husbands as they treated their servants, and 
dismiss them if they didn’t bohave themselves, wi^out 
giving them a character. She had done so twice, and 
would do it a third time if the bccasion arose. Sally 
Perceval attacked her for this, pleading slangily that 
men would be men, and that their failings ought to be 
winked at; and Miss Burns, as usual, brought the marital 
^jrocMdings of African savages upqn the carpet. Lady 
Ma#roy turned the whole ^hing into a joke by a farcical 
description of the JPrivate Enquiry proedfedings of a 
jealous wonjaci of her acquaintance, who ha*d donned a 
canary-coloured wig as a disguise, and dogged her 
husband’s^ footsteps in the streets of London, only to 
find that he went out at odd timeS to visit a grandt 
moth^^from whom he had expectations, and who 
happened to^Hve in St John’s Wood. 

Theyoreign waiters, who moved round the table 
handu^fthe dishes, occasionally exchanged furtive 
gla^i^s which seemed indicative of suppressed amuse- 
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ment, and tftb men Who were iiunchtng near, many of 
whom were now smoking cigarettes, became more and 
more intent upon Mrs Wolfstein and her, guests, "•as 
th^ were getting up to go into the Palm Court for 
coffee and liqueurs, Lad'Jr C^dingtort again referred to 
the article on the proposed schqpl fos happiness, which 
had'apparently made a deep impression upon her. 

“ I wonder if happiness can be taught,” she said. 
‘‘I9itc|p —“ * 

“It can’t,”said Mrs Trent, with more than her usual 
sledge-hjmmer bluntness. “ We aren’t meant to be 
happy here.” 

“ Who doesn’t mean r*is to be happy ? ” asked poor 
Lady Cardington in atieplorable voice. 

“ First—our husbands.” 

“ It’s cowardly not to be happy,” cried Miss Burns, 
pushing her hat over her left eye as’a tribute to the 
close of lunch. “ In a savage state you’ll i^way* 
find—;’ 

The remainder of hjr remark was Jost in the frou¬ 
frou of skirts as the eight women began slowly to thread 
their^ay between the tahjes to the door. 

• Lady Holme found herself immediately behind Miss 
Schley, who mowed w<th impressive deliberation and 
the extreme composure of a well-brought-up child 
thoroughly accustomed to being shown off to visitors. 
Her straw-coloured hair was done low in the nape of her 
snowy neck, and, as she took her little steps, her ^ite 
skirt trailed over the carpet Ijehind her with a smfHof 
wirginal slynAs. As she passed Lep Ulford it brushed 
gently against him, and he drunsmed the^large fingers 
of his left hand with sudden violence pn the tablecloth, 
at the came time pursing his chubby lips and then 
opening his mouth* as if he were going to say some¬ 
thing. 

* Sir Donald rose and bowed. Mrs WWfstein mur¬ 
mured a word to him in passing, and they had upt been 
sipping thehr coffee for more than two or threenmifiutes 
before he joined them with his son. 
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Sir Donald came up«it once.t6 Lady llSlme. 

^ “ May I present my soi^ to you, Lady Holme?” he 
samt' 


“ Certainly.” 

“(^.eo, I wish to'intpduce ycSu to Lady Holme.” 

Leq Ulford bowed ^rather ungracefully. Standing 
up he looked more than ever like a huge boy, and he 
had much of <the expression that is often characteristic 
of huge boys—an expression in vi^ich impudenjq seems 
to float forward from a background of surliness. 

Lady Holme said nothing. Leo Ulford ^t down 
beside her in an armchair. 


“ Better weather,” he remarked. 

Theft he called a waiter, and aaid to him, in a hector¬ 
ing voice,— 

“ Bring me a Kummel and make haste about it.” 

He lit a cigarette that was almost as big as a cigar, 
and t(»rned again to Lady Holme. 

“ I’ve been in the Sahara gazelle shooting,” he 
continued. <• i' 

He spoke in a rather thick, lumbering voice and 
very loud, -probably because .-he was married to a, deaf 


woman. 


“Just come back,” he addedf 
“ Oh! ” said Lady Holme, 

She was sitting perfectly upright on her chair, and 
noticed that ber companion’s eyes travelled calmly and 
- critically over her figure with an .unveiled deliberation 
thjft' was exceptionally bmzen even in a modern London 
aiaiT. Lady Holtpe did not mind it. “ Indeed, she* 
rather liked dt. She *knew at once, by that look, the 
type of man with whom she had to deal. In Leo 
Ulford there was something of Lord Holme, in 
Pimpernel Schley there was perhaps a touch of 
herss,l|d Having finished his stare, Leo Ulford con¬ 
tinued— ^ • * 

“ JoJly out there. No rot. Do as you like and no 
one bother you. Gazelle are awfully %hy beasts 
.thgitfgh.’? 
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“ They nrast have? suited jipu,” said Lady Holme, 
very gravely. ^ _ 

“ Why ? ’’ he asked; taking the glass, of Kurflmm 
\yhikh the waiter had brought and setting it down on. a 
table by him. • , • 

“ Aren’t you a shy—er—^ea^t ? ”, , 

He stared at her calmly for a moment, and then 
said,— • 

•“ I say, you’re too%harp. Lady Hoi die.” 

He turned his head towards Pimpernel Schley, who 
wa# siting a little way off with her soft, white chin 
tucked well in, looking steadily down into a cup half 
full of Turkish coffee agd speaking to nobody. , 

“ Who’s that girl ? ** he asked, • * 

“ That’s Miss Pimpernel Schley. A pretty nam^, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Is it? An American of course.”* 

" Of course.” ,, « 

“ What cheek they have ? What’s she do ? ” 

“f believe she acte in—well, ascertain sort of 
plays.” • 

A slow smile overspread Leo Ulford’s face and made 
him look more like a huge boy than ever. 

“What certain soft?” he asked. “The sort I’d 
like?” 

“Very probably. But I know nothing of your 
tastes.” , 

She did—everytlyng almost. There are a^ood 
many Leo Ulfords lounging about London. 

“ I like aitything that’s a bit lively,'with no puritanic 
humbug abdut it.” • • . 

“ Well, you surely can’t suppose JJiat there can be 
any'pugitanic humbug about Miss Sphley or anything 
jhe has to do withi ” * 

He glanced again at Pimpernel Schley and^h^n at 
Lady Holme. The smile on his face b^ame a grin. 
Then his huge .shoulders began to shake gently. 

“ I do love talking to women,” he said, on|th? tide 
of a prolonged chuckle. “When they aren't neat?^ 
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Lady Holme still remained perfectly gFave. 

“ Do you ? Why ? ” sh» inquired. 

'“Can’t yqu guess why ? ” * 

“ Our charity to our sister women ? " 

She was smiling nojv. , * 

“ Ypu teach m* such a lot,” he said. 

He drank his Kummel. 

“I always learn ^something when I talk to a woman. 
I’ve learnt something from you.” * _ 

Lady Holme did not ask him what it was. She saw 
that he was now more intent on her than he Ij^d been 
on Miss Schley, and she got up to go, feeling more 
cheyful than she had since .she left the atelier of 
GupidB.” 

“ Don’t go.” 

“ I must.” 


“ Already! May I come and call ? ” 

“ "^ur father knows my address.” 

“ Oh, I say—but—” e 

“ You’re not ^oing already 1^’ cried Mrs Wolfstein, 
who was having a second glass of Benedictine and 
beginning fe) talk rather outrageously and with a^ore 
than usually pronounced foreign accent. 

" I must, really.” * • 

“ I’m afraid my son has bored you,” murmured Sir 
Donald, in his worn-out voice. 

“ No, I lijce him,” she replied, loud enough for 
Leo to hear. • 


iSir Donald did not loqk particularly gratified at this 
praise of his achie\;ement. Lady Holme "took an airy, 
leave of eveiybody. ‘When she came to Pimpernel 
Schley she said,-B- 

“ I wish you a great success, Miss Schley.” 

“ Many thanks,” drawled the vestal virgin, who waf 
still lojjking into her coffee cup. 

• “ I must ^ome to your first night. Have you ever 
acted in London ? " 


“ Ne«r.” 

‘^Yo* won’t be nervous ?” 
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• 

“ Nervoife! Don’t know tl^ word.” 

She bent to sip Her coffee. 

Wheh Lady Holm® reached the door oj the Caifrav 
jn^ wais just entering one of the revolving cells to gain 
the pavement, she heafd Lady Catdington’s low .voice 
behind her. * ,* . / 

Let me drive you home, dear.” 

At the moment she felt inclined to be alone. She 
hsud even just refusec> Sir Donald’s’ ea'rnest request to 
accom^ny her to her carriage. Had any other woman 
m^de her this offer she would certainly have refused it. 
But fev^pfeople refused any request of Lady Carding- 
ton’s. Lady Holme, lilje the rest of the world, felt the 
powerful influence thait lay in her gentleness af a nejye 
lies in a body. And then had she not wept when Lady 
Holme sang a tender song to her? In a moment they 
were driving up the Haymarket together in Lady 
Cardington’s barouche. • 

The weather had grown brighter. Wavering gleams 
ofligRt broke throughuthe clouds aq^ lay across the 
city, giving a peculiarly unctuous look to the slfmy 
streets, in which there wyre a good many ^Jedestrians 
more^or less splashed with mud. There was a certain 
hopefulness in tjje atmosphere, and yet a pathos such 
as there always is in Spring when it walks through 
London ways, bearing itself half nervously, like a 
country cousin. , 

“ I don’t like ^is time of year,” said Lady 
Cardington. 

, She was* leaning back ^nd glancing anxiously 
about her. • • • . 

" But why not ? ” asked Lady Ijolme. “ What’s 
the matter with it ? ” , 

“Youth.” 

“ But surely—” 

. “.The year’s too young. And at my Stge one feels 
very often as if the advantage of youth were • an unfair 
advantage.’* 

“ Dare I ask—?” 
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She checked herself looking, at her Companion’s 
spow-white hair, which was arjanged in such a way 
Chat it looked immensely thick under the big black hat 
she wore—a nat half grandmotherly and half coquet|isl), 
that certainly suited her to perfection. 

"“Soring—’’ shg w^ beginning rather quickly, but 
Lady Cardington interrupted her. " 

“ Fifty-eight,” she said. 

She laughed'anxiously and lo&ked at Lady Holme. 
“Didn’t you think I was older?” * 

“ I don’t know that I ever thought about it,” repyed 
Lady Holme, with the rather careless franlmess she 
often used towards women. 

OF course not. Why should you, or anyone ? 
^^en a woman’s once over fifty it really doesn’t matter 
much whether she’s fifty-one or seventy-one. Does it ? ” 
Lady Holme* thought for a moment. Then she 
said,-|fi 

“ 1 really don’t know. You see. I’m not a man,” 
Lady Cardiggton’s forehefid puckered and her 
mduth drooped piteously. 

“ A woman’s real life is vqry short,” she said. " But 
her desire for real life can last very long—hei'” silly, 
useless desire.” t ^ 

“ But if her looks remain ? ” 

“ They don’t.” 

“ You thiqk it is a question of looks ? ” 

“Do you think it is?” askqd Lady Cardington. 

' “ Bid how can you know anything about it, at your age, 
and.with your appearand?” «■ 

“ I suppoje we all have our different opinions as to 
what men are an^ what men want,” Lady Holme said, 
more thoughtfully than usual. ^ • 

“ Mefl ! Men ! ” Lady Cardingtbn exclaimed, wi^h 
a tqpcb’ of irritation unusual in her. “ Why should we 
women do, aftd be, everything for men ? ” . 

“ I don’t know, but we dp and we are. There are 
some taen, though, who think it isn’t a .question of 
.looks, qf think they think so.” 
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• Mi 

' Who ? said Lady Carding[ton, quickly. 

“Oh, there are 9ome,li answered Lady 
evasively* “ who believe in mental charm more than in 
ghj^ical charm, or say they do. And mental charm 
doesn’t age so obviously as physical—as the bod^oes, 
I suppose. Perhaps we ought; to pin our fait» to it. 
Whit do you think of Miss Schley ? ” 

Lady Cardington glanced at her.wfth a kind of 
depress^ curiosity. * 

“ She pins her faith to the other thing,” she said. 


“Ye^” 

“ She^s pretty. Do you know she reminds me faintly 
of you.” • ^ • 

Lady Holme felt aCute irritation at this remark, but 
she only said,— 

" Does she ? ” 

“ Something in her colouring. Pm sure she’s a 
man’s woman, but I can’t say I found h*f iri* 
teresting.” 

“ Men’s women seldom are interestkg to us. Tljey 
don’t care to be,” said Lady Holme. 

Suddenly she thought that possibly between 
Pimp^nel Schley and herself there were resemblances 
unconnected withcoloufing. 

"I suppose not. But still—ah, here’s Cadogan 
Square 1 ” 

She kissed Lady Holme lightly on the cheek. 

“Fifty-eight!” Lady Holme said to herself as,^e 
went into the hous6. “Just ^ink of being fifty-ei^t 
if one has beftn a man’s woman! Serhaps it’s bettet* 
after all to be an everybody’s wonfan. Wdl, but how’s 
it done ? ” » 

She Jooked quite puzzled as she came jpto the 
d^wing-room, whef-e Robin Pierce had been waiting 
impatiently for twenty minutes. ^ \ 

Robin,” she said seriously, “ I’m very unhappy.” * 

“ Not so unhappy as J have been for the last half 
,^our,” he said, taking her hand and holding it. What 
is it?” 
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She checked herself lookings, at her 'Companion’s 
sjnpw-white hair, which ari;anged in such a way 
^aiT it looked immensely thick under the big black hat 
she wore—a nat half grandmotherly and half coquet|i3l), 
that oertainly suited her to perfection. 

"“Soring—’’ shg wa| beginning rather quickly, but 
Lady Cardington interrupted her. 

“ Fifty-eight,” she said. 

She laughed'anxiously and lo&ked at Lady Holme. 
“ Didn’t you think I was older ? ” * 

“ I don’t know that I ever thought about it,” rep^ed 
Lady Holme, with the rather careless franlchess she 
often used towards women. 

OF course not. Why should you, or anyone ? 
^^en a woman’s once over fifty it really doesn’t matter 
much whether she’s fifty-one or seventy-one. Does it ? ” 
Lady Holme^ thought for a moment. Then she 
s»id,-7R 

“ r really don’t know. You see. I’m not a man.” 
Lady Cardiggton’s forehead puckered and her 
mduth drooped piteously. 

“ A woman’s real life is ve;ry short,” she said. “ But 
her desire for real life can last very long—he^ silly, 
useless desire.” 

“ But if her looks remain ? ” 

“ They don’t.” 

“ You thiqk it is a question of looks ? ” 

“Do you think it is?” askqd Lady Cardington. 

' “ Bid how can you know anything about it, at your age, 
and.with your appearancS ? ” • 

" I suppoje we all have our different opinions as to 
what men are an^ what men want,” Lady Holme said, 
more thoughtfully than usual. , • 

“Mefi! Men!" Lady Cardingtbn exclaimed, wi^h 
a tqpcja of irritation unusual in her. “ Why should we 
women do, aftd be, everything for men ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but we do and we are. There are 
some n|en, though, who thmk it isn’t a .question of 
.looks, qf think they think so.” 



VI 

T he success of Pimpernel Schley in London was 
great and immediate, and preceded her tipp&r- 
ance upon the stage. To some people, who thought 
they knew their London, it was inexplicable. Miss* 
Schley was pretty and knew how to dress. These 
facts, though of course denied by some, as all fa^s ipi 
London are, were undeniable. But Miss Schley had 
nothing to say. She was not a brilliant talker as so 
many of her countrywomen are. She Was not vivaciotis 
in manner, except on rare occasions. Sh^ was not 
interested in all the questions of the day. She was not 
—a great many things. • But she was one thing. 

She was exquisitely sly. 

Her slynesa.was definife and pervasive. In her it 
took the place of wit. It took the place of culture. 
It even took the place of vivacity. It was a sort of 
■ maid-of-all-work in h^r personality and never seemed 
to tire. The qdd thing was that it did not seem ^o Ure 
Others. They found it permanently piTjuant A|en said 
• of Miss Schley, " She’s a devilish clever little thing. 
She (Jon’t say much, but she’s up to e^ry move on the 
board,” •Women were impressed by her. Thtre was 
something in her supreme and snowy composurfe tljat 
suggested inflexible will. Nothing ever put h^ out 
or made her look as if she were in a false position. 

London yas captivated by the abnormal combina¬ 
tion of snow and slyness which she presented and 
began at once to make much of her. 
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At one time the English were supposed to be cold 
rather gloried in the ^supposition. But. recently 
a change ha§ taken place in the national character— 
at anyrate as exhilyted in London. Rigidity has gbnfe 
out (^^fashion. It is condemned as insular, and unless 
you are cosmopolitan "howadays you are nothing, or 
worse than „rtothing. The smart Englishwoman is 
beginning to be almost as restless as a Neapolitan. 
She is in a continual flutter of movement, as ifker bo'dy 
were threaded with trembling wires. She uses a great 
deal of gesture. She is noisy about nothingjp Sh« is 
vivacious at all costs, and would rather suggest hysteria 
thah British phlegm. ^ 

Miss Schley’s calm was therefore in no danger of 
Being drowned in any pervasive calm about her. On 
the contrary, it stood out. It became very individual, 
iler composed speechlessness in the midst of uneasy 
chatter—the Englishwoman is seldom really self- 
possessed—carried with it a certain dignity which took 
the place of brSeding. She w'as always at her ease, 
and to be ^Iways at your ease makes a deep impression 
upon London, which is full of self-consciousness. * 

She began to be the fashion at once. A great la3y, 
who had a passion for supplying smirt men with what 
they wanted, saw that they'were going to want Miss 
Schley and promptly took her up. Other women 
followed suft. Miss Schley had a double triumph. 
She was run after by women as well as by men. She got 
Jier, little foot in ever 3 (swhere and in qp time. Her 
personal ch|iractdr yas not notoriously bad. Thfe' 
slyness had taken care of that. But even if it had 
been, if only tlfe papers had not been too busy in 
the matter, she mlight have had suocess. Som% people 
do whbse names have figured upon the evening biHs 
exposed at tiie street corners. Hers had not and was 
not likely to. It was her art to look deliberately pure 
and good, and to suggest, in a way almos| indefinable 
and vfiy perpetual, that she could be anything and 
everytlpng, and perhaps had been, under the perfumed 
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shadow of the rose* The fict that the suggestion 
seemed to be conveyed with intention was the thi^ 
that took corrupt old London’s fancy an^l made Hiss 
Schley a pet. 

Her name of Pimpernel was not>against her. , 

Men liked it for its innoceqce, and laughed as they 
mentioned it in clubs, as who should say,— 

“ We know the sort of Pimpernel we mean.” 

0 Mis^ Schley’s soclkl success brought her into Lady 
Holme’s set, and people noticed, what Lady Holme 
ha#l beqp the first to notice, the faint likeness betwl^en 
them. Lady Holme was not exquisitely sly. Her 
voice was not like a ch«ir-boy's; her manner wa% not 
like the manner of Sn image; her eyes wereTnot for 
ever cast down. Even her characteristic silence was 
far less perpetual than the equally characteristic silence 
of Miss Schley. But men said thdy were the same 
colour. What men said women began to think aclti 
it waj not an assertion wholly without foundation. At 
a little distance thereewas an odd resemblance in the 
one white face and fair hair to the other. Miss Schley’s 
way of moving, too, had* a sort of reference to Lady 
Holrne’s individual walk. There were several things 
characteristic oi LacJy Holme which Miss Schley 
seemed to reproduce, as it were, with a sly exaggera¬ 
tion. Her hair was similar, but paler, her whiteness 
more dead, her silence more perpetual, her composure 
more enigmatically* serene, her gait slower, with 
diminished steps. , ' 

It was ay*a little like an imitation, with just a touch 
of caricature added. * • 

One or two friends remarked *ipon it to Lady 
Hohne^ who hear^ them very airilyt , 

“ Are we alike ? ” she said. “ I daresay, ljut you 
mustn’t expect me to see it. One never know» the 
.sfirt of impression one produces on the world. I think 
Miss Schley a very attractive little creature, and as to 
her social gifts, I bow to them.” I 

“But she has none,” cried Mrs Wolfstein.who was 
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everyt^png, and perhaps had been, under the perfumed 
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apparently very jgenaral. If people were going to talk 
about her exclusion of Mi^ Schley, she would certainly 
not exclude her. She asked herself why she wished 
>and said to herself that Miss Schley’s slyfiess bored her. 
But she knew that th^real reason qf the secret hostility 
she felt towards the Americaif was the fact their 
resemblance to each other. ‘Until Miss Schley ap¬ 
peared in London she—Viola Holme—had been original 
both in her beauty and in her manrfer Of presenting it to 
the world. Miss Schley was turning her into a type. 

, It yas too bad. Any woman would have disliked it. 

She wondered whether Miss Schley recognised the 
likeness. But of coursf people had spoken to her about 
it. Mrs Wolfstein was her bosom friend. The Jffewess 
had met her first at Carlsbad and, with that terflble 
social flair which often dwells in Israel, had at odce 
realised her fitness for a London success and resolved 
to “ get her over.” Women of the Wolfstein sfjpcies ye 
selc^m jealously timorous of the triumphs of other 
women. A certain coarse cleverness^a certain ingrained 
assurance and unconquerable self-confidence keeps 
them hardy. And theji generally have a poble reliance 
on the power of the tongue. Being incapable of any 
fear of Miss Schley, Mrs Wolfstein, ever on the look-out 
for means of improving j^er already satisfactory position 
in the London world, saw one in the vestal virgin and 
resolved to launch her in England. She was delighted 
with the result. Hiss Schley had alreaoy added several 
very desirable people to the Wolfstein visiting-list. In, 
return “ Hdhry” had “put fier on to” one or tw,o vpry 
good things in the City. Everything jwould bd most 
satisfactory if only Lady Holme ^were not tiresome 
abou( the Cadogan Square door. , 

“ She hates you. Pimpernel,” said Mrs Wolfstein to 
her friend. 

“ Why ? ” drawled Miss Schley. 

“You know why«perfectly well. You reproduce her 
looks. Fm perfectly certain she’s dreading your firsf 
night. She’s afraid people will begin to fhiRk that 
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extraordinary colourless* charm the and you possess 
stagey. Besides, you hav% certain mannerisms—you 
"don’t imitate her, Pimpernel?” 

The pawnbroking expression was remarkably 
apparent for a moment in Mrs'*Wolfstein’s eyes. 

" I haven’t started t4 yet.” 

“Yet?” 


" Well, if she don’t agk me to number thirty-eight— 
’tis thirty-eight ?*’ 

“ Forty-two.” 

“ Forty-two Cadogan Square, I might be tfmptqd. 
I came out as a mimic, you know, at Corsher and 
Byall’s in Philadelphia.” < 

Miss* Schley gazed reflectively upon the brown 
ca/i)et of Mrs Wolfstein’s boudoir. 

* “ Folks said I wasn’t bad,” she added meditatively. 

“ I think I ought to warn Viola,” said Mrs Wolfstein. 
She^as peculiarly intimate with people of distinc¬ 
tion when they weren’t there. Miss Schley lookec^as if 
she had not hearjJ. She often Jid when anything of 
importance to her was said. It was important to her to 
be admitted io Lady Holme’s bouse. Everybody went 
there. It was one of the very smartest houses ift 
London, and since everybody knVw that she had been 
introduced to Lady Holme, sjnce half the world was 
comparing their faces and would soon begin to compare 
their mannerispis—well, it would be better that she 
should not be forced into .any revival of her Phila¬ 
delphia talents. 

, Mfs Wolfstein did not warn Lady Holm^e^ She was 
far too fond of^being amused to do anything so short¬ 
sighted. Indeed, f^om that moment she was inclined 
to conspire to ke^ the Cadogan S^iquare dooa sHut 
against hef friend. She did not go so far as that, for 
she hgd k firm faith in Pimpernel’s cuteness and was 
aware that she ^ould be found out. But she remained^ 
passive and kept her eyes wide open. 

Miss Schley was only going to act for a*lmonth in 
London. ^Her managers had taken a theatre for her 
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from the first of Juneftill the first of July. As she was 
to appear in a play she had*already acted in all over the 
States, and as her American company was coming over 
*0 support her, she h^ nothing to do in the way of 
preparation. Having^arrived early in the year, she 
had nearly three months of iffcenees to enjoy. Her 
conversation with Mrs Wolfstein took place in the 
latter days of March. And it .was, just at this period 
that LajJy Holme be|fan seriously to* debate whether 
she should, or should not, open her door to the 
Aijieric^n. She knew Miss Schley was determined to 
come to her house. She knew her house was one of 
those to which any woman setting out on the conquest 
of London would wislf to come. She did not want Miss 
Schley there, but she resolved to invite her if peoples 
talked too much about her not being invited. And she 
wished to be informed if they did. One day she spoke 
to Robin Pierce about it. Lord Holme’s treatment dF 
Carej^had not yet been applied to him. They met at 
a private view in Bone? Street, given «by a painter who 
was adored by the smart world, and, as yet, totally 
unknown in every other circle. The exhibition was of 
portraits of beautiful ^women, and all the beautiful 
women and thei> admirers crowded the rooms. Both 
Lady Holme and Miss* Schley had been included 
among the sitters of the painter, and—was it by chance 
or design ?—their portraits hung side by «ide upon the 
brown paper-covered wallsi Lady Holme was not 
aware of this when she caugjjt Robin’s eye through a 
crevice in th^*picture hats and called him to her whh & 
little nod. 

“ Is there tea ? ” 

“*Yas. In the ^st room.” 

• “Take me there. Oh, there’s Ashley Greaves. 
Avoid him, like a dear, till I’ve lool^d at some¬ 
thing.” 

Ashley Greaves was the painter. There was 
nothing of the Bohemian about him. He looked like 
a heavy cavalry officer as he stood in thd centre of the* 
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room talking to a small, sharp-matured old lady in a 
poke bonnet. « 

" He's sags. Lady Blower’s got hold of him.” 

“Poor wretch! She ought to have a keeper. 
Strong tea, Robinr” ' 

They found atsettj;^ in a corner walled in by the 
backs of tea-drinking beauties. 

"I want to ask you. something,” said I,ady Holme, 
confidentially. ““You go about*and hear what they’re 
saying.” * 

“ And greater nonsense it seems each new ^aSo;i.” 

“ Nonsense keeps us alive.” 

“Is it the oxygen self-administered by an almost 
njoribdhd society ? ” *■ 

, “ It’s the perfume that prevents us from noticing 

the stuffiness of the room. But, Robin, tell me—what 
is the nonsense cff now ? ” 

* “Religious, political, theatrical, divorce court or 

what, Lady Holme ? ” ^ 

^ He looked at her with a touch of mischief in his 
dark face, which told her, and was meant to tell her, 
that he was on the alert, and had divined that she had 
a purpose in thus pleasantly taking possession • of 
him. * • 

“ Oh, the people—nons^se. You know perfectly 
what I mean.” 

“Whom ^ire they chattering about most at the 
moment? You’ll be contemptuous if I tell you.” 

“ It’s a woman, then ? ” 

** When isn’t it^ ” 

“ Do I know her ? ** 

“Slightly.” 4 
“Well?” • 

“ hjiss Schley.” 

•“ Really ?j’ 

• Lady Holme’s voice sounded perfectly indifferent 

and just faintly surprised. There was no hint of 
irritation in it. « • 

“ Aftd whjat are they saying about Miss Schley ? ” 
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she added, sipping lier tea &nd glancing about the 
crowded, roonj. • • 

“ Oh, many things, and among the m%ny one that’s” 
tndre untrue than all the rest put together.” 

« What’s that ? ” ' 

“ It’s too absurd. I don’t t];ink I’ll tell you.” 

“But why not? If it’s too absurd it’s sure to be 
amusing.” • . • 

‘ “ I ^n’t think so.* 

His voice sounded almost angry. 

, “Tail me, Robin.” 

He looked at her quickly with a warm light in his 
dark eyes. • 

“ If you only kne\ff how I—” 

“ Hush! Go on about Miss Schley.” 

“They’re saying that she’s wonderfully like you, and 
that—have some more tea ? ” * 

“ That—?” 

“Jhat you hate it.” 

Lady Holme smifcd, as if she#were very much 
entertained. 

“ But why should I hate it ? ” • 

* “ I don’t know, ^ut women invent reasons for 
everything.” • 

“ What have they invented for this ? ” 

" Oh—well—that you like to—I can’t tell you it all, 
really. But in substance it comes to this. They are 
saying, or implying-*-” * 

“ Implication is the most subtle of the social 
•arts.” , ' • • • 

“ It’s the meanest—implyingthat all tfcat’s natural to 
you, that sets you apart from other% is an assumption 
to feaJce }rou st%nd out from the‘rest of ^he crowd, 
fend that,„you hate Miss Schley because she .happens 
to have assumed some of the same ^characteristics, 
a*nd so makes you seem less unique than you did 
before.” 

Lady ftolme said nothing for i moment. Then she 
remarked,— 
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“ I’m sure no woman*said ‘ les^ unique.’” 

“Why not?” f- 

“ Now did anyone ? Confess I ” 

“ What d’you suppose they did say ? ” 

“ More commonplace.” ' 

He could not help l^ghing. 

“ As if you were ever commonplace! ” he exclaimed, 
rather relieved by her manner. 

“ That's not the question. Bht then Miss^-Schley’s 
said to be like me not only in appearance but in other 
ways ? Are we really so Siamese ? ” «> o 

“ I can’t see the faintest beginning of a re¬ 
semblance.” n 

» “ Ah’, now you’re falling into" exaggeration in the 
Other direction.” 

“Well, not in realities. Perhaps in one or two 
trifling manneris^is — I believe she imitates vou 
delibeiately.” 

“ I think I must ask her to the house.” 

“ Why shoulcbyou ? ” “ 

“ Well, perhaps you might tell me.” 

“ I don’t understand.” « 

“ Aren’t people saying that |he reason I don’t a'sk 
her is because I am piqued at the supposed resemblance 
between us ? ” <» 

“ Oh, people will say anything. If we are to model 
our lives according to their ridiculous ideas—” 

“Well, but we do.” • 

“ Unless we follow thq_, dictates of our own natures, 
cJur own souls.” « 

He lowerefd his voiCe almost to a whisper. 

“ Be yourself, be the woman who sings, and no one 
—not e\jen a fOol—will ever say# again that *you 
resemble a nonentity like Miss Schley. Vou see-^ 
you=> see no\Y that even socially it is a mistake 
not to be your real self. You can be imitated by*a 
cute little Yankee who has neither imasination nor 
brains, only the sort of slyness that is ^rn out of 
the gutter.” 
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“ My dear Robin, ^emembei* where we are. You—a 
diplomaCtist!" • 

She put her finger to her lips and got qp, 

<‘We must look at something or Ashley Greaves 
will be furious.” •* . 

They made their way into tl|B galleries, which were 
almost impassable. In the distance Lady Holme 
caught sight of Miss Schley witlj Mrs Wokstein. They 
were su^ounded by jfoung men. She? looked hard at 
the American’s pale face, saying to herself, “ Is that 
lik;p m^ Is that like me?" Her conversation with 
Robin Pierce had made her feel excited. • She had not 
shown it. She had seemed, indeed, almost o^dly 
indifferent. But something combative wa^ awaj<:e 
within her. She wondered whether the American was 
consciously imitating her. What an impertinence*! 
But Miss Schley was impertinence • personified. Her 
impertinence was her raison d’etre. Without* it she 
woulcj almost cease to be. She would at anyrate be as 
nothing. * * 

Followed by Robin, Lady Holme made her way 
slowly towards the Jewoss and the American. 

• They were now standing together before the 
pictures, and had been joined by Ashley Greaves, who 
was beginning to look .very warm and expressive, 
despite his cavalry moustache. Their backs were 
towards the room, and Lady Holme and Robin drew 
near to them without being perceived. Mrs Wolfstein 
had a loud voice and did not control it in a crowd. 
On the cqpirar/ she generally jaised it, as iS she 
wished to be heard by those whom •she was not 
addressing. ^ 

“Sargent invariably brings out*the secret of his 
•itters," ^e was saying to Ashley Greaves*^ Lady 
Holme and Robin came near and stood for an instant 
wtedged in by people, unable to move forward or back¬ 
ward. “You’ve brought out the similarities between 
Pimpernel %nd Lady Holme. I ftever saw anything so 
clever. You show us not only what \|e «all saw but 
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what we all passed ovef though *it was there tO Aee, 
There is an absurd likeniss, and you’ve blazoned 
it.” ■ ' . 

Robin stole a glance at hi^ companion. Ashle/ 
Greaves said, in a thin voice thav did not accord with 
his physique,—. . 4 

‘‘My idea was to indicate the strong link there is 
between the Bnglishwocgsan and the American woman. 
If I may say so, these two portrait?, as it were, pprsonify 
the two countries, and—er—and—er—” 

, His mind appeared to give way. He strove Jto 
continue, to say something memorable,'Conscious of his 
conspicuous and central position. But his intellect, 
po^sibly'^'over-heated and sufferirfg from lack of air, 
declined to back him up, and left him murmuring 
rather hopelessly,— 

“ The one naticfn—er—and the other—yes—the give 
asd take—the give and take. You see my meaning? 
Yes, yes.” cj 

Miss Schley faid nothing. ‘She looked at Lady 
Holme’s portrait and at hers with serenity, and seemed 
quite unconscious of the many eyes fastened uporr 
her. „ 

“ You feel the strong link, I hope, Pimpernel ? ” said 
Mrs Wolfstein, with her most violent foreign accent. 
'“Hands across the Herring Pond!” 

“Mr Greaves has been too cute for words,” she 
replied. “I wish Lady Holme coaid cast her eye on 
’ them.” , ^ 

• She looked up ^t nothing, with ''a sudden air of 
seeing somethitig inteifosting that was happening a 
long way off. * 

“ Philadelphia 1 ’*> murmured Mrs ^J/^olfstein, with* an 
undercurrent of laughter. 

It was very like Lady Holme’s look when she was 
singing. Robin Pierce saw it and pressed his lipl 
J:ogether. At this moment the crowd shifted and left a 
gap through which E^dy Holme immediately glided 
towards Asble)^ Greaves. He saw her and came for- 
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ward .to meel her with'eagernes^s, holding out his hand, 
and sihilih^ mechanically wifti even more than his usual 
intentidn. • 

• “What a success 1 ” s^je said. 

“ If it is, your portrait makes it so.” 

“ And where is my portrait ? . 

Robin Pierce nipped in the bud a rather cynical 
smile. The painter wiped his Sorel\ead v^ith a white 
silkf handjgsrchief. * * 

“Can’t you guess? Look where the crowd is 
thic^est.’4 

The people had again closed densely round the two 
pictures. • • 

“You are an artiiSt in more ways than offe, I’m 
afraid,” said Lady Holme. “ Don’t turn my head more, 
than the heat has.” ^ f 

The searching expression, that indftated the strong 
desire to say something memorable, once mor* con-* 
torted J;he painter’s face. 

" He who would essafy to fix beauty on canvas,” he 
began, in a rather piercing voice, “ should combine two 
gifts.” • • 

'He paused and lifted his upper lip two or three 
times, employing tiis under-jaw as a lever. 

“Yes?” said Lady Holpie, encouragingly. 

“ The gift of the brush which perpetuates and the 
gift of—er—gift of the-^” • 

“• His intellect once* more retreated from him into 
some distant glace and left h^ murmuring,— 

. “ Beauty (iemay^is all, beauty demands all. Yes,* 
,yes! Sacrifice! /Sacrifice! Isn’t it so?’^ 

He tugged at his large moustache, with an abrupt 
assumption of the^cavalry officer’s nfanner, which he 
doubtless ^emed to be in accordance with his 
momentary muddle-headedness. • 

"•I And you give it what it wants raost-^the touch of 
jthe ideal. It blesses you. Can wie get through?” 

She had “glanced at Robin while she spoke the first 
[words. Ashley Greaves, with an expression of sudden 
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relief, began very politely to hustle the browd, which 
yielded to his persuasive Ihoulders, and Lad^ Holme 
found herself within looking distance of the two 
portraits, and speaking distance of Mrs Wolfstein*and 
Miss Schley. She greeted thlin with a nod that was 
more gay and frigndly^ than her usual salutations _ to 
women, which often lacked bonhomie. Mrs Wolfstein’s 
too expressive face lit i^p. 

“ The senscttioh is complete! ” she exclaimed 
loudly. 

“ Hope you’re well,” murmured Miss Schlep, letting 
her pale eyes rest on Lady Holme for about a quarter 
of § second, and then becoming acutely attentive to 
vpcanc^. ® 

Lady Holme was now in front of the pictures. She 
fooked at Miss Schley’s portrait with apparent interest, 
while Mrs Wolfstfein looked at her with an interest that 
was maliciously real. 

“ Well ? ” said Mrs Wolfstein. “ Well ? ” 

“There’s an, extraordinary resemblance!" said 
Lady Holme. “It’s wonderfully like.” 

“ Even "you see it I Ashley, you ought to be 
triumphant—’’ 

“Wonderfully like—Miss Schley,” added Lady 
Holme, cutting gently through Mrs Wolfstein’s rather 
noisy outburst. 

She turned to the American, • 

“ I have been wondering whether you won’t come' 
in one day and see my little home. Everyone wants 
you, I know, byt if ^yoa have\a Iqinute some 
Wednesday-c” « 

“ I’H be delighted.” 

“ Next Wednesday, then ? ” 

“ Tl^iEfnks. Next Wednesday.” 

c“ Cadogan Square — the red book "'will tell 
you. But I’ll send cards. I must be running aw%y 
now.” 

' When she had gone, followed by ‘Robin, Mrs 
cWol&tein sai^ to Miss Schlgy,-.* 
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• » V 

"She’s been conquered by fear of Philadelphia.” 

“ Watt till I give her fjoo York,” returned the 
American, placidly. , 


• ft seemed that La^y Holme’s secret hostility to 
Miss Schley was returned by the vestal virgin. 



VII 

L ord holme seldom went to parties and never 
to private views. He thought such things “ all 
(J^mndd rot.” Few functions connected with the arts 
appealed to his frankly Philistine spirit, which rejoiced 
in cMebrations linked with the glories of the body; 
boxing anS wrestling matches, acrobatic performances, 
sveight-lifting exhibitions, and so forth. He regretted 
that bear-baiting and cock-fighting were no longer legal 
in England, and had, on two Occasions, travelle'cl from 
London to South America solely in order to witness 
prize fights* , 

As he so seldom put in an appearance at smart 
gatherings he had not yet encountored Miss Schley, 
nor had he heard a whisper of her much-talked-of 
resemblance to his wife. Her name was known to him 
as that of a lyoman whom one or^two of his “ pals ” began 
to call a “ deuced pretty girl,” butthis interest in her was 
not greatly awakened. The number of deuced pretty 
girts that had beeg in hi^ife.and in^e Ifvesof his pa|^,. 
was legion. »They came and went lilc^ feathers dancing 
on the wind. mere report of them, therefore, casual 
and drifting, coula not excite his i^rmanent attention, 
or fix ttfeir names and the record of their <^rms in his 
goaiewhat treacherous memory. Lady Hmlhe had not 
once mentioned the American to him. She was a 
woman who knew how to be silent, and sometimes she 
was silent by instinct, without saying to hefself why. 
Lord Holi|e never appeared on her Wednesdays, and, 

82 
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indeed, those days wefe a r^her uncertain factor among 
the London joys. If Lady «olme was to be found in 
her hous'e at all, she was usually to be found on 
ft Wednesday afternoon. She herself considered that 
she was at home on \i\4?dnesdays, but this idea of hers 
was often a mere delusion, esp^ially when the season 
had Yuliy set in. There were a thousand things to be 
done. She frequently forgot wfeat the dsty of the week 
was. Unluckily she forgot it on the Wednesday suc¬ 
ceeding hlr invitation to Miss Schley. The American 
duly tuiyied up in Cadogan Square and was informed 
that Lady Holme was not to be seen. She left her card 
and drove away in hsx^oup^ with a decidedljj stony 
expression upon her White face. » 

That day it chanced that Lord Holme came in jusj 
before his wife and carelessly glanced ov^ tha/cards 
which had been left during the afternoon. He was 
struck by the name of Pimpernel. It tickled his. fanc;^ 
somehow. As he looked at it he grinned. He looked 
at it again and vagueiy’recalled some shreds of the club 
gossip about Miss Schley’s attractions. When Lady 
Holme walked quietly into her drawing-rcK>m two or 
three minutes later he jnet her with Miss Schley’s card 
in his hand. • 

“ What have you got t^ere, Fritz ? ” she said. 

He gave her the card. * 

“You never told me you’d run up against her,” he 
remarked. • 

Lady Holme looked at the card and then, quickly, 
.ai her husbaqd. I * , 

“ Why—do yjm know Miss ScJhley ? ” she asked, 

“ Not I.” 


“Well then?” ^ • 

“ FeHot^ say she’s deuced takin’. Tfl^t’s all. 
And she’^got a fetchin’ name—eh? Pinjpernel.” 

• He repeated it twice and began to grin onee 
more, and to bend and straighten his legs in the way 
which sometimes irritated his wife. Lady Holme 
was again looking at the card, 
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“ Sorely it isn’t Wednesday said. 

‘‘.Yes, it is. What did you thiftk^ft was ? ” 
“Tuesday:—Monday—I don’t know,” 

" Where’d you meet her ? ” , 

“Whom? Miss Schley? 'At the Carlton, 
lunch of Amalia Wolfsiein’s.” 

“ Is she pretty ?" 

“Yes.” . c 

There was no hesitation before the reply. 

“What colour? ” 

“ Oh!—not Albino.” 

Lord Holme stared. 


t'W^at d’you mean by thatf girlie?” 
t, “ That Miss Schley is remarkably fair—fairer than 
I am^ 

“ re she^s pretty as you ? ” 

“You can finrf out for yourself. I’m going to ask 
Rer to something—presently.” 

In the last word, in the pause that preceded it, 
there was the creeping sound of the reluctance Lady 
Holme felt in allowing Miss Schley to draw any 
closer to hfer life. Lord Holme did not notice it. 


He only said,— c 

“ Right you are. Pimpernel—P should like to 

have a squint at her.” 

“ Very well. You shall.” 

“ Pimpernel,” repeated Lorll Holme, in a loud 
bass voice, as he lounged out of“the room, grinning. 
The name tickled feis fancy jmm^/isely. That 
evident. c \ e " ' 

Lady Hoftne full)^ intended to ^k Miss Schley 
to the “somethin;^” already mentioned immediately. 
But soipehow several days slipped by and oit “ was 
difficult to find an unoccupied hour. Tlje Holnfe 
oaitis had, of« course, duly gone to the Carlton, but 
there the matter had ended, so far as Lady Holihe 
- was concerned. Miss Schley, however, jvas not so 
heedless as the woman she resembled. She began 
*to return wit0 some assiduity to the practice of the 
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talent of the olcy^lliladejphia days. In those days 


she usetl to do al#^thrn” in the course of which she 
imitated* some oPthe popular public favourites of the 


Stattes, and for each cipher imitations she made up to 
resemble the person nrimicked. Sho now concentrated 
this talent upon Lady Holflpe, but naturally the 
metiiods she employed in Society were far more 


subtle than those. she had formerly used upon the 
stage. They were * scarcely less ’ effective. She 
slightly oianged her fashion of doing her hair, puffing 
it .out 4ess at the sides, wearing it a little higher at 
the back. The change accentuated her physical 
resemblance to Lady Holme. She happened^to*get 
the name of the dreSsmaker who made most of the 


latter’s gowns, and happened to give her an y>rder 
that was executed with remarkable rapidity. But all 
this was only the foundation upon which she based^ 
as it were, the structure of her delicate revenge. 

T4at consisted in a really admirable hint—it could 
not be called more—?>f Lady Holme’s characteristic 
mannerisms. 


Lady Holme was not an affected wonftm, but, like 
all women of the work! who are greatly admired and 
much talked aboift, she had certain little ways of look¬ 
ing, moving, speaking, bemg quiet, certain little habits 
of laughter, of gravity, that were her own property. 
Perhaps originally nsffliral to her, they‘had become 
'slightly accentuated* as time went on, and many 
tongues and ^eyesj admired Jhem. That which had 
• been- unconscioujf had become conscious. The t5?- 
away look camgfa little more 3bruptly,*went a little 
more reluctantly, than it had in the jioung girl’s days. 
TheVigtful ^ile lingered more often*on the lips of the 
t^renties th«n on the lips of the teens. Few noticed 
any change, perhaps, but there had been a slight 
chTange, and it made things easier for Miss Schley.* 
Her ey^ was observant although it was generally 
cast down. Society began to smile secretly at her 
talented exercises. Only a select few, Ifce Mrs Wolf-' 
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Stein, knew exactly what |he wSs doing and^why she 
was doing it, but the many were entertained, as children 
are, without analysing the cause of their amusement. 

Two people, however, wfre indignant — R6bih 
Pierce and Rupert Carey. 0 

Robin Pierce, who l»d an instinct that was almost 
feminine in its subtlety, raged internally, and Rupert 
Carey, who,'^ naturally acute, was always specially 
shrewd when his heart was in the game, opei^y shovf^ed 
his distaste for Miss Schley, and went about predicting 
her complete failure to capture the London public as an 
actress. 

<^‘Slje’s done it as a wonofanj^’ someone replied to 
him. 

c “^ot the public, only the smart fools,” returned 
Carey. ^ 

“ The smart fools have more influence on the public 
^very day.” 

Carey only snorted. He was in one of his evil 
moods that afternoon. He left the club in which the 
conversation had taken place, and, casting about for 
something to do, some momentary solace for his irrita¬ 
tion and ennui, he bethought him of Sir Donald Ulford’s 
invitation and resolved to make a c^ll at the Albany. 
Sir Donald would be out, of course, but anyhow he 
would chance it and shoot a ca;rd. 

Sir Donald’s servant said lib was in. Carey was,^ 
glad. Here was an hour filled up? 

With his usual hasty,(decisive stpp hg followed the 
ffiSi through a dank ^d Oriental-lodging testibule into’ 
a library, whlre Sir Donald was sitti!^ at a bureau of 
teakwood, slowlj«writing upon a large, oblong sheet of 
foolscapcWith a very pointed pen. * S- * 

He'got up, looking rather startled, and nejd out Hts 
haYid. 0 

* “lam glad to see you. I hoped you would come.” 

“ Pm disturbing a new poem,” said Carey. 

Sir Donald’s faded face acknowledged it. 

“Sorry. t’H go.” 
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“Na no. I have’infinkc I write now 

merely *for myself. I shall never publish anythiag 
more. The maunderings of the old are really most 
fhotoughly at home in |he waste-paper basket. Do sit 
down.” • 

^^arey threw himself into ^^deep chair and looked 
round. It was a room of books and Oriental china. 
The floor was covered with an txqujsite Persian carpet, 
rich and (Jelicate in colour, with one of*those vague and 
elaborate designs that stir the imagination as it is 
stirred *by a strange perfume in a dark bazaar where 
shrouded merchants sit. 

“ I light it with wax eandles,” said Sir Donald, hjind- 
ing Carey a cigar. * * 

“ It’s a good room to think in, or to be sad in." 

He struck a match on his boot. ^ y 

“ You like to shut out London,” hfe continued. 

“ Yes. Yet I live in it.” • 

“And hate it. So do I. London’s like a black- 
browed brute that gefs an unholy influence over you. 
It would turn Mark Tapley into an Ibsen man. Yet 
one can’t get away from st.” • 

“ It holds interestiag minds and interesting faces.” 

“ Didn’t Per^a?” 

“ Lethargy dwells th^e and in all Eastern lands.” 
“You have made up your mind to spend the rest of 
your days in the fog • 

“ No. Indeed, 5nly to-day I acquired a Campo 
Santo with jyprq^s trees, in^which I intend to make a^ 
liome for my dying romance that still lingers wMrin 
me.” ^ * * 

He spoke with a sort of wistful wlymsicality. Carey 
stared«hard at him. * * 

* “A Campo Santo’s a place for the dead." *. 

“ Wliy not for the dying ? Don’t they need Aoly 
ground as much ? ” 

“ And yhere’s this holy ground of yours ? ” 

Sir Donald got up from his chair, v»nt over to the 
bureau, opened a drawer, and took o|t of it a large 
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photographr rolled round a piece of wood, which he 
handed to Carey, who swftly spread it ouf on his 
knees. 

“ That is It.” 

“I say, Sir Donald, d’youVind my asking for a 
whisky-and-soda ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon. 

He hastily touched a bell and ordered it. Mean¬ 
while Carey examined the photograph. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” Sir Donald aSlced. 

“ Well—Italy obviously.” 

“ Yes, and a conventional part of Italy.” 

■■ Maggiore ? ” , 

^ N6, Como.” 

“ The playground of the honeymoon couple.” 

' “ r^pt where my Campo Santo is. They go to 
Cadenabbia; Bellagio, Villa D’Este sometimes.” 

“ I see the fascination. But it looks haunted. 
You’ve bought it?” ^ 

“ Yes. The matter was arr&nged to-day.” 

The photograph showed a large, long house, or 
rather two Jhouses divided by a piazza with slender 
columns. In the foreground wa| water. Through the 
arches of the piazza water was also wisible, a cascade 
falling in the black cleft of a mountain gorge dark with 
the night of cypresses. To'“the right of the house, 
rising from tl\,e lake, was a tall old. wall overgrown with 
masses of creeping plants and clinnAiing roses. Over it 
more cypresses looked, and at the base of it, near the 
hs^e, were a flight^of woA steps disappearing into the 
lake, and anc arched *doorway within elaborately- 
wrought iron grUle. Beneath the piotograph was 
written, “ Casa F^tce.” ® t » * 

" Casaf-’ Felice, h’m! ” said Carey, withes eyes on 
the<photograph. 

.‘‘You think^the name inappropriate?” 

, ‘‘Who knows? One can be wretched among sun 
beams. One might be gay among cypresses. And 
Casa Felice belongs to you ? ” 
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“ From to-day,” • 

“ 01(f—of course ? ” 

‘‘Yes.’ There is a romance connected with the 
tsouse.” 

“What is it?” .* 

‘iLong ago two guilty lovers deserted their re¬ 
spective mates and the brilliant*world they had figured 
in, and fled there together.” , ^ ^ 

• “ And^uarrelled artd were generally wretched there 
for how many months ? ” 

Fo* eight years." 

“ The devil! Fidelity gone mad! ” 

“ It is said that dusing those years the mistjess 
never left the garden, txcept to plunge into the Ikke qp 
moonlight nights and swim through the silver with her 
lover.” ^ ^ * 

Carey was silent. He did not t£fke his^eyes from 
the photograph, which seemed to fascinate him. When* 
the syvant came in with the whisky-and-soda he 
started. * 

“ Not a place to be alone in,” he said. 

He drank, and stared again at the photograph. 

• “There’s something,about the place that holds one 
even in a photogifiph," he added. 

“ One can feel the strange intrigue that made the 
house a hermitage. It^has been a hermitage ever 
since.” ^ , 

• “ Ah! ” • 

“ An old Italiaij lady, very rich, owned it, but never 
•lived there. tShe recently die3, and,her heir consented 
to sell it to me.’’y • • 

“ Well, I shmild like to see it in_the flesh—or the 
brickfe Md m^tar« But it’s not a plate to be alone in,” 
repeated Ca»^. “ It wants a woman if ever*% house 
did.”. • , . 

• “ What sort of woman ? ” 

Sir Donald had sat down again on the chair 
opposite, and was looking with his exhausted eyes 
through the smoke of the cigars at Carey. 
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“ A fair woman, a womgin wfth a white face, a slim 
woman with eyes that are cords to draw men t8 her and 
bind them tcb her, and a voice that can sing them into 
the islands of the sirens.” , “ ° 

“ Are there such women in ^a world that has for¬ 
gotten Ulysses ? ”« ; 

“ Don’t you know it ? ” 

He rollecf the photegraph round the piece of wood 
and laid it on a*table. ' ^ 

“ I can only think of one who at all answers to your 
description.” „ 

“ The one of whom I was thinking.” 
c“ Lady Holme ? ” ♦ 

“ CJf course.” ‘ 

^ “ Don’t you think she would be dreadfully bored in 

CasaVeliM^ " 

“ Horrioly, horribly, Unless—” 

“ Unless?” 

“ Who knows what ? But there’s very often ar\,unless 
hanging about, like a man at a street corner, that—” He 
broke off, then added abruptly, “Invite me to Casa 
Felice some day.” 

“ I do.” 


“ When will you be going there ? ”* 

“ As soon as the London season is over. Some time 
in August. Will you come tfren ? ” 

“ The house is ready for you'*^” 

“ It will be. The necessary fepairs will be begun 
now. I have bought it furnished.” - 
"**““The lovers’ fiyniture?” 

“ Yes. I ^hall ad8 a number ofyny own things, 
picked up on my«wanderings.” 

“I’ll^come in* August if you’ll have^e, ^dt I’ll 
give you the season to think whether youjl have me 6r 
whether you ivon’t. I’m a horrible bore in a hoyse— 
the lazy man who does nothing and knows a Ibt. 
Casa Fplice—Casa Felice. You won’t; altdt' the 
name ? ” I 

“ Would ygu advise me to ? ” 
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“ I don’t know. Tft keef it W'fo %Alfptf'tft<?WMroiK)r 
the gods,.but I should keep it.”H0T SAUkftLE. • 
He poured out another whisky-aad-soda and 
suddenly began to curs% Miss Schley. 

Sir Donald had spc^en to her after Mrs Wolfstein’s 
lunch. • 

“ She’s imitating Lady Holme,” said Carey. 

“ I cannot see the likeness,” Sir Donald*said. “ Miss 
Schley se^s to me uriinteresting and c'ommon.” 

“ She is.” 


•“ Adti Lady Holme’s personality is, on the contrary, 
interesting and uncommon.” 

'• Of course. PimpertJel Schley would be an ^utnage 
in that Campo Santo* of yours. And yet there is # 
likeness, and she’s accentuating it every day;, shq 


lives. 


Why ? ” 

Ask the women why they do the cursed things* 


they do do.” . 

“ You are a woman-nater ? ” 


“ Not I. Didn’t I say just now that Casa Felice 
wanted a woman ? ButT the devil geneAlly dwells 
where the angel dwelis—cloud and moon together. 
Now you want to*get on with that poem.” 

Half London was smiling gently at the resemblance 
between Lady Holme^^nd Miss Schley before the 
.former made up her <nind to ask the latter to “ some¬ 
thing." And whm* moved to action by certain 
evidences o^ the/ Philadelphia talent which could 
mat be misuhderstood, she did yake up her mind, Sllfe 
resolved that tj^e “something” should 8e very large 
and ^by no means very intimate, ^fety wanders in 
crowds^ J * • 

* She |enf out cards for a reception, one of those 
affaiis that begin about eleven, are trenaendous at half 
past, look thin at twelve, and have faded away long 
before* the ojock strikes one. 


Lord Holme hated them. On sevei^il occasions he 
had been known to throw etiquette to ^he winds and 
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not to tu/n up when his |vife was giving them. He 
always made what he considered to be a gogH excuse 
Generally h^ had “ gone into the country to look at a 
horse.” As Lady Holme sent^ out her cards, and’saftv 
her secretary writing the w^rds, " Miss Pimpernel 
Schley,” on an envelope which contained one, she %sked 
herself whether her husband would be likely to play 
her false thi^ time. o 

“ Shall you be Kere on the twelfth ? ” she^ asked him 
casually. 

“ Why ? What’s up on the twelfth ? ” O' „ 

“ I’m going to have one of those things you hate 
—before the Arkell House brll. I chose that night so 
^at everyone should run away early. You won’t be 
obliged to look at a horse in the country that particular 

She spoke lafighingly, as if she wanted him to say 
'no but would not be very angiy if he didn’t. Lord 
Holme tugged his moustache and looked very serious 
indeed. 

“Another!” he ejaculated. “We’re always havin’ 
’em. Any<music ? ” 

“ No, no, nothing. There «re endless dinners that 
night, and Mrs Crutchby’s concert With Calv^, and the 
ball. People will only run in and say something silly 
and run out again.” 

“ Who’s cornin’? ” 

“ Everybody. All the tiresonfe dears that have had 
their cards left.” ^ \ 

t Lord Holme jtared at his varnished boots aad- 
looked rathet like a®puzzled boy atva vivd voce ex- 
mi nation. y ^ 

“ The worst or it is, I can’t be in the fiiountrv Idokin’ 
at a hor^e that night,” he said with deprei^on. 

“ Why not? ” 

She hastily added,— 

“ But why should you ? You ought to 1^ here." 

“ I’d rather^be lookin’ at a horse. But I’m booked 
•for the dinner to Rowley at the Nation Club that 
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night I might say the sp^ches were too long and I 
couldn’t ^et away. Eh ? ” 

He looked at her for support. o 

“•You really ough^ to be here, Fritz,” she 
answered. n 

1| ended there. Lady Holgje knew her husband 
pretty well. She fancied that the speeches at the 
dinner given to Sir Jacob Rawley, ex-Governor of 
some place she knew •nothing about, fvould turn out 
to be very lengthy indeed—speeches to keep a man far 
froip hi#home till after midnight. 

On the evening of the twelfth Lord Holme had not 
arrived when the first of his wife’s guests came slowlyrfip 
the stairs, and Lady Holme began gently to malce hij 
excuses to all the tiresome dears who had had Jjieir 
cards left at forty-two Cadogan Square. Jbej;;^ were 
a great many tiresome dears. The stream flowed 
steadily, and towards half-past eleven resembled a 
flood-t^e. 

Lady Cardington, Lady Manby, Mr Bry, Sally 
Perceval had one by one appeared, and Robin Pierce’s 
dark head was visible mounting slowly amW a throng 
of'other heads of all sha^ies, sizes and tints. 

Lady Holme Vas looking particularly well. She 
was dressed in black. Of course black suits everybody. 
It suited her even bet^ than most people, and her 

f own was a triumph. ^iSre was going on to the Arkell 
louse ball, and wore\he Holme diamonds, which were 
superb, and \^ich/she had Recently had reset. She 
■was in perf«:t health, and felt unv^ually young aflt! 
. unusually defiant.' As she stood at the top of the 
staircase, smiliifg, shaking hands \|ith people, and 
watering R^n fierce coming slowly nearer, she 
wfindered a fittle at certain secret uneasinesses—they 
could« scarcely be called tremors—which* had recenffy 
oppressed her. How absurd of her to have been 
trouble, ev|n lightly, by the impertinent proceedings 
of an American actress, a nobody fro)p the States, 
without position, without distinction, wj^hout even a 
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husband. ^How could it |iatte)) to her what such a 
IJttle person—she always called Pimpernel Schley a 
little person jin her thoughts—did or did not do? As 
Robin came towards her she almost — but «net 
quite — wished t^at the speeches at the dinner to 
Sir Jacob Rowley had not tfeen so long as „they 
evidently had been, add that her husband were stand¬ 
ing beside ker, lookipg enormous and enormously 
bored. e ‘ • • 

“ What a crowd ! " * 

“Yes. We can’t talk now. Are you going to 
Arkell House?” 

j Robin nodded. „ 

" Take me in to supper there.’’ 

* “ May I ? Thank you. I’m going with Rupert 
‘Carey’’ 

“Reat^‘!” - 

At this moment Lady Holme’s eyes and manner 
wandered. She had just caught a glimpse of Mrs 
Wolfstein, a mass of jewels, ahd of Pimpernel achley 
at the foot of the staircase, had just noticed that the 
latter happened to be dressed in black. 

“ Bye-bye! ” she added. „ 

Robin Pierce walked on into the drawing-rooms 
looking rather preoccupied. 

Everybody came slowly Up the stairs. It was im¬ 
possible to ^o anything else. ^But it seemed to Lady 
Holme that Miss Schley walked «far more slowly thaii 
the rest of the tiresome dears, with a deliberation that 
bad a touch of Jnsolen%e in it. Her °straw-colourpd. 
hair was don& exactl/'like Lady Holme’s, but she wore 
no diamonds in it. Indeed, she had on no jewels. 
And this absence of jewels, and her.bla^ gown, "made 
her skip*look almost startlingly white, if ^ssiblfe whiter 
than Lady ^olme’s. She smiled quietly a^g she 
mounted the stairs, as if she were wrapt in a pleas¬ 
ant, innocent dream which no one kn^w anything 
about 

Amalia Wolfstein was certainly a splendid-^-a too 
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splendid-^foil to her. • The^ Jewess was dressed in the 
most vMd orange colour, and was very much made. up. 
Her largS eyebrows were heavily darkened. Her lips 
jMiera scarlet. Her eye^ which moved incessantly, had 
a lustre which suggesteo oil with a strong light shining 
on U. “Henry” follJwed in her jvake, looking in¬ 
tensely nervous, and unnaturall^'alive and observant, as 
if he were searching in the cro\^d for a bif of gold that 
someone had -accidentally dropped. • When anyone 
spoke to ffim he replied with extreme vivacity but in 
the fewest possible words. He held his spare figure 
sli^tly sideways as he walked, and his bald head 
glistened under the elecjtric lamps. Behind them,, in 
the distance, was visible the yellow and sunk^ face 
of Sir Donald Ulford. 

When Miss Schley gained the top of thesteircase’ 
Lady Holme saw that their gowns wCTe almSSPexactly 
alike. Hers was sewn with diamonds, but otherwise^ 
there yas scarcely any difference. And she suddenly 
felt as if the difference made by the jewels was not 
altogether in her favour, as if she were one of those 
women who look their best when they are «ot wearing 
any ornaments. Possjbly Mrs Wolfstein made all 
jewellery seem vulgar for the moment. She looked like 
an exceedingly smart jeweller’s shop rather too brilliantly 
illuminated; “as if she were for sale,” as an old and 
valued friend of hers^aptly murmured intp the ear of 
Someone who had knbwn her ever since she began to 
give good dinners./ 

. . “ Here we "are! I’m chaperoning Pimpernel. But 
her mother arrives to-morrow,” Ijegan Mrs Wolfstein, 
with her strongest accent, while Miss Schley put out 
a linfp hand tb meet Lady Holme’s 'and very slightly 
accentuated her smile. 

“.your mother? I shall be delighted, to meet h»r. 

I hope you’ll bring her one day,” said Lady Holme, 
thinking ntoie emphatically than ever that for a woman 
with a complexion as perfect as hers it ^as a mistake 
to wear many jewels. 
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“ Vll be most pleased, lijit raether don’t go around 
much,” replied Miss Schley.' 

“ Does shg know London ? ” 

“ She does not. She spends most of her time sittinj^, 
around in Susanville, but she’s b^nd to look after me in 
this great city.” , » . ’ 

Mrs Wolfstein was'by this time in violent conversa¬ 
tion with a p3§e young pan, who always looked as if he 
were on the pc^nt of fainting, but who went literally 
everywhere. Miss Schley glanced up iSto Lady 
Holme’s eyes. o ^ 

“ I hoped to make the acquaintance of Lord 
Hq)me to-night,” she murmured. “ Folks tell me 
l^e’s £ most beautiful man. ' Isn’t he anywhere 
aroqnd ? ” 

Shg. loojced away into vacancy, ardently. Lady 
Holme left a slight tingling sensation in her cool skin. 
For a moment it seemed to her as if she watched herself 
in caricature, distorted perhaps by a mirror with ^slight 
flav/ in it. ' 


“ My husband was obliged to dine out to-night', 
unfortunately. I hope he’ll ie here in a moment, but 
he may be kept as there ar^ to be some dreadful 
speeches afterwards. I can’t think' why elderly men 


always want to get up and talk nonsense about the 
Royal Family after a heavy d^'nner. It’s so bad for the 
digestion and the—ah, Sir Dohajd! Sweet of you to 
turn up. Your boy’s been so iSnkind. I asked hint 
to call, or he asked to call, and ht}’s never been near 
tne.’ 0 o ■ 

Miss Schfey drifted away and was swallowed by the . 
crowd. Sir Dofiald had arrived at i^the top of the 
stairs. ‘ o “ 

“ Leb’s been away in Scotland ever since he^ad the 


pleasure of omeeting you. He only came ^ back 
to-night” • 

“Then I’m not quite so hurt.- ^^e’s always 
running aboi^,. I suppose, tQ.' kill things, like mv 
husband.” 
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“ He does manage a goo^ deal in that waji”. If you 
are goinff to the Arkell House ball you’ll meet hina 
there. He and his wife are both-r-” „ 

“•How did do! Oh, Charley, I never expected to 
see you. I thought it wasn’t the thiqg for the 2 nd to 
turn jip at little hay plirties like thi§. Kitty Barring- 
lave Is in the far room, dreadfull^'bored. Go and cheer 
her up.. Tell her what’ll win the Cup. She’s pale and 
peaky with ignorance* about Ascot this year. Both 
going to Arkell House, Sir Donald, did you say? 
Bring y*ur son to me, won’t you ? But of course you’re 
a wise man trotting off to bed.’’ 

“ No. The Duke is ^very old friend of mine, ^d 
so—’’ • • ^ 

“Perfect. We’ll meet then. They say it’s r^lly 
locomotor ataxia, poor fellow! but — ah, there’s 
Fritz I ’’ • 

Sir Donald looked at her with a sudden inquiring 
shrewdness, that lit up his faded eyes and made them 
for a Aoment almost ySung. He had caught a sound 
of vexation in her voice, which reminded him oddly of 
the sound in her singing voice when Mi«s Filberte 
was making a fiasco gf the accompaniment. Lbrd 
Holme was visible and audible in the hall. Kis 
immense form towered above his guests, and hjs 
tremendous'bass voice d^inated the hum of conversa¬ 
tion round him. La^y'^Holme could seejfrom where 
She stood that he was*in a jovial and audacious mood. 
The dinner to Sir ijacob Rowley had evidently been 
wejl cooked *a*hd gay. Frit^ had ,the satisfied and* 
rather larky air of a naan who has beerf having one 
good time and fcitends to have another. She glanced 
into the drawaftg-*ooms. They were” crammed. She 
saw in <he distance Lady Cardingtoft talking*io Sir 
Donald Hlford. Both of them looked rather pathetie 
Mrs Wolfstein was not far off, standing in the midst of 
a group an(| holding forth with almost passtopate 
vivacity and self-possession. Her husbat^d was gU^ihg 
sideways through the crowd with his peculiarly furtive 
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and watchful air, which jplways suggested the old 
ijursery game, “ Here 1 am on Tom Xiddler’sK ground, 
piclcing up gold and silver.” Lady Manby Was laag^i- 
ing in a corner with an archdeacon who looked lUce^ 
guardsman got up in fancy dreSs. Mr Bry, his eyeglass 
fixed in his left eye, came towards the staircase,"mpving 
delicately like Agag, sfftd occasionally dropping a'cold 
or sarcastic ‘word to an acquaintance. He reached 
Lady Holme when Lord Holm« was half-way up ihe 
stairs, and at once saw him. 

" A giant refreshed with wine,” he observed (propping 
his eyeglass. * 

It was such a perfect description of Lord Holme in 
his piiftsent condition that twoi or three people who 
were standing with Lady Holme smiled, looking 
down the staircase. Lady Holme did not smile. She 
contihucu ihatteiing, but her face wore a discontented 
expression. Mr Bry noticed it. There were very few 
things he did not notice, although he claimed to be the 
most short-sighted man in London. ‘ 

“ Why is your husband so dutiful to-night ? he 
murmured to his hostess. ” I thought he always had to 
go into the country to look^at a gee-gee on these 
occasions,” t. 

“ He had to be in town for the dinner to Sir Jacob 
Rowley. I begged him to £ome back in—How did 
do! How did do! Yes, very. Mr Raleigh, do tell 
the opera people not to put %)n Romeo too often 
this season. Of course Melba’s sj^lendid'in it, and all 
that, but still—” ^ ‘ 

Mr Bry fbced his eyeglass again, and began to smile 
gently like an evil-minded baby. Lord Holme’s brown 
face was full in view, grinning. HisuCj^ were looking 
about .With unusual vivacity. ^ o 

“How eajly you are, Fritz! Good boy.* L want 
you to look ^fter—” ^ . 

“ I say, Vi, why didn’t you tell me ? ” » 

"Mr Bry, lotting his eyeglass fall, lookra abstracted 
and lent an attentive ear. If he were not playing 
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prompter to social comedief he generally stdod in the 
wings, watching and listening to them with a opld 
aiMweemetft that was seldom devoid of, a spice 'of 

“ Tell you what, FritI? ”, 

“That Miss Schlejj was comin’’,to-night. Every- 
one’s'talkin’ about her. I sat n^kt Laycock at dinner, 
and he was ravin’. Told me sh^ was^ to bd here and I 
didn’t know it. Rathe» ridiculous, you ^now. Where 
is she?” • 

“ Somewhere in the rooms.” 

. ‘^What's she like ? ” 

“ Oh!—I don’t know, ^he’s in black. Go and 109 k 
for her.” • 

Lord Holme strode on. As he passed Mr Bry,he 
said,— , ^ 

“ I say, Bry, d’you know Miss Ffitipernel 
Schley?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Co^e with me, there’s a good chap, and—what’s 
she like ? ” 

As they went on into Ahe drawing-rooms Mr Bry 
dropped out,— , 

“ Some people say she’s like Lady Holme.” 

“ Like Vi! Is she ? Laycock’s been simply ravin’ 
—simply ravin’—and Lavcock’s not a feller to—where 
is she?” * 

• “ We shall ,come td^her. So there was no gee-gee 
to look at in the country to-night ? ” 

. Holn»e*burst into a roir of lapghter. 

“There’s the vestal tending her lamp,” Aid Mr Bry 
a moment later. « ^ 

“ The what up tok what ? ” 

• Mis^ Pimpernel Schley keeping the fire of ^ora¬ 
tion cayfully alight.” 

‘l^^ere?” 

“There.” ; 

“Oh, I see I Jove, what a skin, though4 Eh! Isn’t 
.it? Shejs deuced like Vi at a distance. Vi looks up 
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just like that when she’s siflgin’. ^ Doesn't she, though ? 
EW” 

He wention towards her. 

Mr Bry followed him, murrpuring,— 

“The giant, refreshed wi^h wine. No gee-gee 
td-Ttiight, No gee-ge^” 



VIII 

“ '‘T~'H£ brougham is at the door, my lady.” 

JL “ Tell his lordship.” 

The butler went out, and Lady Holme’s maid put a 
long black cloak carefiijly*over her mistress’s sho»ldAs. 
While she did this Lady Holme stood quite still gazing 
into vacancy. They were in the now deserted yeflow’ 
drawing-room, which was still brilliamtly Mt,-i!.Jid full 
of the already weary-looking flowers which had been 
arranged for the reception. The last guest had gone 
and tHb carriage was Waiting to take the Holmes to 
Arkell House. 

The maid did something to the diamonds in Lady 
Holme’s hair with deft fingers, and the light touch 
seemed to wake Lady Holme from a reverie. She 
went to a mirror and looked into it steadily. The 
maid stood behind. After a moment Lady Holme 
lifted her hand suddenl;^ to her head, as if she were 
going to take off her Ifiara. The maid could not repress 
a slight movementjof startled astonishment. Lady 
Holme saw Jif in the glass, "dropped her hand, ani 
saiB,— * • 

“C’est toutj, Josephine. Vous pouvez vous en 
alien”. / , 

•“ Myci, miladi.” 

Shp went out quietly. 

.Two or three minutes passed. Then f.ord Holme’s 
deep bass vo^e was audible, humming vigorously,— 

“ Ina, Ina, oh, you should have seen Iftir I 
Seen her with her eyes cast down. 

101 
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She looked upon tfie floof, 

And all the Johnnies swore , 

ihat ^na, Ina—oh, you should have seen her 1— 

That Ina was the chic-t%i girl in town.” 

c 

Lady Holme Trowned. ? 

" Fritz ! ” she fialled rather aliarply. 

Lord Holqiie appeared with a coat thrown over his 
arm and a hat in his ha'nd. His^ brown face was beam¬ 
ing with self-satisfaction. '' 

“ Well, old girl, ready ? What’s up now p 
“ I wish you wouldn’t sing those horrible miJsic- 
hall songs. You know I hate them.” 

" “ Music-hall! I like that. Why, it’s the best thing 
In The Chick from the Army and Navy at the Blue 
'Theatre.” 

“ It’„ disgustingly vulgar.” 

“ What next ? Why, I saw the Lord Chan—” 

“I daresay you did. Vulgarity will appeal to the 
Saints of Heaven next season u things go on as ‘they’re 
going now. Come along.” 

She wejit out of the ro^m, walking more quickly 
than she usually walked, and holding herself very 
upright. Lord Holme followed, forming the words 
of his favourite song with his lips, and screwing up 
his eyes as if he were looking at an improper peep- 
show. When they were in' the electric brougham, 
which spuh along with scanUely any noise, he 
began,— 

“ I say, Vi, how long’Oe you known Miss Schley ? ” 

“ I don’t know! Some weeks.” 

" Why didn’t you tell me ? ” . 

“I did. I skid I had met her ^t^rs Wolfstein’s 
lunch.” < f o 

“ No, but why didn’t you tell me how like, you she 
was?” ‘ ^ , 

' There was complete silence in the brc^ugham for a 
minute. Then Lady Holme said,— 

“ I had no “idea she was like me.” 

“Then you’re blind, old girl. She’s like you if 
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you’d tjpen a chorus-girl 5nd known a lot of things 
vojjfdon’t know.” • • 

“ Really. Perhaps she has been a chofus-girl.” 

I’ll bet she has, whether she says so or not.” 

He gave a deep chuckle. Lady Holme’s gown 
rustfed as she leaned Back in he); corner. 

“ And she’s goin’ to Arkell House. Americans are 
the very devil for gettin’ on. ‘Layeock'was tellin’ me 
to-night that—” * 

"I Jon’t wish to hear Mr Laycock’s stories, Fritz. 
They don’t amuse me.” 

“ Well, p’r’aps they’re hardly the thing for you, Vi. 
But they’re deuced amusin’ for all that.” ^ • 

He chuckled again. Lady Holme felt an intense 
desire to commit some act of physical violence. • She 
shut her eyes. In a minute she heard iier,, husband' 
once more beginning to hum the refrain about Ina. 
How utterly careless he was of her desires and requests.* 
Ther» was something^animal in his forgetfulness and 
indifference. She had loved the animal in him. She 
did love it. Something deep down in her nature 
ajiswered eagerly to its* call. But at rfloments she 
hated it almost, with‘fury. She hated it now and 
longed to use the whip, as the tamer in a menagerie 
uses it when one of his beasts shows its teeth, or sulkily 
refuses to perform one of its tricks. 

. Lord Holme wjijnt on calmly humming till the 
brougham stppped in the long line of carriages that 
stretched away into the nigbt from the great portico 
of Arkell H*ouse. • , ** 

People were already going in to supper when the 
Holpies arriv/d. The Duke, uponf whom a painfu^ 
roalady was beginning to creep, was bravely welcoming 
his irmi^merable guests. He found it already impossible 
t 9 unaided up and down stairs, and*sat in a laffe 
armchair clyse to the ball-room, with one of his pretty 
daughters near him, talking brightly, and occasional!]!’ 
stealing wistful glances at the dancers, #ha were visible, 
through a high archway to his left, ^e was a thin, 
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middle-aged man, with a cSirioul, transparent ,look in 
his • face—something crystalline that was ncj ^ri y 
beautiful. * 

The Duchess was swarthy <ind masterful yery* iif- 
telligent and grandf dame. Vivacity was easy to her. 
People said she had begp a good hostess in her cr&dle, 
and that she^had presided over the ceremony of her 
own baptism 'in a most autocratic and successful 
manner. It wa^ quite likely. * „ 

After a word with the Duke, Lady Holnrm went 
slowly towards the ballroom with her husbano. She 
did not mean to dance, and began to refuse the requests 
of «vould-be partners with charming protestations of 
fatigue! Lord Holme was scannilig the ballroom with 
tiis big brown eyes. 

“ Arq you go^ng to dance, Fritz ? ” asked Lady 
Holme, nodding to Robin Pierce, whom she had just 
seen standing at a little distance with Rupert Carey. 

The latter had not seen tier yet, but as Robin 
returned her nod he looked hastily round. 

“ Yes, I promised Miss Schley to struggle through 
a waltz with* her. Wonder if 5he’s dancin’ ? ” 

Lady Holme bowed, a little ostentatiously, to 
Rupert Carey. Her husband saw it and began at once 
to look pugilistic. He could not say anything, for at 
this moment two or three men strolled up to speak to 
Lady Holme. While she wa^ talking to them,. 
Pimpernel Schley came in .sight waltzing with Mr 
Laycock, one of those abr^rmally th\n, narrow-featured, 
‘f'mart men, with «bold, inexpressive eyes, in whom 
London abounds. 

Lord HolmqfS under-jaw resume^ its natural 
'position, and he walked away and'was lost in tljje 
crowd, following the two dancers. ^ 

Take me in to supper, Robin. I’m tired.”^ 
r “ This way. I thought you were never coming.” 

• “ People stayed so late, I can’t thinl? why. I’m 

sure it was dreadfully dull and foolish. How odd Mr 
'Carey’s looking! When I bowed to him just now he 
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didn’t rsjturn it, but oftly stored at me as if I were a 
sUfUKer.’. - ’ 


lobin Pierce made no rejoinder. They descended 
tite *grea^. staircase atjd went towards the picture- 
gallery. 

‘‘.Find a corner wh(^e we caq,really talk.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

He spoke eagerly. ■. . 

Here-^this is perfSet.” 

They sat down at a table for two that was placed 
in an angle of the great room. Upon the walls above 
them looked down a Murillo and a Velasquez. Lady 
Holme was under the Murillo, which represented.thiiee 
Spanish street boys playing a game in the dust with 
pieces of money. 

“ A table for two,” said Robin .Pierc-?. ‘‘ I have 
always said that the Duchess understands the art of 
entertaining better than anyone in London, except you 
—whes you choose.” • 

“To-night I really couldn’t choose. Later on, I’m 
going to give two or three concerts. Is anything the 
matter with Mr Carey?” * ■’ 

“ Do you think so ? ”• 

“Well, I hope it isn’t true what people are 
saying.” 

“ What are they saying ? ” 

“ That he’s not veiy judicious in one way.” 

A footman poiffed champagne into her glass. 
Robin Pierce touched the glasg. 

■ ‘“Thatw^?” > 

“ Yes. It would be too sad.” 

“ Let us hopfe it isn’t true, then.” g 

“ You know hifti well. Is it true ? ” 

* “ Wfculd you care if it was ? ” 

He Idoked at her earnestly. 

* “ Yes. I like Mr Carey.” 

There wis a rather unusual sound of sincerity in’ 
her voice. > 

“ And what is it that you like in him ? ” 
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"Oh, I don’t know, ike tafl<s shocking gonsense, 
6f course, and is down on people and things. . An«^^s 
absurdly unsophisticated at moments, though he kn^s 
the world so well. He’s not like you—not a diplom&t. 
But I believe if he,had a chance he might do something 
great.’’ • ^ *• 

Robin felt as if the hidden woman had suddenly 
begun to spekk. .Why did she speak about Rupert 
Carey?” * * . ‘ 

“ Do you like a man to do something great ? ”^he said. 

" Oh, yes. All women do.” 

“But I perpetually hear you laughing at the big 
people—the Premiers, the ‘Chancellors, the Arch¬ 
bishops, the Generals of the worfd.” 

‘'Because I’ve always known them. And really 
they are socoften,quite absurd and tiresome.” 

“ And—Rupert Carey ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s nothing at all, poor fellow! Still, there’s 
something in his face that mj^es me think h* could 
do an extraordinary thing if he had the chance. I saw 
it there to-night when he didn’t bow to me. There’s 
Sir Donald^ son. And whaf a dreadful-looking woman 
just behind him.” • 

Leo Ulford was coming down tne gallery with a 
gaunt, aristocratic, harsh-featured girl. Behind him 
walked Mr Bry, conducting a very young old woman, 
immensely emart, immensely vivsrious, and immensely 
pink, who moved with an unnecessary alertness that 
,was birdlike, and turijed her head •about sharply 
on a long, t|jin n«ck decorated with a large diamond 
dog-collar. Slung at her side there was a tiny jewelled'- 
, tube. (r 

“ Tljat’s Mrs Leo.” 

“ She must be over sixty.” 

“ She is.” ^ 

The quartet sat down at the next table^ Leo Ulford 
did not see Lady Holme at once. When he caught 
sight of her hfe got up, came to her, stood over her and 
pressed her h^nd, 
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“Be^ away,” he explained. “Only back to- 

I’ve been complaining to your father about you.” 

» A slow smile overspread his chubby face. 

“ May I see you again after supper ? ” 

‘Mf you can find mi.” 

" I cafi always manage to find what, I want,” he 
returned, still smiling. ^ ' 

When be had gone^back to his table Robin Pierce 
said,— 

•“ How insolent Englishmen are allowed to be in 
Society I It always strikes me after I’ve been a long 
time abroad. Doesn’t^an^^body mind it?” » 

“ Do you mean that you consider Mr Ulfori 
insolent?” ’ 

“ In manner. Yes, I do.” , • 

“Well, I think there’s something like Fritz about 
him.” 

Rofcin Pierce could *not tell from the way this was 
said what would be a safe remark to make. He 
therefore changed the subject. 

. “ Do you know what’ Sir Donald’s b^en doing ? ” 
he said. , * 

“No. What?’’ 

“Buying a Campo Santo.” 

“ A Campo Santo! Is he going to bury himself, 
then ? What do yonpiean, Robin ? ” •* 

“ He called it a yampo Santo to Carey. It’s really 
a wonderful ^®use in Italy, pn Como. Casa Felice 
is the name of it. I know it well.” » , 

“ Casa Felice. How delicious ! But is it the place 
for Sir Donald T ” I 

, “ Why not ? ” , 

“ E(^r an old, tired man. Casa Felice. Won’t % 
name^eem an irony to him when he s thebe ? 

“You tljink an old man can’t be happy any¬ 
where ? ” 

“ I can't imagine being happy old,” 

“Why not?" 
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“Oh!*’—she lowered feer vbice—“if you^want to 
know, look at Mrs Ulford.” . 

“Your h«sk theory again. A question of lo<^s. 
But you will grow old gracefully—some day in tl?e far 
future.” 

“ I don’t think J sh^ll grow old at all.” 

“Then—?” 

“I think 'I shall rdie before that comes—say 
at forty-five. 1 couldn’t live Vith wrinkles all over 
my face. No, Robin, I couldn’t.' Ant^,— look 
at Mrs Ulford!—perhaps an ear-trumpet set with 
opals.” 

“ What do the wrinkles mavter ? But some day you’ll 
fnd I’m right. You’ll tell me so. You’ll acknowledge 
that your charm comes from within, and has survived 
the mutilation of Jthe husk.” 

“ Mutilation! What a hideous sound that word 
has. Why don’t all mutilated people commit suicide 
at once ? I should. Is Sir Dionald going to dive in 
his happy house ? ” 

“ Naturally. He’ll be there this August. He’s 
invited Rupert Carey to stay'there with him." 

“ And you ? ” '' 

“ Not yet.” 

" I suppose he will. Evetybody always asks you 
everywhere. Diplomacy is so universally—” 

She brol'.e off. Far away, at Hre end of the gallery, 
she had caught sight of Miss Schley coming in with 
her husband. They sat flown at a' table near thb door. 
Tlobin Piercg followed her eyes and understood her 
silence. 

“ Are you go^ig on the first ? ” he asked. 

“WJiatto?” 

“ Miss Schley’s first night.” 

“ Is it on'' the first ? I didn’t know. We^can’t 
We’re dining at Brayley House that .evening.” 

“ What a pity! ” he said, with a light touch of half 
playful pialicC "You would have seen her as she 
really is—frorp all accounts." 
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“ And tvhat is Miss^chleijf really ?” 

“ Thtf secret enemy of censors.” 

“•You dislike her. Why ? ” 

“ I don’t dislike her all.” 

“ Po you like her?” 

“*No. , I like very lew women*. I* don’t understand 
them.” * , • 

“ At anyrate you understafid—Say. Miss Schley— 
better than % man would.” 

“ 01»—a man ! ” 

“ I believe all "women think all men fools.” 

Lady Holme laughed, not very gaily. 

“ Don’t they ? ” he insisted. 

“ In certain ways, in certain relations of life, i 
suppose most men are—rather short-sighted.” * 

“LikeMrBry.” 

" Mr Bry is the least short-sighted man I know. 
That’s why he always wears an eyeglass.” 

" T?) create an illusion ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” 

She looked down th? long room. Between the 
heads of innumerable men and women she could see 
Miss Schley. H»r husoand was hidden. She would 
have preferred to see him. Miss Schley’s head was 
by no means expressive of the naked truth. It 
merely looked cool, self-possessed, and—so Lady 
Holme said to her^f—extremely AmeriJan. What 
she meant by tha/ she could, perhaps, hardly have 
•explained. • * • 

“ Do you admire Miss Schley’s appearance ? ” 

Robin Pierce spoke again with a touch of 
humorous malice. He knew Lady* Holme so well* 
that h^ had no objection to seem wanting in tact to 
her vflfein he had a secret end to gain* She 'looked 
at* him sharply, leaning forward over the table and 
opening her eyes very wide. *... 

” Why are you forgetting your manners to-night 
and bombarding me with questions ? ” 
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“ The Ksual reason—de\a)uring euriosity.” * 

^ She hesitated, looking at him. Then sudctenly her 
face changed. Something, some imp of 'adoni^ 
frankness, pelped out of it at him, and her whole >od^ 
seemed confiding. ® < 

“Miss Schley is going about London imitating me. 
Now, isn’t that true' ? isn’t she ? “ 

“ I believc'sjjie is. Damned impertinence! ” 

He muttered, thfe last^’words ueder his breath. 

“ How can I admire her ? ’’ • 

There was something in the way she said that which 
touched him. He leaned forward to her. 

“ Why not punish her for it ? ” 

'•"How?” 

“ Reveal what she can’t imitate.” 

“"What’s that?” 

“ All you* hide and I divine.” 

“ Go on.” 

“She mimics the husk. She couldn’t mimic the 
kernel.” 

“ Ice, my lady ?” 

Lady Holme started. TiJ,l the footman spoke she 
had not quite realised how deeply interested she was in 
the conversation. She helped herself to some ice. 

“You can go on, Mr Pierce,” she said when the man 
had gone. 

“ But you understand.” 

She shocfic her head, smiling, ifer body still lopked* 
soft and attractive, and deliciously feminine. 

“Miss Schley happen* to have some”vague resem-. 
blance to youdn height and colouring. She is a clever 
mimic. She used to be a professional mimic.” 

“Really!” t 

“ That was how she first became known.” 

“In America?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why should she imitate me ? ” 

“ Have you been nice to her ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Yes. Nice enough.” 
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Robin shook his head. ^ 

“ You*think she dislikes me then ? ” . 

HDo women want definite reasons for h^lf the things 
they tio? Miss Schley rgay not say to herself that she 
dislikes you, any more than you say to yourself that you 
dislike her. Nevertheless—” " 

“ We should never get on. Nb.” 

“ Consider yourselves enemies—for no* reasons, or 
secret woman’s reasons It’s safer.” ’ • 

Lady H<?lme looked down the gallery again. Miss 
Schley’sTair head was bending forward to some invis¬ 
ible person. 

“And the mimicry?”^he asked, turning again Jo 
Robin. • • 

“ Can only be applied to mannerisms, to the ninety- 


ninth part, the inconsiderable fraction of ;j^our charm. 
Miss Schley could never imitate the hulden woman, the 
woman who sings, the woman who laughs at, denies 
herself jvhen she is not ^nging.” 

“ But no one cares for her—if she exists.” 

There was a hint of secret bitterness in her voice 
when she said that. • t 

■ “ Give her a chance—*nd find out. But you know 
already that numbfirs do.” 

He tried to look into her eyes, but she avoided his 
gaze and got up. 

“ Take me back to the ballroom.” 

“ You are going t»*dance?" 

“ I want to ^ee wno’s here.” 

• As they passed the next tat)le La^y Holme nodded 
.to Leo Ulford. He bowed in return and iftdicated that 
he was following almost immediately. *Mrs Ulford put 
down *her ear-truihpet, turned her head sharply, and 
lootjed at Lady Holme sideways, fluttering hftr pink 
eyelidar • _ • ' 

*' How exactly like a bird she is,” murmured Lady 
Holme. * 

“ Exactly—moulting.” • 

Lady Holme meant as she walked down the gallery, 
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to stop alid speak a few g%y words to Miss Schley and 
iier husband, but when she drew near to tfieir,;table 
Lord Holme;, was holding forth with such unusual Wlu- 
bility, and Miss Schley was lisj^ning with such profoigid 
attention, that it did not seem worth while, and she 
went quietly on, thinking they ^id not see her. ^^Lord 
Holme did not. Buf’the American smiled faintly as 
Lady Holmct and Roj?in disappeared into the hall. 
Then she said,-in reply to her animated companion,— 

“ I’m sure if I am like Lady Holme I ought to say 
Te Deutn and think myself a lucky girl. 1 ought, 
indeed.” 

. Lady Holme had not been in the ballroom five 
minhtes before Leo Ulford came up smiling. 

“ Here I am,” he remarked, as if the statement were 
certain to give universal satisfaction. 

Robin looked black and moved a step closer to 
Lady Holme. 

“.Thank you, Mr Pierce,” slve said. 

She took Leo Ulford’s arm, nodded to Robin, and 
walked away. 

Robin stood looking after her. He started when he 
heard Carey’s voice saying,— e 

“WMy. d’you let her dance "with that black¬ 
guard ? ” 

“ Hulloa, Carey! ” 

“ Come to the supper-room. I want to have a yarn 
with you. ‘ And all this ”—he fi^de a wavering, yet 
violent, gesture towards the darfcers-^*' might be a 
Holbein.” „ ‘ ® , 

“ A dancd of death ? What nonsense you talk! ” 

“ Come to tlw supper-room.” 

Robin lookea at his friend narrowly. 

“ Xbu're bored. Let’s go and take a strcJl ddWn 
-Park Lane.” » 

“ No. Well, then, if you won’t—” 

" I’ll come.” 

He put his, arm through Carey’a and they wnt out 
together.. - 
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Lady‘Holme was genersHly agreeable to Inen. She 
wa^ patticularly charming to Leo Ulford that nigl^t 
^Is'^was'not an interesting man, but Jie seemed to 
interest her very much. They sat out together for a 
long time in the corner of a small drawing-room, far 
aw^ from the music. She had saM to Robin^JHCrce 
that she thought therdf was something about Leo Ulford 
that was like her husband, and when she'talked to him 
she found the resemblance even greater than she had' 
supposed. * 

Lorti Holme and Leo Ulford were of a similar type. 
Both were strong, healthy, sensual, slangy, audacious in 
a dull kind of fashion—jLady Holme did not cal^ it 
dull—serenely and perpetually intent upon fcavii^ 
everything their own way in life. Both lived foj tHe 
body and ignored the soul, as they would have ignored^ 
a man with a fine brain, a passionate heSrt, a narrow 
chest and undeveloped muscles. Such a man they 
would have summed yp as “ a rotter.” If they ever 
thoug&t of the soul at ail, it was probably under some 
such comprehensive name. Both had the same simple 
and blatant.aim in life, an aim which goveyned all their 
actions and was the geaerator of most of their thoughts. 
This aim, expressed in their own terse lanfOage, was 
“to do themselves jolly well.” Both had, so far, 
succeeded in their ambition. Both were, consequently, 
profoundly convinced of th^ir own cleverness. In¬ 
tellectual conceit—conceit of the brain—i§ as noth¬ 
ing to physical conceit—the conceit < df, the body. 
A(:ute intelligence is always dhpable, of une{^Wss, can 
always make room for a doubt. But thh self-satisfac¬ 
tion of the little-brained and big-musded man who has 
nevet had a rebuff or a day’s illness is cased in triple 
bftiss. Lady Holme knew this self-satii^factifn well. 
She h£d seen it staring out of her husband’s big bi^ti 
eyes. ^ She ^w,it now in the boyish eyes4)f Leo Ulfqfd. 
Shfr im at ttofiiewith it and rather liked ib . In ' trull, 
it had at leaaJ^ dh^j^;tefitT---from the wo^man^ point of 
view—it was deoist^ly masculine. 
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Whether Leo Ulfbrd w^, or was not, a blackguard, 
a.% Mrs Trent had declared, did not matter® to^er. 
Three-quarter^ of the men she knew were blackguards 
according to the pinched ideas^ of Little Peddlingto^, 
an^ Mrs Trent might originally have issued from 
thei^--., ^ 

She got on easily wfth Leo Ulford because she was 
CKperienced ih<^the tres^tment of his type. She knew 
exactly what to do with it; how ‘to lead it on, how to 
fend it off, how to throw cold water on its enterprise 
without dashing it too greatly, how to banish an’y little, 
sulky cloud that might appear on the brassy horizon 
without seeming to be solicitous. 

Tlfe type is amazingly familiaf to the woman of the 
llon^on world. She can recognise it at a glance, and 
,ian send it in its armchair canter round the circus with 
scarce a crac^ of the ring-mistress’s whip. 

To-night Lady Holme enjoyed governing it more 
than usual, and for a subtle reason. 

In testing her power upon Leo Ulford she was 
secretly .practising her siren’s art, with a view that 
would have .surprised and disgusted him, still more 
amazed him, had he known it. cShe was firing at the 
dummy in order that later she might make sure of 
hitting the living man. Leo Ulford was the dummy. 
The living man would be Fritz. 

Both dummy and living man were profoundly, 
ignorant of fier moving principle, '^'^he one was radiant 
with self-satisfaction under her fusillade. The other, 
ignorant of it so fjir, wofild have been fifrious in the 
knowledge of (t. 

She knew—aM laughed at men. 

Presently she Turned the conversation, which' was 
getting.S little too personal—on Leo Ulford’s side—to 
ap subject very present in her mind that night ‘* 

“ Did you have a talk with Miss Schley -the othfer 
Aiy after I left ? ” she asked. “ I ran away on purpose 
to give you a chance. Wasn’t tt gOod-natUred of me, 
•when I was really longing to stay ? ” 
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Leo Olfofd stretched oiJt his long legs slowly, his 
|ypc^ of purring. • » 

“ I’d rather have gone on yarning with* you.” 

, “ Then you did have,a talk I She was at my house 
to-night, looking quite delicious. , You know sjjd's 
conquered London ? ^ 

“ That sort’s up to every move on the board.” 

. “ What do you mean ? What bo^rd ? ^ 

She looked at him Vith innocent inquiry. 

“ I wish men didn’t know so much,” she added, with 
a sort of soft vexation. “ You have so many oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring knowledge and we so few—if we 
respect the convenances," ■» 

“ Miss Schley wouldn’t respect ’em.” 

He chuckled, and again drew up and then stretehe<^ 
out his legs, slowly and luxuriously. , , 

“ How can you know ? ” 

“ She’s not the sort that does. She’s the sort that’s 
always kicking over the traces and keeping it dark. I 
know ’em.” 

“I think you’re rather unkind. Miss Schley’s 
mother arrives to-morrow.” • 

’ Leo Ulford put up Ws hands to his baby moustache 
and shook with lighter. 

“ That’s the only thing she wanted to set her up in 
business,” he ejaculated. “A marmar. I do love 
those Americans!" ^ * 

“But you speal^ as if Mrs Schley were a stage 
property! ” . 

. “ I’ll bet *she is. Wait till you s«e hej. Why, it’s a 
.•regular profession in the States, being a marmar. I 
tell you what—” f 

He leaned forward and fixed his blue eyes on Lady 
Holme, with an air of profound acuteness. *. 

“ Ar6 you going to see her? ” • 

* “ Mrs Schley ? I daresay.” 

“ Well, you remember what I tell you. She'll be as- 
dry as a dog-biscuit, wear a cap and spectacles with 
gold riias, and say nothing but ' Oh, m^, yes indeed! * 
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to everytlung that’s said t^ her.* Dcw»«lle come from 
Susanville ? ” ' ^ 

" How extraordinary! I believe she does.” 

Leo Ulford’s laugh was g,triU'mphant and prq- 
TbriMd. 

^^hat’s where 0iey breed maraars 1 ” beAitclahjicd, 
when he was able tB speak. , Women are stunn¬ 
ing.” ' ' <■ , c 

“Pm afraid ! don’t quite uflderstand,” said Lady 
Holme, preserving a quiet air of pupilage. “ But 
perhaps it’s better I shouldn’t. Anyhow, I am quite 
sure Miss Schley’s mother will be worthy of her 


daughter.” r 

“ ■? ou may bet your bottom dollar on that. She’ll 
Se what they call ‘ a sootable marmar.’ I must get my 
Jvife to shoo^ a card on her.” 

“ I hope you’d introduce me to Mrs Ulford. I 


’ should like to know her.” 


" Yours isn’t the voice to talk, down a trumpetsaid 
Leo Ulford, with a sudden air of surliness. 

“I should like to know her now I know you and 
your father.’’ • 

At the mention of his father Leo Ulford’s discon¬ 


tented expression increased. *■ 

“ My father’s a rotter,” he said. “ Never cared for 
anything. No shot to speak of. He can sit on a horse 
all right. Had to, in South America and Morocco and, 
all those places. But he never rq^lly cared about it, 
I don’t believe. Why, he’d rather look at a picture 
than a thoroughbred day! ” * 

At this c&oment Sir Donald wandered into the 


room, with his Aands behind his thin back, and his 
fiyes searching the walls. The Duke possessed a 
splendid* collection of pictures. 

“There he«isl” said Leo, gruffly. 

“ He doesn’t see us. Gk> and tell him I'm here.” 

“ Why? He might go out again if we*keep mum. 

“But I want to speak to«him. Sir Donald! Sir 
'Donald!” 
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Sir DonaSdf,turnec> rouii& at the second ‘summons 
and sattfe. towards them, looking rather embarrassed. 

“ Hulloa, pater! ”^aid Leo. , 

, Sir Donald nodded Jo his son with a conscientious 
effort to seem familiar and genial. ^ ^ 

“.Hullo*IV he rejojped in a hollo\y voice. 

“Your boy has been instructing me in. American 
mysteries,” said Lady Holme, “D.o tal^e me to the 
ballroom, Sir Donald.*’ •* 

Leo^ Ullord’s good humour returned as abruptly 
as it had departed. Her glance at him, as she spoke, 
- had seemed to hint at a secret understanding between 
them in which no one—certainly not his father—was 
included. • • 

“ Pater can tell you all about the pictures,i' he 
said, with a comfortable assurance, whicjj he did no4 
strive to disguise, that she would be supremely 
bored. . 

H« stared at her .hard, gave a short laugh, and 
lounged away. 

When he had gone. Sir Donald still seemed em¬ 
barrassed. He looked at* Lady Holme apologetically, 
and in his faded eyes shetsaw an expression that reminded 
her of Lady Carmngton. It was surely old age asking 
forgiveness for its existence. 

She did not feel much pity for it, but with tbe 
woman of the worjd’s natural instinct, to smooth 
rough places—especially for a man—slie began to 
devote herself to cheering ^Sir Donald up, as they 
slewly made their way through, room after room 
> towards the distant sound of the music^ 

“I hear you’ve been plunging!” sl^ began gaily. 

Sir Donald lobked vague. 

" I’m afraid I scarcely—” 

“FoVgive me. .1 catch slang fronf my husbandT 
He’s ruining my English. I mean that I hear you’ve' 
been investing—shall I say your romance?—in'a 
wonderful place abroad^ with a fascinating name. I 
hope you’ll get enormous interest” 
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A faint colour, it was lifee then ghost of a t>lush, rose 
iQ Sir Donald’s withered cheeks. 

“ Ah, Mr Qarey —” 

He checked himself abruptljf, remembering what Ije 
“ftdd heard from Robin Pierce. 

Mr Pierce was my itiforipant. He ktjows 
your place and says ifs too wonderful. I adore the 
name.” ‘ c ^ 

“Casa Felice» Vou would ndt advise me to change 
it, then ? ” 

“ Change it I Why ? ” * 

“ Well, I—one should not, perhaps, insist before- 
haf>d that one is going to have happiness, which must 
alwaj^ lie on the knees of the gocis.” 

* “,.Oh, I believe in defiance.” 

There was an audacious sound in her voice. Her 
long talk with Leo Ulford had given her back her 
belief in herself, her confidence in her beauty, her 
reliance on her youth. . , 

“You have a right to believe in it. But Casa 
Felice is mine.” 

“ Even toi buy it was a defiance—in a way.” 

“ Perhaps so. But then—” * 

“ But then you have set out and 3 ^ou must not turn 
back. Sir Donald. Baptise your wonderful house 
yourself by filling it with happiness. Another gave 
it its name. Give it yourself the reason for thei 
name. 

Happiness seemed to shine suddenly in the sound 
of her speaking ^oice, &s it shone in ‘her singing 
voice when ftie theme of her song was joy. Sir 
Donald’s manneralost its self-consciousness, its furtive 
diffidence. *“ 

“ YqjJ—you come and give my house its real 
baptism,” he said, with a flash of ardour that," issuing 
from him, was like fire bursting out of a dreary mar^h 
lahd. “ Will you ? This August ? ” * 

“ But,” she hesitated, " isn’t Mr Carey coming ? ” 

At this moment they came into a big drawing- 
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room th^t immediat^y preceded the ballrfiom, with 
whi<jjj itf communicated by an immense doorway hui^ 
Vith curtains of white velvet They could see in the 
distance the dancers moving rather indifferently in a 
lancers. Lord Holme *and Miss Schley were danci^ 
in th« set nearest to the doorway, anti on the sid^- mat 
face*d the drawing-r(^m. Direetly’Lady Hdllne saw 
the ballroom she saw them. A sudden, ^ense of revolt, 
the defiance of joy carsied on ifito the defiance of anger, 
rose up in Iter. 

“ IfTMr Carey is coining I’ll come too, and baptise 
your house,” she said. 

Sir Donald looked surprised, but he answered, v^th 
a swiftness that did not seem to belong to old age;— 

“ That is a bargain, Lady Holme. I regard that 
a bargain.” 

“ I’ll not go back on it.” * 

There was a hard sound in her voice. 

They entered the ballroom just as the band played 
the cfosing bars of the lancers, and the many sets 
began to break up and melt into a formless crowd 
which dispersed in vayous directions. .The largest 
number of people moyed towards the archway near 
which the Duke* was still sitting, bravely exerting 
himself to be cheerful. Lady Holme and Sir Donald 
became involved in this section of the crowd, a^ 
naturally followed in its direction. Lord Holme and 
Miss Schley were at % short distance behirfd them, and 
Lady Holme was aware of this. The double defiance 
was still alife in her, and waS strengthened by a clear 
sound which reached her ears for a moftient, then was 
swallowed up by the hum of conveiaation from many 
inteiVening voiaes — the sound or the Americanos 
dtawling tones raised to say something she could not 
catch! tAs she came out into the hall, close* to th« 
Duke’s chair, she saw Rupert Carey trying to make hia 
way into tHfe ballroom against the stream of dancers. 
His face was flushedi There were drops of perspiration, 
on his forehead, and the violent expression that was 
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perpetually visible in his r6d-brojyn eyes, lighting them 
up as with a flame, seemed partially ^scured if^y a 
haze. The violence of them was no longer vivid but 
glassy. • « ^ 

Lady Holme did not notice all this. The crow’d 
wa^Mi^nd her, and* she was secretly preoccupied. - She 
merely *'sa'B' that Rupert Carey Was close to her, “and 
she knew who, was following behind her. A strong 
impulse came upod her' and she yielded to it without 
hesitation. As she reached Rupert Carey She stopped 
and held out her hand. “ 

“ Mr Carey,” she said, “ I’ve been wanting to speak . 
to you all the evening. Why didn’t you ask me to 
daHce.’” * 

«■* She spoke very distinctly. Carey stood still and 
stared at her, and now she noticed the flush on his face 
knd the unna’tural 'expression in his eyes. She under¬ 
stood at once what was the matter and repented of her 
action. But it was too late to draw back. Carey 
stared dully for a instant, as if he scarcely knew who 
she was. Then, with a lurch, he came closer to her, 
and, with a wavering movemeQt, tried to find her hand, 
which she had withdrawn. e 

“ Where is it ? ” he muttered in* a thick voice. 

“ Where is it ? ” 

, He groped frantically. 

'“'“Sir Donald!” Lady Holme whispered sharply,, 
while the people nearest to them‘began to exchange’ 
glances of surprise or of amusement. 

She pressed his arm and he tried to draw her opu 
But Carey was exictly in front of her. It was im¬ 
possible for her to^escape. He found her hand at last, 
took it limply in ms, bent down and began to ki^s it, 
mumblit^ some loud but incoherent words. * 

t The “Duke who, from his chair, was a witness* of the 
scene, tried to raise himself up, and a vivid spot of 
scarlet burned in his almost transparent cheeks. His 
daughter hastened forward to stop his effort. Lady 
Holme dragged her hand away violently, and Carey 
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suddenly burst into tears, '^ir Donald hurried Lady 
Holnitf oftj and Cafey tried to follow, but was forcibl)* 
prevented by two men. ^ 

When at length Lad.v Holme found herself at the 
otiier end. of the great nail, she turped and saw hsa 
husband coming towards her with a Ipok o^ry on his 
face. ^ ‘ , 

“ I wish to go home,” sh^ said, to ‘him in a low 
. voice. • • 

She withdrew her hand from Sir Donald’s arm and 
quietly 6ade him good-bye. Lord Holme.did not say 
a word. 

“ Where is the Duchoss ? ” Lady Holme added 
“ Ah, there she is! ” •' ** 

She saw the Duchess hurriedly going towards the 
place where the Duke was sitting,, intercepted her 
swiftly, and bade her good-night, 

“ Now, Fritz! ” she said. 

She,was conscious that a number of people was 
watching her, and her voice and manner were absolutely 
unembarrassed. A footman took the number of her 
cloak from Lord Holme «nd fetched tho» cloak. A 
voice cried in the distance, “ Lord Holme’s carriage! ” 
Another, and nearel- voice, echoed the call. She passed 
slowly between two lines of men over a broad 
atrip of carpet to the portico, and stepped into the. 
Dtougham. , 

As it glided away into the night she neard her 
husband’s loud breathing. 

• He did nbt speak for tw^ or three jninutes, but 
breathed like a man who had been running, and moved 
violently in the carriage as if to keep still were intoler¬ 
able to*him. The window next to him was up. He let 
it d&wn. Then he turned right round to his wife, who 
was leaning back in her corner wrapped u^ in her black 
' cloak. 

“With the*Duke sittin’ there!” he said in a loud 
voice. “ With the Duke sittin’ there! ” 

There was a sound of outrage in the voice. 
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“DicJn’t I kick that sweep«out of the fiouse?” he 
.added, “Didn’t I?” * ^ ^ 

“I belieye you asked Mr Carey not to call any 
more.” ^ 

Lady Holme’s voice had no excitement in it. 

“ Asked him !*. I—” 

“Don’t‘make su^h a noiseJ”Fritz. The men will 
hear you.” ‘ ^ 

“ I told him if*he ever cam« again I’d have him put. 
out.” * 

“ Well, he never has come again.” * 

“ What d’you mean by speakin’ to him ? What 
d’you mean by it?” < 

t.ady Holme knew that ‘her husband was a 
thoroughly conventional man, and, like all conventional 
men, had |i horror of a public scene in which any 
woman belonging to him was mixed up. Such a scene 
alone was quite enough to rouse his wrath. But there 
was in his present anger something deeper, mor^ brutal, 
than any rage caused by a breach of the conventions. 
His jealousy was stirred. 

“ He didn’t speak to you» You spoke to him.” 

Lady Holme did not deny»it, 

“ I heard every word you said,” continued Lord 
Holme, beginning to breathe hard again. “ I—I—” 
Lady Holme felt that he was longing to strike he*', 
that if he had been the same man, but a collier or. a 
labourer, E)orn in another class of life, he would not have 
hesitated to beat her. The tradition in which he had 
been brought up .controlled him. But sh*e knew that if 
he could have beaten her he would have hated her less, 
that his sense«of bitter wrong would have at once 
diminished. In self-control it gre\tr. The spark rose 
to a jffame. * 

“ You’re «f damned shameful woman ! ” he said. 

The brougham drew up softly before their hcfuse. 
Lord Holme, who was seated on the side next the 
house, got out first. He did not wait on the pavement 
to assist his wife, but walked up the steps, opened the 
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door, and Vent into the hallf Lady Holme followed. 
She liter husband, with the light behind him, stand- 
irf^ with hfs hand on the handle of the half door. For 
an instant, she thought that he was going to shut her 
ouf. He actually pushed the door till the light was 
almost-'hidden. Then he flung it open with .a. bang, 
threw^down his hat an# strode ups’tairs. ’ 

If he had shut her out! She found herself wonder¬ 
ing what would have become o? her, ’where she would 
have gone. She would have had to go to the Coburg, 
or to Cla^idge’s, without a maid, without luggage. As 
she slowly came upstairs she heard her husband go into 
the drawing-room. Was l^e waiting for her there ?06 
did he wish to avoid heP? When she reached the bl&ad 
landing she hesitated. She was half inclined to go.4n 
audaciously, to laugh in his face, turn hi^ fury into 
ridicule, tell him she was the sort of woman who is born 
to do as she likes, to live as she chooses, to think of 
nothing^^but her own will, consult nothing but her 
whims of the moment. But she went on and into her 
bedroom. 

Josephine was there and>began to take the diamonds 
out of her hair. Lady Holme did not say a word. 
She was listening itltently for the sound of any move¬ 
ment below. She heard nothing. When she was un- 
(kessed, and there was nothing more for the maid to do,, 
she began to feel uneasy, as if she would rather not 
dismiss the girl. But it was very late. Josephine 
strangled her yawns with difficulty. There was no 
excuse for keeping her up any^ longef. 

. “You can go.” ’ 

The maid went out, leaving Lady Holme standing 
in the hiiddle of the big bedroom. Next to it on one 
side®was Lord Holme’s dressing-room. On the*pther 
side there was a door leading into Lady Holme’s 
boudoir. Almost directly after Josephine had gone 
Lady Holme Heard the outer door of this room opened, 
and the heavy step of her husband. It moved about 
the ioom, stopped, moved about again. What could he 
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be doing ? She stood w^iere jrfie was, listening. Sud¬ 
denly the door between the rooms was throw^ of en and. 
Lord Holme appeared. ’ 

“ Where's-the red book ? ” ^le said. 

“ The red book! ” 

“ V^here is it % D’you hear ? ’’ 

“ Whal'tjo you wint it for ? 

“ That sweep’s address.” 

“ What are»you going to dcf? Write to him ? ” 
“Write to him!” said Lord Holme, with bitter 
contempt. , '• I’m goin’ to thrash him. Where is 
it?” 

You are going now?” , 

" I’ve not come up to answer questions. I’ve come 
for the red book. Where is it ? ” 

“ The H,ttle drawer at the top on the right hand of 
the writing-table.” 

Lord Holme turned back into the boudoir, went to 
the writing-table, found the book, opened it, found the 
address and wrote it down on a bit of paper. He 
folded the paper up anyhow and thrust it into his 
waistcoat pocket. Then, without saying another word 
to his wife, or looking at her, he went out and down'the 
staircase. " 

She followed him on to the landing and stood 
there till she heard the hall door shut with a bang 
A clofk below struck four. ,She went back into the 
bedroom and sank into an armchair. 

A slight sense of confusion floated over her mind 
for a moment, like a cloud. She was nof"accustomed to^ 
scenes. Tnere had been one certainly when Rupert 
Garey was forbidden to come to the house any more, 
but it had been brief, and she hall not been present 
at it*‘ She had only heard of it afterwards. Lord 
Holme had Been angry then, and she had rather liked 
his anger. She took it as, in some degree, a measute oiV 
his attachment to her. And then she had had no 
feeling of being in thd wrong or of humiliation. She 
had been charming to Carey, as she was charming to' 
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n\en. He had lost has head. He had mistaken the 
relations %;cisting j?etween her and her husband, and, 
imagined that such a woman as she wgis must be 
unhappily mated with sjich a man as Lord Holme, 
The passionate desire to console a perfectly-contented 
woma^i'bad caused him to go too fai^ and brjgg down 
upon himself a fiat of'exile, whifch he co^d not defy 
since Lady Holme permitted it ta,go fo/th,iand evidently 
was not rendered miserable by it. So the acquaintance 
with Rupert*“Carey had ceased, and life had slipped 
along once more on wheels covered with ^dia-rubber 
tyres. 

And now she had renewed the acquaintance publiclp 
and with disastrous results. ^ 

As she sat there she began to wonder at herself,.at 
the strength of her temper, the secret violence of her 
nature. She had yielded like a child to a sudden 
impulse. She had not thought of consequences. She 
had ignq^-ed her worldly knowledge. She had considered 
nothing, but had acted abruptly, as any ignorant, un¬ 
educated woman might have acted. She had been the 
slave of a mood. Or had she been the slave) of another 
woman—of a woman whom she despised ? 

Miss Schley had certainly been the cause of the 
whole affair. Lady Holme had spoken to Rupert 
parey merely because she knew that her husband wast- 
immediately behind l^er with the American. There 
had been within her at that moment somet'hing of a 
broad, comprehensive feeling, mingled with the more 
limited personal feeling of “anger, against another 
woman’s successful impertinence, a sentiment of revolt 
in^hich womanhood seemed to riseftip against the 
selfish'tyrannies of men. As she had walked in the' 
crowd, and heard for an instant Miss Schley’s drawling 
voice speaking to her husband, she had* felt as if the 
'forbidding of^the acquaintance between herself and 
Rupert Carey had been an act of tyranny, as if the 
acqua:intance between Miss Schley ttnd her husband 
wet^^a worse act of tyranny. The feeling was wholly 
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unreasonable, of course, 'ilow eould Lord riolme kno^ir 
rthat she wished to impoge a veto, even ai‘ hca ha^ ? 
And what reason wag there for such a veto ? That lay 
deep down within her as wqpaan’s instinct. NcP ipan 
could have understood it. 

Anfinow Lor(l Holme had gone out in the dpad of 
the night f&^'thrash Carey. 

She beganp to jthink^bout Carey. 

How disgusting he had Been. A drunken man • 
must be one of two things—either terrilxle 0 | absurd. 
Carey had,been absurd—di%usting and absurd. It 
had been better for him if he had been terrible. But 
mumblings and tears! She. remembered what she had 
saia of Carey to Robin Pierce-^that something in his 
eyes, one of those expressions which are the children of 
the eyes, or^of the lines about the eyes, told her that he 
was capable of doing something great. What an irony 
that her remark to Robin had been succeeded by such 
a scene! And she heard again the ugly spund of 
Carey’s incoherent exclamations, and felt again the 
limp clasp of his hot, weak hand, and saw again the 
tears running over his flushed, damp face.' It was all 
very nauseous. And yet—had she been wrong in what 
she had said of him ? Did she even think that she had 
been wrong now, after what had passed ? 

What kind of great action had she thought h? 
would be capable of if a chancy to do something great 
were thrown in his way ? She said to herself that she 
had spoken at random, as one perpetually speaks in 
Society. A^d t^ien sne remembered Carey’s eyes. 
They were ugly eyes. She had always thought them 
ugly. Yet, no^ and then, there was something in thc,pn, 
something to hold a woman—no, pefhaps not that~but 
something to startle a woman, to make her think, 
wonder, even* to make her trust. And the scftne which 
had just occurred, with all its weakness, its fatuity,' it’s 
maundering display of degradation and the inability of 
any self-government, had not somehow destroyed the 
impression made upon Lady Holme by that sometmng 
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C|rey’s 8yes. What ■»she liad said to Robin Pierce 
she might* not choose ever |o say again. She would* 
nflt choose ever to say it again—of tljat she was 
certaiji—but she had no|;, ceased to think it. 

*A conviction based upon no evidence that could be 
brought forward to convince anyone‘is the last thing 
that can be destroyed Ih a woman's heart. ' 

It was nearly six o’clock wlwn Lady J^olme heard 
a step coming up the stairs. She was >still sitting in 
the deep chsHr, and had scarcely moved. The step 
startled Rer. She put h8r hands on the ^rms of the 
chair and leaned forward. The step passed her bed¬ 
room. She heard the doorpf the dressing-room opened^ 
and then someone movkig about. 

"Fritz!” she called. “Fritz!” 

There was no answer. She got up and v^nt quickly 
to the dressing-room. Her husband was there in his 
shirt sleeves. His evening coat and waistcoat were 
lying half on a chair, half on the 
the act of unfastening his collar, 
face, trying to read it. 

“Well?” she said. “W^ll?” 

■“ Go to bed! ” he said iirutally. 

“ What have yod done ? ” 

“ That’s my business. Go to bed. 

She hesitated. Then she said,— 

^ “ How dare you speak to me like that ? Have you 
seen Mr Carey ? ” * “ 

Lord Holme suddenly took his wife by the shoulders, 
Dushpd her out of the roonf, shul^ the door, and 
locked it. ’ 

They always slept in the same bedroom. Was he 
not going to bed at "all? What had happened? Lady 
.I^ohhe could not tell from his face or manner anything 
of what l»d occurred. She looked at hdr clock and 
(law <hat her husband had been out of the house for two 
hours. Indignation and curiosity fought within her, 
and she became conscious of an excitement such as she 
■had;^ever felt before. Sleep was impossible, but she 


floor, and he was in 
She looked into his 


D’you hear ? ” 
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got into bed and lay thefe list«ning to the doisea pafe 
Sy her husband in his dressing-room. She''co^la just 
hear them /aintly through the door. Presently thfty 
ceased. A profound'*Silence reigned. There wasta sofa 
in the dressing-room. Could he be trying to slee^ on 
it? Such a thin|f seemed incredible to Her. For Lord 
Holme, ^atltiough he could rCugh it when he was 
shooting or hunting, at home or abroad, and cared little 
for inconvenience when there was anything to kill, was 
devoted to comfort in ordinary life, a?id extremely 
exigent in his own houses. For nothing, foP nobody, 
had Lady rtolme ever known him to allow himself to 
Jbeput out. 

’she strained her ears as sheday in bed. For a long 
tipie the silence lasted. She began to think her 
husband must have left the dressing-room, when she 
heard a noise a^ if something—some piece of furniture 
—had been kicked, and then a stentorian “ Damn! ” 

Suddenly she burst out laughing. She shook 
against the pillows. She laughed and laughed weakly, 
helplessly, till the tears ran down her cheeks. And 
with those, tears ran away her anger, the hot, strained 
sensation that had been within her ever since the scene 
at Arkell House. If she had womUnly pride it melted 
ignominiously. If she had feminine dignity—that pure 
t^and sacred panoply which man ignores at his ovjp 
proper peril—it disappeared. The “ poor old Fritz '* 
feeling, ^hich was the most human, simple, happy 
thing in her heart, started into vivacity as she realised 
the long legs flo\ying into air over the ed^e of the shorty 
sofa, the pebt-up fury—fury of the too large body on 
the too small r»,',ting-place—which found a partial ^^ent 
in the hallowed objurgation of the British Philistine. 

W^th every moment that she lay in the big bed shf? 
was punishing Fritz. She nestled down among the 
pillows. She stretched out her limbs luxuriously.\ 
How easy it was to punish a man! Lying there ghe 
recalled her husband’s words, each detail of his treat¬ 
ment of her since she had spoken to Carey. He^had 
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isalled hgr “ a damned’shameful woman.” That was of 
|ill tl*e worst offence. She told herself that she ought 
to, that she must, for that expression alolie, hate Fritz 
fqr %ver. And then, immediately, she knew that she 
had forgiven it already, without effort, without 
thought. • * *,' 

She understood the type with whicn she had to 
deal, the absurd boyishness that wes finked with the 
brutality of jt, the lack'of mind to give words their true, 
their inmost meaning. Words are instruments of 
torture, or the pattering confetti of a carnival, not by 
themselves but by the mind that sends them forth. 
Fritz’s exclamation might have roused eternal enmify 
in her if it had been uttered by another man. Comingi 
from Fritz it won its pardon easily by having a, 
brother, “Damn.” , «> » 

She wondered how long her husband would be ruled 
by his sense of outrage. 

Towards seven she heard another movement, another 
indignant' exclamation, then the creak of furniture, a 
step, a rattling at the door. She turned on her side 
towards the wall, shut h&r eyes and breSthed lightly 
and regularly. T^je ke/ revolved, the door opened and 
closed, and she heard feet shuffling cautiously over the 
carpet. A moment and Fritz was in bed. Another 
^moment, a long sigh, and he was asleep. • 

• Lady Holme still lay awake. Now, that her 
attention was no longer fixed upon her husband’s 
immediate prpceedings she began to wonder again what 
had happened between him and Rwpert* Carey. She 
would find out in the morning. 

And presently she too slept. 



IX 


I N the morning Lord Holme woke very late and in 
a different humour. Lady Holme was already up, • 
sittipg by a little table and pouring out tea, when he 
ptretched himself, yawned, turned over, uttered two or 
three booming, incoherent exclamations, and finally 
raised himself on ^ one arm, exhibiting a touzled head 
and a pair of blinking eyes, stared solemnly at his wife’s 
white figure and at the tea-table, and ejaculated,— 
“Eh?” e 

“Tea?” she returned, lifting up the silver teapot 
and holding it towards him with an encouraging, half¬ 
playful gestiire. 

Lord Holme yawned again, put up his hands to his 
hair, and then looked steadily at the ’teapot, which his 
wife was moving about in the sunbeams that were 
shining in at the window. The morning was fine. 

“ Tea, Fritz ? ” 

He smiled and began to roll out of bed. But the 
action woke up his memgry, and when • hg was on his 
feet he lookec^ at his wife again more doubtfully. She' 
saw that he was beginning, sleepily but definitely, to- 
consider whether he should go on being absoluteV 
furious ^about the events of the preceding night, 
acted with promptitude. ' 

“ Don’t be frightened,” she said quickly.* “ I’ve 
made up my mind to forgive you. You’retionly a grdat 
schoolboy after all. Come along.” 

She began to pour out the tea. It made a pleas^t 
little noise falling into the cup. The sun was wondw- 
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^^lly bri^t in the pretty room, almost Italian in its 

f oldsii w,armth. Lady Holme's black Pomeranian, 
ixie, stood on its hind legs to greet him. He came 
ug to the sofa, still looking undecided, but with a 
wavering light of dawning satisfaction in his 
eyes, “ ^ , 

“You behaved ^damned Badly last night,” he 
growled. • , ’ 

He sat down beside his wife with a bump. She put 
up her ^and’to his rough, brown cheek. 

“ We both behaved atrociously,” she answered. 
•“There’s your tea.” 

She poured in the cream and buttered a thin j^e«e 
of toast. Lord HolAe sipped. As he put the cup, 
down she held the piece of toast up to his mouth. »He 
took a bite. , * 

“ And we both do the Christian act and forgive each 
other,” she added. 

He, leaned back. Sleep was flowing away from 
him, full consciousness of life and events returning to 
him. 

“What made you speak to that •feller?” he 
sdid. - ^ * 

“ Drink your tea. 1 don’t know. He looked 
miserable at being avoided, and—” 

“ Miserable ! He was drunk. He’s done for him¬ 
self in London, and pretty near done for you 
too.” 

As he thought about it all a cloud began to settle 
over his face. Lady Holme *saw it^nd^aid,— 

“ That depends on you, Fritz.” 

X She nestled against him, put her Ifind over his, and 
/egt on lifting his hand softly and then letting ^t fallen 
his knee, as she went on,— 

“ That all depends on you.” 

•“How?”, 

He began to look at her hand and his, following 
th^r movements almost like a child. 

- ^If we are all right together, obviously all right, 
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very, very par-ti-cu-lar-ly all rightJ^-voyez vous, mon oeti^' 
chou ?—they will think nothing of it, ‘ Poor Mr Carey I. 
What a pityc the Duke’s champagne is so good!*' 
That’s what they’ll say. But cf we—you and I-*are 
not on perfect terps, if you behave like a bear that^s 
been sitting on a wasps’ nest—why then they’ll'say— 
they’ll say—’V ^ ' 

“ What’ll they say ? ” t, 

“They’ll say,"‘•That was rea\V^ a most painful scene 
at the Duke’s. She’s evidently been behaving quite 
abominably. . Those yellow women always bring about 
all the tragedies—’ ” 

" ‘i^ellow women! ’’ Lord Holme ejaculated. 

( He looked hard at his wife. ’’‘It was evident that 
his 'mind was tacking. 

- “ Miss Scl;»ley heard what you said to the feller,” he 

added. 

“ People who never speak hear everything— 
naturally.” r: 

“ How d’you mean—never speak ? Why, she’s full 
of talk.” 

“ How weil she listened to'him! ” was Lady Holme’s 
mental comment. ‘ 

“If half the world heard it doesn’t matter if you 
htid I choose it shouldn’t. Unless—” 

“ Unless what?” 

“ Unless you did anything last night—afterwards— 
that will make a scandal ? ” 

“ Ah! ” 

“Did you?” ^ ' 

“ That’s all right,” 

He applied himself with energy to the toast LaiJy 
Holme recognised, with a chagrin which she concealed'k 
that Lord Holpe was not going to allow himself to°be' 
“ managed ” into any revelation. She recognised it so 
thoroughly that she left the subject at oncg, 

“ We’d better forgive and forget,” she said. “ After 
all, we are married and I suppose we must stick Jto- 
gether.” 
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Thejje was a clevet^note of regret in her voice. 
“^re»you sorry ? ” Lord Holme said, with a manner 
that suggested a readiness to be suHyt > 

. »*For what?” • 

“ Yhat we’re married ? ” , 

She sat calmly considering. , . 

“Am I? Well,^ must think. It’s'eo difficult to, 
be store. I must compare yoifcwith othdr men —” 

“ If it cqfaes to tha^ I might do a* bit of comparin’ 
too.” • 

“ I should be the last to prevent you, old boy. But 

■ I’m sure you’ve often done it already and always made 
up your mind afterw^ds that she wasn’t quite up the 
marrying mark.” 

“ Who wasn’t ? ” 

“ The other—horrid creature.” 

He could not repress a chuckle. 

“You’re deuced conceited,” he said. 

“ You’ve made me so.” 

“ I—how?” 

“ By marrying me first and adoring me after¬ 
wards.” • 

They had firyshed*tea and were no longer pre¬ 
occupied with cups and saucers. It was very brigh| 
in the room, very silent. Lord Holme looked at his 
<^ife and remembered how much she was admired by 
other men, how many men would give—wl\^tever men 
are ready to give—to see her as she was just then. It 
occurred to bim that he wouj^d have been rather a fool 

■ if he had yielded to his violent impulse*and shut her 
• out of the house the previous night. 

“ You’re never to speak to that c^ again,” he sai<j. 
^‘P’you hear?” * , 

“Whisper it close in my ear and IJll try to hear.. 
Your Voice is so — what’s your expression — so 
infernally soft.” 

He put his great arm round her. 

“ D’youhear?" 

“ I’m trying.” 
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“ I’ll make you.” 

• Whether Lord Holme succeeded or not, ^ady. 
Holme had no opportunity—even if she desired it—of 
speaking to Rupert Carey fo# some time. He’l^t 
London and went; up to the North to stay with his 
mother. The only, person he saw before he went was 
^ Robin Pierce** He came round Half Moon Street 
early on the afternoon «.of the day after the Arkell 
House ball. Rdbin was at hom*e and Cargy walked in 
with his usual decision. He was very pale, and his 
face looked very hard. Robin received him coldly and 
did not ask him to sit down. That was not necessary,’ 
of G^rse. But Robin was standing by the door and 
,did not move back into the room.*^ 

I’m going North to-night,” said Carey. 

“ Are yoite* ” , 

“Yes. If you don’t mind I’ll sit down.” 

Robin said nothing. Carey threw himself into an 
armchair. r 

“ Going to see the mater. A funny thing—but she’s 
always glad to see me.” 

“ Why not” 

“ Mothers have a knack thJt way. Lucky for sons 
like me.” 

There was intense bitterness in his voice, but there 
wvs a sound of tenderness too. Robin shut the doof^ 
but did noj sit down. 

“Are you going to be in the country long?” 

“ Don’t know. Wha^ time did you Jeave Arkell 
House last night i” 

“ Not till after Lady Holme left.” , 

“Oh!” ^ - 

He, was silent for a moment* biting his jeJly 
moustache. * 

" Were you in the hall after the last lancers 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ You weren’t ? ” 

He spoke quickly,, with a sort of relief, hesitated, 
then added sardonically,— 
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“But*of course y«u know—and much worse than 
fhe ^(vfJIjst. The art of conversation isn’t dejid 
yet, whatever the—perhaps you saw gie being got 
ouU? ” « 

“No, I didn’t. 

“ But you do know ?" * 

“ Naturally.” ^ , 

“ I say, I wish you’d let me have—”, * 

He checked himself abruptly, and muttered,— 

" Good Sod! What a brute I am.” 

He*sprang up and walked about the room. Presently 
he stopped in front of the statuette of the “ Danseuse de 
Tunisie." , , 

“ Is it the womanrthat does it all, or the fnitf” he 
said. “I don’t know. Sometimes I think it’sonejanfl 
sometimes the other. Without the fan there’s purity, 
what’s meant from the beginning—*” * 

“ By whom ? ” said Robin. “ I thought you were an 
athei^ ? ” 

“ Oh, God! I don’t know what I am.” 

He turned away from the statuette. 

“ With the fan there’s so much morg than purity, 
than what was meant to complete us—us devils—men. 
But—mothers dfin’t carry the fan. And I’m going 
North to-night.” 

“ Do you mean to say that Lady Holm'*—? ” 

Robin’s voice was stern. 

“ Why did she say that to me ? ” 

“What did she say?” 

, “ That Ihe wished to speak to. me, to dance with 
tne. 

“ She said that ? How can you kpow ? ” 

“Oh, I Wasn’t so drunk that I couldn’t hear the 
vbice from Eden. Pierce, you know her. Shefikes you. 
Tell Ijer to forgive as much as she tfan. Will you? 
And tell hei; not to carry the fan again when fools like 
me are about.” 

, And then, without more words, he went out of the, 
room and left Robin standing alone. 
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Ro^ looked at the' statiiette, and re&ieniber^ 
what Sir Donald Ulford had said directiy*-^!!^ sjw 
il — "Forgive me, that fan makes that statuette 
wicked.” * ^ , 

“ Poor old Carey! ” he murmured. * 

His indignation at Carey’s conduct, which had^been 
hot, had nearly diefd away. V * • 

“If I had,told him what she said about him at 
supper! ” he thpu^ht. * • 

And then he began to wonder whether tady Holme 
had changed her mind on that subject. Sufely she 
must have changed it. But one never knew—with 
women. He took up his hat and gloves and went out. 
if i»dy Holme was in he meant to give her Carey’s 
^Tiessage. It was impossible to be jealous of Carey 
•now. 

* Lady HoHne was not in. 

As Robin walked away from Cadogan Square he 
was not sure whether he was glad or sorry that he had 
not been able to see her. * 

After his cup of early morning tea Lord Holme had 
seemed to be^“ dear old Fritz ” again, and Lady Holme 
felt satisfied with herself despite the wagging tongues 
of London. She knew she had ddne an incautious 
thing. She knew, too, that Carey had failed her. Her 
impulse had been to use him as a weapon. He hacj^ 
pAved a broken reed. And this failure on his part was 
likely to oorrect for ever her ihcautious tendencies. 
That was what she told herself, with some contempt for 
men. She did not tell hetself that the use*to which she- 
had intended* to f)ut Carey was an unworthy one., 
Women as beaut^ul, and as successful in their beauW, 
afi she was seldom tell themselves* these medicinaK 
truths. • • 

She‘went about as usual, and on several occasions 
took Lord Holme with her. And though she saw«a 
light of curiosity in many eyes, and saw lips almost 
forced open by the silent questions lurking within mi^ny 
minds, it was as she hiad said it would be. The im- 
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mediate fufkire had bees in Fritz’s hands, and he had 
mroe enough. 

•• He had made it safe. Even the Duchess of Arkell 
was quite charming, and If id the whole burden of blame 
—v^here it always ought to be laid, of course—upon the 
man’s ^shoulders. Rupert Carey wai? quite done for 
socially. Everyone jaid so. E*ven*UpDer Bohemia 
thought, blatant intemperance—in a Du^s house—an 
unnecessary defiance flung at tRe Blue Ribbon Army. 
Only Amalia*Wolfstein, who had never succeeded in 
getting in invitation to Arkell House, remarked that 
“It was probably the champagne’s fault She had 
always noticed that where,the host and hostess were:, 
dry the champagne wa»apt to be sweet’’ ^ 

Yes, Fritz had made it safe, but— " , 

Circumstances presently woke in Lady Holme’s 
mind a rather disagreeable suspicion that t'hough Fritz' 
had “ come round ’’ with such admirable promptitude 
he had reserved to himself a right to retaliate, that he 
perhaps*presumed to fancy that her defiant action, 
and its very public and unpleasant result, gave to 
him a greater license than he had, possessed 
before. • 

Some days aftet*the early morning tea Lord Holme 
said to his wife,— 

^ “ I say, Vi, we’ve got nothing on the first, have 
we?” ^ ^ 

There was a percepfible pause before she replied. 
“Yes, we have. We’ve accepted a dinner at Brayley 
^ouse.” • • ^ 

. Lord Holme looked exceedingly put out 
>Brayley House. What rot! ” he «xclaimed. “ I 
hate those hind-leg affairs. Why on earth did you • 
cKcept it ? ” ’ 

/ “ Dear boy, you told me to. But why 
‘i Why wha^? ” 

“ Why are you so anxious to be free for the first ? ” 

" JVell, it’s Miss Schley’s d/dut at the British. Every- 
. one’s goin’ and Laycock says —" > 
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"I’m not very interested in*Mr Laycock’S aphorisjns, 
Fritz. I prefer yours, I truly do," ^ 

"Oh, wasll. I’m as good as Laycock, I kn^^vv. 
Still—” t 

“You’re a thousand times better. And so every¬ 
body’s going on'Miss Schley’s first night? I dnjy wish • 
we could, b^iJ: we*cai/t. Let’s pfc*^ up with number two. 
We’re free on the second.” 

Lord Holme (lid nc^ look ^t all appeased. 

“ That’s not the same thing,” he said.* 

“What’§ the difference? She doesn’t change the 
play, I suppose?” 

“No. But naturally onjthe first night she wants all 
hief friends to come up to the Scratch, muster round— 
dpoTyou know ?—an<l give her a hand.” 

“ And slje thinks your hand, being enormous, >vould 
be valuable ? But we can’t throw over Brayley House.” 

Lord Holme’s square jaw began to work, a sure sign 
of acute irritation. ^ 

“If there’s a dull, dreary house in London, it’s 
Brayley House,” he grumbled. “ The cookin’s 
awful—pokon — and the wine’s worse. Why, last 
time Laycock was there they actually gave 
him—” * 

“Poor dear Mr Laycock! Did they really? But 
what can we do ? I’m sure I don’t want to 4)6 
poisoned either. I love life.” , 

She Vas looking brilliant. Lord Holme began to 
straddle his legs. 

“ And there’g the box I ” he said. * " A box .nex4 
the stage tfiat holds six in a row can’t stand empty 
on a first nigBt, eh? It’d throw a damper oiNthe 
' whole house.” * 

“fm afraid I don’t quite understand, 
box ? ’’ 

“ Hang it all I— ours.” * 

“I didn’t'know we had»a box for this important 
social function.” \ 

^ Lady Holme reafty made a great effort to kgep' 
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thrice out~of her voic*, but one or two fragments 
flcj^ed ^Nevertheless. 

“Well, I tell you I’ve taken a box .and asked 
Laycock—” $ 

I'he reiterated mention of this hallowed name was 
a little.too much for Lady Holme’s equ&nimity. 

“If Mr Laycock’sii^oing the Ubx woni^ be empty. 
So that’s all right,” she rejoinqjl. “Mr Laycock will 
•make enough^noise to give the critics ^a lead. And 
I supposg that’s all Miss Schley wants.” 

“But it isn’t!” said Lord Holme, violently letting 
himself down at the knees and shooting himself up 
again. • 

“ What does she wattt ? ” 

“ She wants you to be there.” 

“.Me! Why?” 

“ Because she’s taken a deuce bf a fancy to' 
you.” 

“ Re%lly! ” 

An iceberg had entered the voice now. 

“Yes, thinks you the smartest woman in London, 
and all that. So you are.” • 

I’m very sorry, but*even the smartest woman in 
London can’t throw over the Brayleys. Take another 
box for the second.” 

• Lord Holme looked fearfully sulky arid lounged 
out of the rgom. , * 

On the following morning he strode iftto Lady 
Holme’s boudoir about twelve with a radiant face. 

■ “It’s all right!” he exclaimed. “Talk of diplo¬ 
matists! I ought to be an ambassador.”* 

He flung himself into a chair, grir#iing with satis- 
factipn like a schdblboy. 

“What is it?” asked Lady Holm^ lookitig 
from he^j writing-table. 

” I’ve been, to Lady Brayley, explained the whole 
thirig/rind got us both off. After all, she was a friend 
of oJy mother’s, and knew m^in kilts and all that 
s<j she 6ught to be ready to me a favour. She 
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looked a bit grim, but she’sodone it. ’fi’ou’ve <wly 
6 got to tip her a note of thanks.” '' 

“You’re mad then, Fritz ! ” 

Lady Holme stood up suddenly. 

“ Never saner.” 

He put ond hand into the breast pocket o of his» 
coat and ppUed'outran envelop-v 
“ Here’s what she says to you.” 

Lady Holme tore tfie note'open. 

C 

“Brayley House, W. 

“ Dear Viola, —Holme tells me you made a 
'^neistake when you accepted jny invitation for the , 
first, and that you have long been pledged to be 
present on that date at some theatrical performance 
or other, d aip sorry I did not know sooner) but 
of course I release you with pleasure from your 
engagement with me, and I have already filled up 
your places.—Believe me, yours always sinceSely, 

“Martha Bravley.” 


Lady Holme read this mote carefully, folded it 
up, laid it quietly on the writing-table and re¬ 
peated,— 

“ You’re mad, Fritz.” 

“ What d’you mean—mad ? ^ 

“ You’ve made Martha Brayley my enemy for 
life.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” ^ 

“ I beg jltour pardon. And for—for—” 

' She stopped It was wiser not to go on. Perfiaps 
• her face spoke for her, even to So dull an observer 
as Lotd Holme, for he suddenly said, with a com'Jjlete 
change of torie,— ‘ , 

“ I forgave you about Carey.” * 

“Oh, I seel You want a quid pro quo. ^^hank 
you, Fritz,” 

“Don’t forget to^ tip Lady Brayley a'*note of 
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thanks,” he said rather •loudly, getting up from his 
cham 

"Oh, thanks! You certainly ought to he an am¬ 
bassador—at the court oftsome savage monarch." 

fte said nothing, but walked out of the room 
whistliug^the refrain about Ina. / 

When he had gq»e Lady Hblme sat,down and 
wrote two notes. One was to Lady ^rayley and was 
charmingly apjglogetic, spying tnat the confusion was 
entirely qjving to Fritz’s muddle-headedness, and that 
she was in despair at her misfortune—^''^hich was 
almost literally true. The other was to Sir Donald 
Ulford, begging him to joi^them in their box on thg 
-first, and asking whether it was possible to persuade 
Mr and Mrs Leo Ulford to come with him. If h^ 
thought so she would go at once and kave cards 
on Mrs Ulford, whom she was longing to Know. 

Both notes went off by hand before lunch. 



X 

T he yifords accepted for the first. Lady 
Holme left cards on Mrs Leo and told, her 
.Jiusband that the box was ^lled up. He received the 
information with indifference. So long as his wife was 
tjnere to please Miss Schley, and Mr Laycock to “ give 
her a hand and show ’em all whether she was popular,” 
he was satisfied.*^ Having gained his point, he was once 
again in excellent humour. Possibly Lady Holme 
would have appreciated his large gaieties mqje if she 
had not divined their cause. But she expressed no 
dissatisfaction with them, and indeed increased them by 
her own brilliant serenity during the days that inter¬ 
vened between the Martha Brayley incident and the 
first night. 

Lord Holme had no suspicion that during these 
days she was inwardly debating whether she would go 
io the theatre or not. 

It would be very easy to be unwell. She was going 
put incessantly and could be over-fatigi^ed. She could 
have woman’s gr^at stand-by in moments of crisis—a baci 
attack of neuralgia. It was the simplest matter in the 
world. The ori.y question was—All things considered, 
was it worth while ? By “ all things considered ” she 
meant Leo yiford. The touch of Fritz in him made 
him a valuable ally at this moment. Fritz |ind Miss 
Schley were not going to have things c,quite^ all Ifheir 
own way. And then Mrs Leo! She would pi^ Fritz 
next the ear-trumpet. She had enough senW of 
humour to smile to herself at the thought of h!m there. 
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On the w ^ le, she* fancliid the neuralgia would not 
attack htffat the critical instant. 

"unly when she thought of what her husband had 
said about the American’s adesire for her presence did 
she hesitate again. Her suspicions were aroused. 
•Miss Schley was not anxious that ,lhe should be 
conspicuously in the tli»atre merely*because»ahe was the 
smartest woman in London. TJhat w?s eertain. Be¬ 
sides, she was not the smartest woman in London. She 
was far to^ welLborn to be that in these great days of 
the demi-mondaine. He remembered Robin Pierce’s 
warning at the Arkell House ball—“ Consider yourselves 
enemies for no reasons or secret woman’s reasons. Ida 
Nafer.” 

When do women want the bulky, solid reasons 
obtusely demanded by men before they can enemies ? 
Where man insists on an insult, a blow, they will be 
satisfied with a look—perhaps not even at them but 
only at t^e skirt of their gown—with a turn of the 
head, with nothing at all. For what a man calls 
nothing can be the world and all that there is in it to a 
woman. Lady Holme knew that she and thep American 
had'been enemies sii^ce thdmoment when the latter had 
moved with the tiny steps that so oddly caricatured her 
own individual walk down the stairs at the Carlton. 
“'Sh^wanted no tiresome reasons ; nor did Miss Schley. 
Robin wa# right, of cojirse. He understood women. 
But then—? • 

Should she go.to the theatre ? 

^ The night came and she wenl Whpthej an extra¬ 
ordinary white lace gown, which arrived from Paris in 
the niorning, and fitted too perfectly fSr words, had 
anyth^g to do with the eventual decision was not 
known to anybody but herself. , 'Ak 

Boxes .are no longer popular in London except at 
the Ope^ The British Theatre was new, and the 
( Utanag^ent, recognising that people prefer stalls, had 
given spall the available space to themi and only left 
foom for t%o large boxes/which faced each other on a level 
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with the dress circle and next^the stage, ^rd 
had one. Mrs Wolfstein had taken the othe^ '' 

Miss Sphley’s personal success in London brought 
together a rather special audQence. There were some o 
the usUal peopile who go to first nights—critjcs, ladies 
who describe dresses, fashionable lawyers and doctors 
But there w^re also humbers of p'iople who are scarcely 
ever seen on^thege occ^iqns, people who may be founc 
in the ground and grand tief boxes at Covent Gardei? 
during the summer season. These thronged ^he stalls 
and every, one of them was a dear friend of Lady 
Holme’s. Among them were Lady Cardington, Lady 
^anby, Sally Perceval withaher magnificently handsome 
arid semi-idiotic husband, old Lady Blower, in a green 
qap that suggested the bathing season, Robin Pierce 
and Mr Bry. Smart Americans were scattered all- over 
the house. Mo^t of them had already seen the play in 
New York during the preceding winter, and nearly 
everyone in the stalls had seen the French ojtiginal in 
Paris. The French piece had been quite shocking and 
quite delicious. Every Royalty de passage in Paris had 
been to se^t it, and one wandering monarch had gone 
three nights running, and had laugjjed until his gentle¬ 
man-in-waiting thought the heir to his throne was 
likely to succeed much sooner than was generally 
expected. 

‘ The Holmes came in early. Lady cHolme hated 
arriving‘anywhere early, but Lord Holme was in such 
a prodigious fuss about being in plenty ,pf time to giye 
Miss Schley a “rousin*^ welcome,” that she yielded fb 
his bass protestations, and had the satisfaction of 
entering their 4 jox at least seven minutes before the 
curtain went up. The stalls, of course, were emptj^ and 
as th^ gradijally filled site saw the faces of her friends 
looking up at her with an amazement that under other 
circumstances might have been amusing, uhder 
fthcse was ratj^ter irrilating. IV^ Laycock arri^ two 
minutes After IMk did,lapd' was immediately engaged 
in a roariiig conversation by Fri<;z. He was a man who 
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talked a great deal without having anything to say, 
whc^hacWliways had much success with women, perhaps 
b^ause he had always treated them very Jsadly, who 
dressed, danced and shot vlfell, and who had never, even 
for a'monjpnt, really cared for anyone but himself. A 
•common enough type. ,* 

Sir Donald appqiired next, fooking*«ven more 
ghostly than usual. He sat dojirn by.Lady Holme, a 
little behind Jj(er. He *seemed depressed, but the 
expression in his pale blue eyes when they first rested 
upon her made her thoroughly realise one thing—that 
it was one of her conquering nights. His eyes travelled 
quickly from her face to her.throat, to her gown. Shjft < 
wore no jewels. Sir Donald had a fastidious taste in 
beauty—the taste that instinctively rejects excess of any 
kind. . Her appeal to it had never been ^ great as 
to-night. She knew it, and felt that *she had never 
found Sir Donald so attractive as to-night. 

Mr an^l Mrs Ulford came in just as the curtain was 
going up, and the introductions had to be gone through 
with a certain mysterious caution, and the sitting 
arrangements made with as little noise a* possible. 
Lady Holme managed thSm deftly. Mr Laycock sat 
nearest the stage, then Leo Ulford next to her, on her 
right. Sir Donald was on her other side, Mrs Leo sat 
in the place of honour, with Lord Holme between her 
and, Sir Donajd. She was intensely pink. Even her 
gown was of that colour, and she wore a pink Aigrette 
in her hair, fastened with a diamond ornament. Her 
tl/fn, betraying throat was clasjped by, the .large dog- 
collar she had worn at Arkell House. She cast swift, 
bird-lfke glances, full of a sort of hafgard inquiry, 
towards Lady Holtne as she settled down in her ^arm¬ 
chair m the corner. Lord Holme looked at her and at 
her ear-trumpet, apd Lady Holme was glad she had 
decided jTOt to have neuralgia. X^ere are little com* 
pensat^s all about tyomen evjjn, inn'ithe tiresome 
momenta of their lives. Whether tlfis«‘momAnt was 
going to be tiresome or/tot she could not yet decide. 
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The Wolfstein party had cotne in at the s %me time as 
the Leo Ulfords, and the box opposite preSmterf^an 
interesting ^tudy of Jewish types. For Mrs Wolfstem 
and “ Henry ” were accomjfenied by four immensely 
rich compatriots, three of whom were members of the 
syndicate that" was “backing” Miss Schley. The 
fourth was^ the wifeT of one of them, and a cousin of 
Henry’s, whom she resembled, but on a greatly enlarged 
scale. Both she and Amalia* blazed rath jewels, and 
both were slightly over-dressed and lopked too 
animated. , Lady Holme saw Sir Donald glance at 
them, and then again at her, and began to think more 
^<Jgfinitely that the evening would not be tiresome. 

Leo Ulford seemed at present forced into a certain 
constraint by the ‘family element in the box. He 
looked at ^is father sideways, then at Lady Holme, 
drummed one hand on his knee, and was evidently 
uncertain of himself. During the opening scene of the 
play he found an opportunity to whisper ,to Lady 
Holme,— 

“ I never can talk when pater’s there I ” 

She whispered back,— 

“ We mustn’t talk now.” ' ^ 

Then she looked towards the stage with apparent 
interest. Mrs Leo sat sideways with her trumpet 
lifted up towards her ear. Lord Holme had his eyes 
'fixed on the stage, and held bis hands /eady for ihe 
“ rousin^ welcome.” Mr Laycock, at the end of the row, 
was also alj attention. Lady Holme glainced from one 
to the oth^er, E^nd mtfrmured to Sir Donald, with\i 
smile,— 

“ I think w§ shall find to-night that the claque Ys not 
abolished in England.” 

Efe.’raise(J his eyebrows and looked distressed.* 

“ I have very little hope of her acting,” he 
murmured back. . \ * 

Lady Holme put her fan to her lips. \ 

“ ’Sh! No sacrilege 1 she said in an under wice. 
She saw Leo Ulford ^hooti^an angry glance at his 
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father. Rfrs Wolfstein nodded and smiled at her from 
th» op^Site box, and it struck Lady Holme that he* 
Sfpile was more dehnitely malicious than usyal, and that 
her large black eyes wefe full of a sort of venomous 
antlcipadon. Mrs Wolfstein had at all times an almost 
frightfully expressive face. To-nigljf it had surely 
discarded every shrjd of reticenCe, and pnoclaiitied an 
eager expectation of somethyig which»Lady Holme 
could not divme, but which must surety be very dis¬ 
agreeable to ner. What could it possibly be ? And 
was it Tn any way connected with Mjss Schley’s 
anxiety that she should be there that night ? She began 
to wish that the American t^ould appear, but Miss Sch|g)i* 
had nothing to do in the first act till near the end, and 
then had only one short scene to bring down the 
curtain. Lady Holme knew this because ghe had seen^ 
the play in Paris. She thought the American version 
very dull. The impropriety had been removed and with 
it all tl^f fun. People began to yawn and to assume 
the peculiar blank expression—the bankrupt face— 
that is indicative of thwarted anticipation. Only the 
Americans who had seen the piece in Ne«v York pre¬ 
served their lively^look^* and an appearance of being 
on the qui vive. 

Lord Holme’s blunt brown features gradually 
drooped, seemed to become definitely elongated. As 
time went oij he realty began to look almost lanterrf- 
jawed. He bent forward and tried to C^tch Mr 
Laycock’s ey^ and to telegraph an urgent question, 
^ut ipnly succeeded in meeting the surly blue eyes of 
Leo Ulford, whom he met to-night for the first time. 
In fiis despair he turned towards Mfs Leo, and at 
once encountered the ear-trumpet. He glanced at it* 
with” apprehension, and, after a monjent &?. vital 
hesitation, was about to pour into it the provender, 
“ Have ^ou ary notion when she’s cornin’ on ? ” when 
there '^s a sudden rather languid slapping of applause, 
and Ke jerked round hastily to find Miss Schley already 
on the stage and welched Vithout any of the assist- 
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ance which he was specially there to give, “ He lifted 
belated hands, but met a glance from his whith 
made him dfop them silently. There was a satire ih* 
her eyes, a sort of humoroife, half-urging patronage 
that pierced the hide of his self-satisfied and lethafgic 
mind. She seeifled sitting there ready to beat time to 
his applause;, pod*her'’head to it a§.,to a childish strain 
of jigging music. ^ And this apparent preparation for 
a semi-comic, eemi-pitiful betftdiction i^ent his hands 
suddenly to his knees, ^ 

He stared at the stage. Miss Schley was looking 
wonderfully” like Viola, he thought, on the instant, 
cTTy)re like than she did in r?_al life ; like Viola gone to 
the bad, though, become a very reticent, yet very 
definite, cocotte. There was not much in the scene, 
but Miss Schley, without apparent effort and with a 
profound demurfeness, turned the dulness of it into 
something that was—not French, certainly not that— 
but that was quite as outrageous as the Freiy:h had 
been, though in a different way; something without 
definite nationality, but instinct with the slyness of 
acute and cunscrupulous womanhood. The extra¬ 
ordinary thing was the marvellous resemblance this 
acute and unscrupulous womanhood bore to Lady 
Holme’s, even through all its obvious difference from 
hers. All her little mannerisms of voice, look, manner 
ahd movement were there, ^but turngd towards 
commonness, even towards a naive but very self- 
conscious impropriety. Had she bepn a public 
performer instead^ of mefely a woman of the world,fth^ 
whole audience must have at once recognised the 
imitation. As It was, her many friends in the house 
“noticed it, and during the short' progress of the 
scene cfeirious, heads were turned in her direefSion, 
various faces glanced up at the big box in which she 
sat, leaning one arm on the ledge, and looking Awards 
Miss Schley with an expression of quiet observation 
—a little indifferent—on her white face. Even' Sir 
Donald, who was next to her, kgd who once—in the 
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most demite momenir of Miss Schley’s ingenious 
travestylooked at her for an instant, could not 
mscern that she was aware of what was .amusing or 
enraging all her acquaintance. 

*Natuj:ally she had grasped the situation at once, had 
disco\iered at once why Miss Schley *was anxious for 
her to be there. she sat in the box* looking on at 
this gross impertinence, she .^emed, to* herself to be' 
watching her^lf after a long d^gringolude, which had 
brought ^er, not to the gutter, but to the smart re¬ 
staurant, the smart music-hall, the smart night club, the 
smart everything else that is beyond the borderland of 
even a lax society. This was Miss Schley’s comme«tf 
upon her. The sting of it lay in this fact, that it 
followed immediately upon the heels of the unpleasant 
scene at Arkell House. Otherwise^ sh§ thought il; 
would not have troubled her. Now it did trouble her. 
She felt not only indignant with Miss Schley. She felt 
also seqretly distressed in a more subtle way. Miss 
Schley’s performance was calculated, coming at this 
moment, to make her world doubtful just when it had 
been turned from doubt. A good caricatare fixes the 
attention upon the pdditibs, or the absurdities, latent in 
the original. But this caricature did more. It sug¬ 
gested hidden possibilities which she, by her own 
indiscreet action at the ball, had made perhaps to seem 
pitobabilities,to many people. * 

Here, before her friends, was set a woman Strangely 
Uke her, but evidently a bad woman. Lady Holme 
wasicertain that the result of Miss Sd^ley’sjperformance 
wouJ|d be that were she to do things now which, done 
before the Arkell House ball and this nrst night, would^ 
not ^have been noticed, or would have been fierely 
smiled at, they would be commented upotr* with 
acrimony, exaggerated, even condemned. 

"Misr Schlay was turning upon her one of thosd 
mirrors which distorts by enlarging. Society would be 
likely to see her permanently distorted, and not only in 
mannerisms but in chjnl^acter. 
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It happened that this fact fras specially offensive to 
Ixer On this particular evening, and at this^ particiiil?^ 
moment off her life. 

While she sat there and Wtched the scene run its 
course, and saw^ without seeming to see, tho effect it 
had upon those Wchom she knew well in the house—saw 
Mrs Wolfstein’s eagfer delight icv it. Lady Manby’s 
broad amusement, RoWn Pierce’s carefully-controlled 
indignation, Mr Bry’s sardonic and always cold 
gratification, Lady Cardington’s surprised, hnlf-tragic 
wonder—she was oscillating between two courses, one a 
course of reserve, of stern self-control and abnegation, 
the other a course of defianoi, of reckless indulgence of 
the strong temper that dwelt within her, and that 
occasionally showed itself for a moment, as it had on 
»the evening <of W[iss Filberte’s fiasco. That temper was 
flaming now unseen. Was she going to throw cold 
water over the flame, or to fan it ? She did not 
know. (, 

When the curtain fell, the critics, who sometimes 
seem to enjoy personally what they call very sad and 
disgraceful hi print, were smiling at one another. The 
blank faces of the men about town in the stalls wdre 
shining almost unctuously. The smart Americans were 
busily saying to everyone, “ Didn’t we say so ? ” The 
\jfhole house was awake. Miss Schley might not be 
much of an actress. Numbers of people iwere already 
bustlhig^bout to say that she could not act at all. But she 
had banished dulness. She had shut the yawning lips, 
and stopped that uneasy cough which is the expression 
of the relaxe^ mind rather than of the relaxed 
throat. 

Lady Holme sat back a little in the box. ^ 

“ 'Wi&t d’you think of her ? ” she said to Sir Donald. 
“ I think she’s rather piquant, not anywhere near 
iGranier, of course, but still—” « S. 

“ I think her performance entirely odious,” he said; 
with an unusual emphasis th^at was almost violent, 
“ Entirely odious.” 
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He got up from his* seat, striking his thin fingers 
<^Sinst ‘tlw palms of his hands. 

“ Vulgar and offensive.” he said, almost ^s if to him- 
selfj and with' a sort '•of passion. “ Vulgar and 
offensive j ” 

Suddenly he turned away and ,x^ent out of the 
box. . 

“ I say—” , 

Lady Holijje, who h'kd been watching Sir Donald’s 
disordered exit, looked round to Leo. 

“ I say—” he repeated. “ What’s up \yith pater ? ” 

• “ He doesn’t seem to be enjoying the play.” 

Leo Ulford looked unusually grave, even thoughti^V 
as if he were pondering over some serious question. 
He kept his blue eyes fixed upon Lady Holme, .^t 
last Jie said, in a voice much lower than .usual,— 

“ Poor chap 1 ” ’ 

“ Who’s a poor chap ? ” 

LeOjJerked his head towards the door. 

“ Your father ? Why ? ” 

“ Why—at his age! ” 

The last words were full of boyish contempt. 

' “ I don’t underhand.” 

“ Yes, you do. To be like that at his age. What’s 
the good ? As if—” He smiled slowly at her. “ I’m 
gfad I’m young,” he said. 

• “ I’m glad you’re 5 ioung too,” she answered. “ Bht 

you’re quite wrong about Sir Donald.” ' 

She let hejr eyes rest on his. He shool^ his head. 

V No, I’m not. I guessed if that (}ay ^t the Carlton. 
All through lunch he looked at you.” 

“ But what has all this to do with hfiss Schley’s per¬ 
formance ? ” * * 

Because she’s something like you, ,but lo^^.down, 
where you’d never go.” 

' He<6rew his chair a little closer to hers. 

“ Would you ? he added, almost in a whisper. 

Mr Laycock, who was in raptures over Miss 
§chley’s performance./had got up to speak to Fritz, 
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but found the latter being steadily hypnotised by 
.Mrs Leo’s trumpet, which went up toward/his mcih^tf 
whenever ,he opened it. He bellowed. distracted* 
nothings but could not malfe her hear, obtaining no 
more fortunate result than a persistent fluttej of pink 
eyelids, and shrill, reiterated, “The what? The 
what ?”«.*• .i ^ 

A sharp tap came presently on the box door, and 
Mrs Wolfstein^s painted face 'appeared^ Lord Holme 
sprang up with undisguised relief. o 

" What ,d’you think of Pimpernel ? Ah, Mr Laycock 
—I heard your faithful hands.” 

“ Stunnin’! ” roared Lord Holme, “ simply stunnin’! ” 
“ Stunnin’! stunnin’! ” exclaimed Mr Laycock. 
“JRippin’! There’s no other word. Simply rippin’! ” 

“ The what ? The what ? ” cried Mrs Ulford. , 

Mrs Wolfstefn bent down, with expansive affection, 
over Lady Holme’s chair, and clasped the left hand 
which Lady Holme carelessly raised to a level with 
her shoulder. 

“You dear person! Nice of you to come, and in 
such a gown too I The angels wear white lace thrown 
together by Victorine—it' is ^Victorine? I Was 
certain!—I’m sure. D’you like Pimpernel?" 

Her too lustrous eyes—even Mrs Wolfstein’s eyes 
looked over-dressed—devoured Lady Holme, and her 
Ikrge, curving features w§re almost riotously 
intepFOg&tive. 

“Yes,” Lady Holme said. “ Quite.” . 

“ She’s startled ever)fbody.” 

“ Startlea 1—why ? ” 

“ Oh, well-^^she has I There’s money in it, don’t 
'you think?” ‘ 

“ Henry, ”owho had accompanied his wife, and who 
was standing sideways at the back of the box looking 
dike a thief in the night, came a step foNvard at 
the mention of money. 

“I’m afraid I’m no judge pf that. Your husband 
would know better,” 
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He found himsdf in mental arithmetjcj, 

“ The—swan vHth the g<jlden eggs! ” said Lady 
Holme, lighUy, turnin|f once more to Leo Ulford. 
“You njustn’t kill Miss Schley.” 

Mrs Wolfstein looked at Mr Laycock and 
murmured to him,— 

“Pimpernel does any^killing that’s going about** 
for herself. What d’you say, Franky ? ” 

They went out of the box together, followed ,by 
“HQnry,”who was still buzzing calculations, like a* 
Jewish bee. 

Lord Holme resolutely tore himself from the ear- 
trurape,t, and was preparing to follow, with the 
bellowed excuse that he was “sufferin’ from toothache” 
and had been ordered to “do as much smokin’ as 
possible, ” when the curtain rose on the second act. 

' Miss Schley ^as engaged to a supper-party that 
evening and did not wish to be late. Lord Holme sat 
down again looking scarcely pleasant. 

• “ Do as much—the what ? ” cried Mrs Ulford, holding 
the trumpet;at right ^gles to her pink face. • 

Leo Ulford leant backwards and hissed •“ H^ish! ” 
^t her. She Jooked at him and then at J-ady Holme, 
and a sudden expression of old gge ^ame into her 
bir^like face and seemed to overspread her whole 
body. She dropped the trumpet rod touched the 
diamonds that guttered in the front of her low gowft 
witti trembling hands. « •*, 

Mr Laycock slipped into the box when the curtain 
had been up tiwo or three minutes, but Sir Donald did 
not return. 

“I b’lieve he’s bolted,” Leo whispered to Lady 
Holme, “Just like him,” 
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“Why?” Q . 

“ Oh !—Pm here, for one thing.” 

He looked at her victoriously. 

“You’J.l have a letter frorfi him to-inorrow. Poor 
old chap!” 

He spoke contemptuously. 

For the first time Lord Holme ^eemed consciously 
and unfavourably observant of his wife and Leo. His 
under-jaw began to move. Buf Miss Schley came on 
to the stage again, and he thrust his'"head eagerly 
forward. 

During tfie rest of the evening Miss Schley did not 
rpjax her ingenious efforts of juimicry, but she took care 
not to make them too prominent. She had struck her 
mqst resonant note in the first act, and during the two 
remaining acts she merely kept her impersonation to 
its original lines. Lady Holme watched the whole 
performance imperturbably, but before the final curtain 
fell she knew that she was not going to throw cold 
water on that flame which was burning within her. 
Fritz’s behaviour, perhaps, decided which of the two 
actions shouH be carried out—the douching or the 
fanning. Possibly Leo Ulford 'had something to say m 
the matter too. Or did the faces of friends below 
in the stalls play their part in the silent drama which 
moved step by step with the spoken drama on the 
stage ? Lady Holme did not as^ question^ of herself. 
Whep..Mr Laycock and Fritz were furiously performing 
the duties of^a claque at the end of the,play, she got 
up smiling, ajd nodded to Mrs Wolfstein in tokea of 
her pleasure in Miss Schley’s success, her opinion ^hat 
it had been worthily earned. As she nodded she 
touched one hand with the other,” making a silent 
applauds that Mrs Wolfstein and all her friends might 
see. Then she let Leo Ulford put on her cloak and 
culled pretty words down Mrs Leo’s trumpet,'all the 
while nearly deafened by Fritz’s demonstrations, which 
even outran Mr Laycock’s. 

When at last they died away She said to Leo,—. 
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“ We are going on do the Elwyns. Shall you be 

there?” ^ 

He stood over her, while Mrs Ulford \yatched Aim, 
drooping her h^ad sideways. . 

Yea,’^ 

“ We can talk it all over quietly. Fritz! ” 

“What’s that about the Blwyhs?,”, said Lord 
Holme. , , « 

“ I was teeing Mr “Ulford that w& are going on 
there.” , 

“ I’m not. Never heard of it.” 

• Lady Holme was on the point of retorting that it 

was he who had told her» to accept the invitation 
the ground that “ the Elwyns always do you better 
than anyone in London, whether they’re second-raters 
or not,” but a look in Leo Ulford’s wes checked ^ 
her. ’ ' 

“ Very well,” she said. “ Go to the club if you like, 
but I must peep in for five minutes. Mrs Ulford, didn’t 
you think Miss Schley rather delicious— ? ” 

She went out of the box with one hand on a pink 
arm, talking gently into the trumpet. ^ 

• “ You goin’ to the 'Elwyns ? ” said Lord Holme, 
gruffly, to Leo Ulford as they got their coats and 
prepared to follow. 

'• “ Depends on my wife. If she’s done up—” 

• “ Ah! ” ^aid Lorci Holme, striking a match, and 

holding out his cigarette case, regardless »o£,^regu- 
^tions. , . , 

%A momentary desire to “look in at the Elwyns’ 
possessed him. Then he thought of a sup*per-party and 
forgot it. 



XI 

M rs WOLFSTEIN was right. There was 
money in Miss Schley’s performance. Her 
impropriety appealed w{.th extraordinary force to 
the peculiar respectability characteristic of the British 
temperament, and her celebrity, hitherto mainly social, 
was suddenly and enormously increased. Already a 
jiopular person, she became a popular actress, and was 
soon as well-known to the world in the streets and the 
suburbs as to the world in the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair. And this public celebrity greatly increased 
the value that was put upon her in private—especially 
the value put upon her by men. 

The average man adores being^ connected openly 
with the woman who is the rage of the moment. It 
flatters his vanity and makes him feel good all over. 
It even frequently turns his head and makes hfen 
almost as intoxicated as a youpg gitl wijh adulation 
receiv'*4 at her first ball. 

The combination of Miss Schley herself and Mis^ 
Schley’s celebrity — or "notoriety — had undoubtedly 
turned Lord'^Holme’s head. Perhaps he had no^ the 
desire to conceal the fact. Certainly he had not the 
finesse. He presented his turned Head to the world 
with ajf audacipus simplicity that was almost laugh^le, 
and that had in it an element of boyishness not wholly 
.•“•attractive to those who looked on—the casual onerfto 
whom even the tragedies of a highly-civilised society 
bring but a quiet and cynical amusement. 

Lady Holme was not one of these. Her strong, 
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temper token of a ♦ivid temperament. Till now 
thi« vivid temperament had been rocked in the c^l» 
si an easy, a contented, .a very successful life. I^ich’ 
storms as had come to her had quickly passed away. 
Thfi sun jbftd never been far off. Her egoism had been 
constantly flattered. Her will had bfeen perpetually 
paramount. Evet^he tyranny *of Lord •Holme had 
been but as the“^yranny o^ a sejfisb, thoughtless, 
pleasure-seekiqd boy wlfo, after all, was*faithful to her 
and was /ond of her. His temperamental indifference 
to any feelings but his own had been oftep concealed 
and overlaid by his strong physical passion for his 
wife’s beauty, his profound satisfaction in having carriqci* 
off and in possessing a woman admired and sought by 
many others. 

Syddenly life presented to Lady Holtge its seamy^ 
side; Fate attacking her in her woihan’s vanity, her 
egoism, even in her love. The vision startled. The 
blow stung. She was conscious of confusion, of cloud, 
then of a terrible orderliness, of a clear light. In the 
confusion she seemed to hear voices never heard before, 
voices that dared to jeer at her; in the«cloud to see 
phantoms of gigantjp size’menacing her, impending over 
her. The orderliness, the clear light were more fright¬ 
ful to her. They left less to her imagination, had, as 
it'%ere, no ragged edges. In them she faced a definite 
catastrophe, ^aw it whole, as one sees a near object hi 
the magical atmosphere of the East, outlioie(i%*jvith 
liurning blue quivering with relentless gold. She saw 
herself iti the dust, pelted, mocked at. , ^ 

"that seemed at first to be incredible. But she Saw 
it so plainly that she could not even pretend to herself 
that she was deceived by some unusual play of li^ht or' 
cOmoination of shadows. What she saw*-was r . 

Her husband had thrown off his allegiance to her 
and transferred his admiration, perhaps his affection,^ 
the woman who had most deftly and delicately insulted 
her in the face of all hqr world. And he had done this 
with the most abominable, publicity. That was what 
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she saw in a clear light likg^thei light of the E^st. That 
«va^ what sent a lash across her temperament, scarring 
it perhaps, hut waking it into, all it coijjld ever have m 
life. Inoeach woman there is hidden a second woman, 
more fierce and tender, more evil and good, m«^re stifeng 
and fervent thai^ the woman who hides her in the 
ordinary hours of life; a iivomari,.who weeps blood 
where the other vyoman,weeps tears, wljo strikes with a 
flaming sword'where the othdr woma^ strikes with a 
willow wand. ^ 

This wopaan now rose up in Lady Holme, rose up 
to do battle. 

oc The laughing, frivolous \yorld was all unconscious of 
her. Lord Holme was unconscious of her. But she 
w;^s at last fully conscious of herself. 

This woqjjan remembered Robin Pierce’s odd .belief 
“and the light wbrds with which she had chastised it. 
He had persistently kept faith in, and sought for, a far¬ 
away being. But she was a being of light and glory. 
His kernel of the husk was still a siren, but a siren with 
a heart, with an exquisite imagination, with a fragrance 
of dreams about her, a lilt of eternal music in her voice, 
the beaming wonder of things unearthly in her eyes. 
Poor Robin! Lady Holme found it in her heart to 
pity him as she realised herself. But then she turned 
her pity aside and concentrated it elsewhere. The 
egoism pf her was not dead thopgh the hidden woman 
had,^prung up in vivid life. Her intellect was spurred 
into energy.by the suffering of her pride and of hf»r 
heart. Menjory ^was restless and full of the passion 
of fecall. i 

She remembered the night when she softly drew up 
the hood of her dressing-gown above her head and, 
rockiol^ herseif to and fro, murmured the “/Slah- 
Akbar ” of a philosophic fatalist—“ I will live for the 
id<ty. I will live for the night.” What an absurd patter 
that was on the lips of a woman. And she remembered 
the conversation with Fritz t|iat had preceded her 
monologue. She had asked him then whether he could 
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love her^f her beauty# wei^ taken from her. It had 
never occurred to her that while her beauty sti^rre*- 
'matned her spell upon Wm might be weakened, might 
be broken. Tnat it was oroken now she did not say to 
hefself. ^11 she did say to herself was that she must 
strikekan effective blow against this iijil)ertinent woman. 
She had some pri^but ndt enough to keep her passive. 
She was not oi^ ^those wonysn who would rather lose 
all they have^an struggle to keep it." She meant to 
struggle^ but she had no wish that the world should 
know what she was doing. Pride rose in her when she 
thought of cold eyes watching the battle, cold voices 
commenting on it—Amalfe Wolfstein’s eyes, Mr Br^ 
voice, a hundred other eyes and voices. Her quickened 
intellect, her woman’s heart would teach her to <be 
subtle. The danger lay in her temper. J3ut since thg 
scene at Arkell House she had thoroughly realised its 
impetuosity and watched it warily as one watches an 
enemy. She did not intend to be ruined by anything 
within her. The outside chances of life were many 
enough and deadly enough to deal with. Strength and 
daring were needed to ward them off. ^The chances 
that had their origin wfthin the soul, the character— 
not really chances at all—must be controlled, foreseen, 
forestalled. 

•* And yet she had not douched the flame of defiance 
which she hgd felt buttling within her on the night "of 
Pimpernel Schley’s first appearance on the^ fawdon 
|tage. She had fanned it. At the Elwyns’ ball she had 
Tansed it. Temper had led her th^ night. D^iber- 
atel 3 jrand knowing perfectly well who ^as her guid^she 
had let it lead her. She had been like* a human being 
whc^ says, “To do this will be a sin. Very well, I 
chbose to sin. But I will sin carefwlly.’’ •IJVt the 
Elwyns she had discovered why her husband had^ot 
coftie with her. She had stayed late to please Ilfc» 
Ulford. Mr Laycock had come in about two in the 
morning and had described to Leo the festivity 
devised by Lord Holme in honour of Miss Schley, at 
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which he had just been present. And L|o Ulford 
bac^epeated the description to her. She hao deceived 
him into thipking that she h^ known of the supper- 
party and approved of it. But, after wis deception, 
she had given a looser rein to her temper. SShe Had 
let herself go, careless whether she set the poot pink 
eyelids of M»s Jl,e6 fluttering or not^ 

The hint ©f Fritz lyhich she recognised in Leo 
Ulford had vaguely attracted hdr to himyfrom the first. 
How her world would have laughed at such a domestic 
sentiment! She found herself wondering whether it 
were Miss Schley’s physical resemblance to her which 
"had first attracted Fritz, thp touch of his wife in a 
woman who was not his wife and who was what men 
cajl “a rascal.” Perhaps Fritz loved Miss Schley’s 
imitation of Ijer. She thought a great deal about,that, 
turning it over add over in her mind, bringing to bear 
on it the white light of her knowledge of her husband’s 
character. Did he see in the American his wife trans¬ 
formed, made common, sly, perhaps wicked, set on the 
outside edge of decent life, or further—Over the border ? 
And did he delight in that? If so, ought she not to—? 
Then her mind was busy. Should she change? If 
herself changed were his ideal, why not give him 
what he wanted ? Why let another woman give it to 
him ? But at this point she recognised a fact recog¬ 
nised by thousands of women with exasperation, 
somejiaies with despair—that men would often hate 
in their wives the thing that draws them, to women nc*J 
theii^wives. ^The ^Pimpernel Schleys of the world kpow 
this^asculine oropensity of seeking different this^s— 
opposites, even—in the wife and the woman beyond the 
edge of the hearthstone, a propensity perhaps ^ore 
tragic,to wives than any other that exists in husbands. 
And having recognised this fact, Lady Holme knew 
ihat it would be worse than useless for*her to imitate 
Miss Schley’s imitation of her. Then, travelling along 
the road of thought swiftly as ,women in such a case 
always travel, she reached another point. She began 
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to consiJfer, the advice^ of, Rtobin Pierce, given before 
had oegun to feel with such intensity, to con^dor 
►it as a soldier might conaider a plan of caropaign <^wn 
up by anothei/ ’ • 

• Shou^'^e, instead of descending, of following the 
demig'e.steps of the American to^tSie lower places, 
strive to ascend ? • * , • 

Could she ? Was §-obin fierce right? She 

thought for. a^ong tinfe about his conception of her. 
The sinking woman; would she be the most powerful 
enemy tnat could confront Miss Schley ? , And, if she 
would be, could the singing woman be made continuous 
in the speech ar)4 the actions of the life without musiaiP 
She remembered a man she had known who stammered 
when he spoke, but never stammered when he saigg. 
And she thought she resembled this pan. Robin 
Pierce had always believed that She could speaJc 
without the stammer even as she sang without it. 
She had never cared to. She had trusted absolutely 
in her beauty. Now her trust was shaken. She 
thought of the crutch. 

Realising herself she had said within herself, “ Poor 
Robin ! ’’ seeing perhaps’ the tigress where he saw the 
angel. Now she asked herself whether the angel could 
conquer where the tigress might fail. People had come 
round her like beggars who have heard the chink of 
gpld and she had shovysd them an empty purse. Cottld 
she show them something else? And if sl»e»«could, 
would her hu^and join the beggars ? Wpuld he care 
to Imve even one piece of gold ? , • V 

v\(heUver Lord Holme’s obvious infatuation T^ad 
carri^ him very far she did not know. She did noj 
stop to ask. A ^^oman capable, as she was, of retro- 
spe<Jlive jealousy, an egoist accustomed t6, rule, 
buffeted in heart and pride, is swift not sluggish, ^d 
then how caa one know these things? Jeal^yu 
rushes because it is ignorant. 

Lord Holme and .she were apparently on good 
terms. She was subtle, he was careless. As she did 
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not interfere with him hfe> hiimqpr was excelltot. She 
had^arried self-control so far as never to allude to t^e 
fact that she^new about the supper-party. Yet it had 
actually got into the papers, Paragrc^hs had been 
written about a wonderful ornament of ice, 'rep^gssentmg 
the American eagle perched on the wrist of a glittering 
maiden, whicjh.had stood in the nuddle of the table. 
Of course ■ she., had seen them, ana-«rf course Lord 
Holme thought-she had hot seen them ^shg^ haH never 
spoken 6f them. He went his way rejoicing, and there 
seemed to be sunshine in the Cadogan Square itpuse. 
And meanwhile the world was smiling at the apparent 
'tiiumph of impertinence, and wondering how long it 
would last, how far it would go. The few who were 
angry—Sir Donald was one of them—were in a mean 
minority, 

'■ Robin Pierce Vas angry too, but not with so rhuch 
sirijgle-heartedness as was Sir Donald. It could not 
q'utte displease him if the Holmes drifted apart. Yet 
he was fond enough of Lady Holme, and he was subtle 
enough, to be sorry for any sorrow of hers, and to 
understand it—at anyrate, partially—without much ex¬ 
planation. Perhaps he would have been more sorry if 
Leo Ulford had not come into Lady Holme’s life, and if 
the defiance within her had not driven her into an 
iptimacy that distressed Mrs Leo and puzzled Sir 
Donald. 

Robin’s time in London was very nearly at an end. 
The s^son \yas at its height. Every daj 5 , was crowde<il 
witl^'ngageinents. It was almost impossible to fii^d a 
qujdt moment eveh to give to a loved one. B^t ^obin 
was determinecf’to have at least one hour with Lady 
Holme bifore he started for Italy. He told her so, and 
begged her too arrange it. She put him off again “^and 
again, then at last made an “engagement, then broke it. 
iJri^her present condition of mind to break faith with a 
m^nxwas a pleasure with a bitter savqur. But Robin 
was not to be permanently avowed. Re had obstinacy. 
He meant to have his hour, and perhapi L^y Holnt$ 
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always ^cretly meant *hat he'should have it. _ At anv- 
rate she made another appointment and kept it. / * 
She came one afternoon to his house in Half Moon 
Street SJje^nad never been there before.* She had 
nfiver miSnt to go there. To do so was an imprudence. 
Thafc fact was another of the pleasures with a bitter 
savourl • ’ 

Robih met Jf(M at the head of th& stftirs, with an air 
of still cxcite»ent not common in his look and bearing. 
He follpwed her into the blue room where Sir Donald 
had talked with Carey. The " Danseuse de^Tuntsie ” still 
•presided over it, holding her little marble fan. Th^ 
open fireplace was filled with roses. The tea-table vJfts 
already set by the great square couch. Robin shut the 
door and took out a matchbox. 

“.I am going to make tea,” he said, 

“ Bachelor fashion ? ” 

She sat down on the couch and looked round 
quickly, taking in all the details of the room. He saw 
her eyes rest on the. woman with the fan, but she said 
nothing about it. He lit a silver spirit lamp and then 
sat down beside her. • 

* “ At last! ” he said. * 

Lady Holme leaned back in her corner. She was 
dressed in black, with a small, rather impertinent black 
td^ue, in which one pale blue wing of a bird stood jrp. 
Her face looked gaj» and soft, and Robin, who had 
cunning, recognised that quality of his in her. * *’ 

“ I oughtnSt to be here.” 
i‘ Absurd. Why not ? ” f 

“Frite has a jealous temperament.”# 

She spoke with a simple naturalness that o|oved the 
diplomat within him to a strong adipiration. * 

"You can act far better than Miss Schley,” hfe said, 
with intentional bluntness. 

*" I love hef acting.” ^ 

“ I’m going -away. I sha’n’t see you for an’^age. 
Don’t give.mft a theatrical performance to-day.” 

- "C^n a woman do anything else?” 
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‘‘Yes. She can be a woman.^ 

‘ghat’s stupid—or terrible. What a dear littie 
lamp that isf I like'your rofism.” t ' 

Robin‘looked at the blue-grey linen vr ^e walls,' 
at the pale blue __ wing in her hat, then at^r white 
face. °^ ^ 

" Viola,” he said,' leaning forw,§jrd, " it’s bad to 
waste anything'^^in^this Ike, butothe wdS^t thing of all 
is to waste unhappiness. If I could t^ch you to be 


niggardly of your tears ! ” 

“ What d© you mean ? ” 
o She spoke with sudden sharpness. 

“ I never cry. Nothing’s ^/orth a tear,” she added. 
‘‘Yes, some things are. But not what you are 
.going to weep for.” 

f Her face had (;hanged. The gaiety had gone out of 
it, and it looked hesitating. 

“You think I am going to shed tears?” she said. 
“Why?” 

“ I am glad you let me tell you. For the loss of 
nothing—a coin that never came out of the mint, that 
won’t pass cuirent anywhere.”,,, 

“ I’ve lost nothing,” she exolaimed, “ nothing. 
You’re talking nonsense.” 

He made no reply, but looked at the small, steady 
of the lamp. She followed his eyes, and, wHfen 
he saw that she was looking at ibtoo, he said,— 

“ iM’t a little, steady flame like that beautiful ? ” 

She laughed. • « 

y^hen ittneans tea—yes. Does it mean tea ?. 

If you can <ivait a few minutes.” 

“ I suppose I must. Have you Jheard anything of 
Mr Casey?” ^ . i:, 

Rdbin looked at her narrowly. 

^ • What made you think of him just then ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Being here, I suppose. He often 
comes here, doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Then this room holds more of his personality than 
of mine?,” 
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The|e was an u«der sound of. vexation his 
voice. 

“Have you heard ” • 

“ No.J^ no doubt he’s still in the North with his 
ntother>^ 

“.How domestic. I hope thefe is a stool of 
repentance in the family hous6.” • ’ 

“ I wondoj^f you coidd ever s-epent of any¬ 
thing.” / 

“ Dp you think there is anything I ought to repent 
of?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“What?” 

“You might have married a man who knew the 
truth of you, and you married a man incapable of ever 
knowing it.” , • , ’ 

He half expected an outburst of anger to follow his 
daring speech, but she sat quite still, looking at him 
steadily. She had taken off her gloves, and her hands 
lay lightly, one resting on the other. 

“You mean, I might have married you.” 

“ I’m not worth much, but at least»I could never 
have betrayed th% whife angel in you.” 

She leaned towards him and spoke earnestly, 
almost like a child to an older person in whom it has 
filth. 

. “ Do ycyi think such an angel could do anything in 

—in this sort of world ? ” 

“ Modern ^..ondon ? ” • \ 

jShe nodded, keeping her eyes ^till .on hiimw He 
gues^d>at once of what she was thinking. \ 

“ Do anything — is rather vague,” he replied 
evasively. “What sort of thing?” , 

Suddenly she threw off all reserve and let her 
temper go. ^ 

•" If an ingel were striving with a commot^ 
American, do you mean to tell me you don’t knoW( 
which«would go to the wall in our world ? ” she cried. 
“ Robin, you may be a thousand things, but you aren’t 
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a f<»l. Nor am I—not au fond. And yet® 1 -have 
thbi^t—I have wondered— 

She stopped. 

“ What^ ” he asked. 

“ Whether, if there is an angel in me, it nu^tn't Be 
as well to trot it out.” • 

The self-consciousness of the slaq^ prevented him 
from hating «t. \ 

“ Ah! ” he safd. “ When have you wondered ? *’ 
“Lately. It’s your fault. You have insisted so 
much upon the existence of the celestial being that at 
Ifist I’ve become almost credulous. It’s very absurd" 
afiU I’m still hanging back.” « 

“Call credulity belief and you needn’t be ashamed 
pflt.” 

. “ And if I believe, what then ? ” 

“Then a thousand things. Belief sheds strength 
through all the tissues of the mind, the heart, the 
temperament. Disbelief sheds weakness. The one 
knits together, the other dissolves.” 

“There are people who think angels frightfully 
boring compafty.” 

“ I know." 

“ Well then ? ” 

Suddenly Robin got up and spoke almost 
brutally. * 

“ Do you think I don’t see that you ane trying to 
find o^from me what I think would be the best 
means/of—” • 

The look m hei« face stopped him. 

\ think thefvater is boiling,” he said, going o^r to 
tile lamp. » 

“It «ught to bubble,” she answered quietly. 

He' lifted up the lid ’of the silver bowl and peeped 

m./- 

“ It is bubbling.” 

For a moment he was busy pouring the water into 
the teapot. While he did thi^ there was a «ilhnce 
between them. Lady Holme got up from the sofd and 
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walked (Lbout the roftn. When she came to the 
"^anseuse de Tunisie ” ’She stopped in front of • 

“ How stra/age that fen is,” she said. • ^ 

Robin shat the lid of the teapot and came over to 
h«r. 

“Co you like it ?” ,* 

"The fan?” • . • 

“ The whol^hing ? ” , . • 

" It’s lovely, but I iancy it would h&ve been lovelier 
without the fan.” 

“Why?” 

* She considered, holding her head slightly on one 
side and half closing he» eyes. a* * 

"The woman’s of eternity, but the fan’s of a day,” 
she said presently. “ It belittles her, I think. It makes 
her chk when she might have been—” , ^ * 

She stopped. 

“ Throw away your fan! ” he said in a low, eager 
voice. 

" I ? ” 

“ Yes. Be the woman, the eternal woman. You’ve 
never been her yet, but you could b«. Now is the 
hioment. You’re *inhappy.” 

“ No,” she said sharply. 

“Yes, you are. Viola, don’t imagine I can’t 
itflderstand. You care for him and he’s hurting you 
•—hurting you by being just himself, all he can evei*be. 
It’s the fan he cares for.” 


* " And you tell me to throw it away! ” • 

•She spoke with sudden passion. T^ey sto^ still 
for a^moment in front of the statuetW looking at^ch 
other silently. TJhen Robin said, witn a sort oCbi^r 
surprise,— 

“ But you can’t love him like that 1 ”* *• 


" I do.” 

It gave hdt* an odd, sharp pleasure to speak 


the^thr 


to him. 


“ What are you going to do, then?" he asked,>after 


a pause. 
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He spoke without emotion, accepting the sftuation. 

HkJTo do ? What do you mean ? ” 

‘^ome and sit down. I’ll tell you.” . 

He toqk her hand and led her bac\„|to the sofa. 
When she had sat down, he poured outtfe*^ put *in 
cream and gave tit to her. 

“ Nothing, tq ea\,” i^e said. 

He poured ,out his tea and safS^wn in a chair 
opposite to herj and close to Iter. 

“ May I dare to speak frankly ? ” he asked^ “ I’ve 
known you so long, and I’ve—I’ve loved you very 
much, and F still do.” 

“ Go on! ” she answered. , 

“ You thought your beauty was everything, that so 
long as it lasted you were safe from unhappiness. 
-Well, to-day you are beautiful, and yet—” 

* “ But wh« defies he care for? ” she said. “ What do 
men care for? You pretend that it’s something 
romantic, something good even. Really, it’s impudent 
—just that—cold and impudent. You’re a fool, Robin, 
you’re a fool! ” 

“ Am I ? Thank God there are men—and men. 
You can’t be vmat Carey said.”* 

For once he had spoken incautiously. He had 
blurted out something he never meant to say. 

“ Mr Carey! ” she exclaimed quickly, curiously. 
“What did Mr Carey say I wa%?” 

“Ohr^” 

“No^Kobin,you are to tell me. No diplomatic lies.<i 

A/udden,*almost brutal desire came into him to fell 
herythe truth,*to rivel in plain speaking for onc^ and 
to>^e how she v^uld bear it. 

* “He said you were an egoist, tKat you were^ne 
enouglj*in yo«r brilliant selfishness to stand quite 
alonj»“ ’ 

faint smile moved the narrow corners of her lips 
at the last words. He went on. 

“ —That your idea of a real .man, the sort man 
a Tyoman loses her head for, was—” 


Really, it’s impudent 
You’re a fool, Robin, 


-and men. 


He had 
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He stuped. Carey’sLdescription of the Lord Holme 
and Leo ulford type had not been very delicate. t 
“ Was— ? ” ^e said, ^th insistence. “ Was— 

Robin thoyght how she had hurt him, and ^id,— 
Caryy"?aid, a huge mass of bones, muscles, thews, 
sinews, that cares nothing for beauty.”. 

“ Beauty! That doesn’t care For Jb^sauty! But 
then-?” ^ ^ 

“Carey meant—yesf I’m sure Carey meant real 
beauty.”^ 

“ What do you mean by ‘ real beauty ’ ? ” 

' “ An inner light that radiates outward* but whose 

abiding-place is hidden—gerhaps. But one can’t sa^ > 
One can only understand and love.” 

“ Oh. And Mr Carey said that. Was he—was he 
at all that evening as he. was at Arkell House? Was 
he talking nonsense or was he serious ?” * • 

“ Difficult to say! But he was not as he was 
at Arkell House. Which knows you best—Carey 
or I?” 

“ Neither of you. I don’t know myself.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” ^ 

• “ I don’t know. The only thing I know is that 
you can’t tell me wnat to do.” 

" No, I can’t.” 

But perhaps I can tell you.” 

. She put ^own her <;up and looked at him with a sort 
of grave kindness that he had never seen in Ji^r face 
before. • . 

“ What to do ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“Weil?” 

‘^Give up lovirfg the white angel. Perhaps it isn^ 
there. Perhaps it doesn’t exist. • And if it*^oes— 
perhaps it’s a poor, feeble thing that’s no good ty^e, 
no*good to me*’’ ' 

Suddenly she put her arms on the back of the couch, 
leanecUter face on then* and began to cry gently. ' 
Robin was terribly startled. He got up, stretched 
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Attention to an intimacy whi^h was conceal^ from the 
Hfprld—the intimacy between herself and Leo Ulford. ^ 
Waiter ^er visit to the house in Half Moon Strelt 
she began to see a great deal of Leo.Ulford. Carey 
had been right when he said that they wotild gftt on 
together. She. understood him easily and thoroughly, 
and for that very reason he was attracted by her. Men 
delight to fe^l that a woman is ufKi^rstanding them; 
women that no man can ever bnderstand them. Under 


the subtle influence of Lady Holme’s complete com¬ 
prehension of him, Leo Ulford’s nature expanded, 
stretched itself as his long legs stretched themselvbs 
^when his mind was purring. There was not much in 
him to reveal, but what there was he revealed, and 
Lady Holme seemed to be profoundly interested in the 
contents of his soul. 

But she* wa% not interested in the contents of his 


soul in public places on which the world’s eye is fixed. 
She refused to allow Leo to do what he desired, and 
assume an air of almost possessive friendship before 
Society. His natural inclination for the blatant was 
firmly checl^d by her. She cared nothing for him 
really, but her woman’s instinct J^iad divined that 'he 
was the type of man most likely to rouse the slumber¬ 
ing passion of Fritz, if Fritz were led to suspect that 
she was attracted to him. Men like Lord Holm^ are 


most easily jealous of the n^en who ^ost closely^ 
reseruUe them. Their conceit leads them to put an 
exaga&ate^ value upon their own qualities in othfrs, 
upoir the resemblance to their own physique exhibited 
by others. * ' 

. Leo Ulforcrwas rather like a younger and coamer 
Lord Holme. In him Lady Holme recognised an 
effective weapon Tor the chastisement, if not for the 
ev^tual reclamation, of her husband. It was char¬ 
acteristic of her that this was the weapon she cRosa, 
the weapon she still continued to rely on even after her 
conversation with Robin Pierce. Her faith iir white 
angels was very small. Perpetual contact with the* 
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world of t^day, with life as lived by women of hef 
order, bad. seated within ner far other faiths, faiths i4 
'filse g^s, a natural inclin^ion to bow the knee in rkhe 
house of Rimmon rather than before the altars guarded 
by the Et<;rnities. 

And* then—^she knew Lord Hoima; knew what 
attracted him, what stirred him, *vha*t mewed him to 
excitement, wha^was likely to hold lym. She felt 
sure that he and such Aien aS he yfeld the homage 
they wou^jl refuse to the angel to the siren. Instead 
of seeking the angel within herself, therefore, she 
sdught the siren. Instead of striving to ddVelop that 
part of her which was spiritiml, she fixed all her atten¬ 
tion upon that part of her which was fleshly, which was 
physical. She neglected the flame and began to make 
pretty patterns with the ashes. 

Robin came to bid her good-bye • before leaving' 
London for Rome. The weeping woman was gone. 
He looked into the hard, white face of a woman who 
smiled. They talked rather constrainedly for a few 
minutes. Then suddenly he said,— 

“ Once it was a painted window, noy it's an iron 
shatter.” , • 

He got up from his chair and clasped his hands 
together behind his back. 

"•What on earth do you mean ? ” she asked, still 

“Your face,” he answered. “One could seft you 
olAcurely before. One can see nothing now.” * 

“you talk great nonsense, Robin. It’s a good 
thing yf)u’re going back to Rome.” * * 

“ At least I shall find the spirit of bAuty there,” he 
Lsaid.gjmost with bitterness. “Over here it is treated 
ks if it were Jezebel. It’s trodden dowa It’s tlyown 
Ito the dogs.” 

• Poor spirit^ ” 

She laughed lightly. 

“ D(^ou understand* what they’re saying of you ? ” 
* went on. 
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“Where?” 

“ All over London.” 

4' Perhaps.” 

“ ‘do you?” 

“ Perhaps I don’t care to.” 

“ They’re spying—‘ Poor thing! But it^ her own 
fault.’” » . * . 

There was* a silence. In it he leoked at her hard, 
mercilessly. Shd returned his^gaze, still smiling. 

“And it is your own fault,” he went on after a 
moment. “Ifyou had been yourself she couldn’t have 
insulted ycJu first and humiliated you afterwards. Oh, 
how I hate it! And yet—^^et there are moments when 
I am like the others, when I feel—‘ She has deserved 
it.”’ 


“ When will you be in Rome ? ” she said. 

<’ “ And e^en now,” he continued, ignoring her remark, 

“ even now, what are you doing ? Oh, Viola, you’re a 
prey to the modern madness for crawling in the dirt 
instead of walking upright in the sun. You might be 
a goddess and you prefer to be an insect. Isn’t it mad 
of you? Isn’t it?” 

He was really excited, really passionate. His face 
shoi)?ed that. There was fire in"’his eyes. His lips 
worked convulsively when he was not speaking, And 
yet there was just a faint ring of the accompliehed 
orator’s music in his voice, a music which suggest^, 
'iistety^ ear—and that ear the orator’s owli. 

Pefnaps she heard it. At anyratp.his passionate 
attatk did not seem to move her. 

“ I prefePto he what I am,” was all she said." 
“What yoiS^ are! But you don’t know what you 
are.” ’ ^ 

“^nd howccan* you pretend to know?” she disked. 
“ Ii!^ a man more subtle about a woman than she is 
about herself?” o ‘ . 

He did not answer for a moment. Then he Sam 
bluntly,— , 

“ Promise me one thing before I go away.’ 
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“ I don’f know. What is it ?" 

“promise me not to—ifot to—” 

He hesitated. # The calfi of her face seeded almost 
to confuse him. * 

“Wellshe said. “ Go on.” 

“Promise me not to justify anything people are 
saying, not to justify it with—with ihaf fejlaw Ulford.” 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, holding out her hand. 

He recognised that thft time Tor his advice h^d gone 
by, if it had ever been. 

“ Whaf a way—what a way for us to—” he almo^ 
stammered. 

He recovered his self-po:|session with an effort and 
Itook her hand. 

“At least,” he said in a low, quiet voice, “ believe k 
is less jealousy that speaks within me than loVe—love* 
for you, for the woman you are trampling in the 
dust." 

He looked into her eyes and went out. She did not 
see him again before he left England. And she was 
glad. She did not want to see him. Perhaps it was 
the first time in her life that the affection of a man 
whom she really likejl warf distasteful to her. It made 
her uneasy, doubtful of herself just then, to be loved as 
Robin loved her. 

G&rey had come back to town, but he went nowhere. 


was in bad odour, ^ir Donald Ulford was almost 
fne only person he saw anything of at this tic^ It* 
seemed that Sit .Donald had taken a fancy to Carey. 
At ayyrate, such friendly feeling as he had didmot 
seem leSsened after Carey’s exhibition lit Afkell House. 
When Carey returned to Stratton Street, Sir Donaldi 
paid lym a visit aifd stayed some time. No allusion 
was made to the painful circumstances* under tv^iich 
they had last seen each other until Sir Donald wa«i,on 
JJoint of going away. Then he said,— 

"You have not forgotten that I expect you at Casa 
Felice towards the end of August?” 

. Care^ooked violently astonished. 
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“Still?” he said. 


tSuddeijly Carey shot oulfjhis hand and grasped Ssr 
Donalc^s. 

. “You aren’t afraid to have a drunken be^st lik6 pie 
in Casa Felice! It’s a damned dangerous exp«riment.” 
“ I don’t think sa” 

“ It’s youi^ own lookout, you kncwv. I absolve you 
from the invitetibn.” ' ■ 


“ I repeat it, then.” ^ 

“ I accept it, then—again.” “ 

Sir D6nald went away thoughtfully. When he 
reached the Albany he fo^^nd Mrs Leo Ulford waiting 
for him in tears. They had a long interview. 

Many people fancied that Sir Donald looked more 
ghostly, more faded even than usual as the season wore 
on. They said® he was getting too old to go about so 
giuch as he did, and that it was a pity Society “ got 
such a hold” on men who ought to have had enough 
of it long ago. One night he met Lady Holme at the 
Opera. She was in her box and he in the stalls. 
After the sepond act she called him to her with a gay 
little nod of invitation. L'ady Cardington had been 
with her during the act, but left the box when the 


curtain fell to see some friends close by. When Sir 
Donald tapped at the door Lady Holme was quite 
alone. He came in quietly—even his walk was rati^.« 
‘ghoady—and sat down beside her. ^ ' 

“ You jlon’t look well,” she said, eafter they hatf 
greeted each other. 

" I am® q^nite well,” he answered, withevident 
xonstraint. 


“ I^haven’t seen you to speak to”since that lil^le note 
of yphrs.” ^ ' 

/-A very faint colour rose in his faded cheeks. 

“ After Miss Schley’s first night ? ” he murmureKi. 
His yellow fingers -moved restlessly. ■ # 

“ Do you know that your* son told me .tou would 
.write?” she continued. 
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She wis leaning back in her chair, half hidden f>y 
the curtate of the box. I 
•‘•Leol” , I , 

Sir Donald’s voice was almost sharp anfl s^rtling. 

How should —yo“ spoke about me then ? ” , 

Th§r€ was a.nksh of light in his palp, almost colour¬ 
less eyes, , ' ’ , 

" I wondered where you had gone, ind he said you 
would write next day.” • * ’ 

“ That was all ? ” 

“ Why, how suspicious you are! ” 

She spoke banteringly. • 

" Suspicious 1 No—but Leo does not understand 
me very well. I was rathe!" old when he was born, an(f 
I have never been able to be much with him. He was 
educated in England, and my duties of course lay 
abroad.” » ’ • 

^He paused, looking at her and moving his thin 
white moustache. Then, in an uneasy voice, he 
added,— 

“ You must not take my character altogether from 
Leo.” 

. “Nor you mine altogether from Miss*Schley,” said 
Lady Holme. * 

She scarcely knew why she said it. She thought 
herself stupid, ridiculous almost, for saying it. Yet she 
■ cou ld not help speaking. Perhaps she relied on §ir 
©ohald’s a^. Or perhaps—but who knows why <f’ 
wj)man is cautious or incautious in moments tne least 
expected? God guides her, perhaps, or the devil—or 
merely* a bottle imp. Men never kiow? and that is 
why they find her adorable. * ^ 

Sir Donald said nothing fora moment, only made 
the fsfhiiliar movement with his hands that was* a sign 
in him of concealed excitement or emotion, Hi^eyes 
were fixed upqp the ledge of the box. Lady Holme 
Was puzzled by his silence and, at last, was on the point 
of making a remark on,some other subject—Planpn’s 
singing-^ii^hen he spoke, like a man who had made up 
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hi| mind firmly to take an unusual, perhaps difficult 
course. ^ 

“C wish to take it from jfpu,” he said. “Give met 
the righ^n^, not an imitation of an imitation.” 

„ She Knew a^Knce what he meant apd was surprised. 
Had Leo Ulfordrbeen talking? 

“ Lady Holme,he. went on, “ I am taking a liberty. 
I know that. It’s a thing I have neyer done before, 
knowingly. Don’t think‘me unconscious of what 1 am 
doing. But 1 am an old man, and old men can some¬ 
times venture—allowance is sometimes made for them. 
I want to Claim that allowance now for what I am- 
going to say.” 

“ Well ? ” she said, neither hardly nor gently. 

In truth she scarcely knew whether she wished him 
to speak or not. 

' “ My son is—Leo is not a safe friend for you at this 

moment.” 

Again the dull, brick-red flush rose in his cheeks. 
There was an odd, flattened look just above his cheek¬ 
bones near his eyes, and the eyes themselves had a 
strange expression as of determination and guilt 
mingled. 

“ Your son ? ” Lady Holme said.' “ But—” 

“ I do not wish to assume anything, but I—well, my 
daughter-in-law sometimes comes to me.” ,, 

, “ Sometimes! ” said Lady Holme. . 

“Loo is not a good husband,” Sir Donald sai^ 
“But that is not the point. He is also a badrr- 
friend.” 

“ Why dcfti’t you say lover ? ” she almost whiapeS’ed. 
He grasped *^his knee with one hand and moved the 
hand rapidly to and fro. “ 

“ I must say ofihim to you that where his pleasure 
or hift vanity, is concerned he is unscrupulous.” 

“ Why say all this to a woman ? ” o 
“You mean that you know as much as I?” 

“ Don't you think it likely ? ” - 

“Henrietta—” - 
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“ Who is that ? ” 

My •daughter-in-law has done everything for l^ao 
—too much. She gets tibthing—not even gratitude. I 
am sorry to say he has no sense of chivalry towards 
women. You know him, I daresay. But do you know 
him tlw^rted?” ' t 

" Ah, you don’t think so badly of mg after all ? ” she 
said quickly. , . 

*' I—I think of you fhat—tliat—” 

He sjtopped. 

“ I think that I could not bear to see the whiteness 
of your wings smirched by a child of mine,” he 
added. . , 

“ You too! ” she said. 

Suddenly tears started into her eyes. 

Another believer in the angel!” she thought. 

“ May I come in ? ” * 

It was Mr Bry’s cold voice. His discontented, sleek 
face was peeping round the door. 

Sir Donald got up to go. 

As Lady Holme drove away from Covent Garden 
that night she was haunted by a fever^gh, embittering 
thought,— , • 

“ Will everyone notice it but Fritz ? ” 

Lord Holme indeed seemed scarcely the same man 
wh® had forbidden Carey to come any more to his 
Jbpuse, who ^ad been jealous of Robin Pierce, who bad 
even once said that he almost wished his wife .were Sh 
ugly woman. • The Grand Turk nature i^thin him, if 
not |ictually dead, was certainly in abeyance. He was 
so intdht on his own affairs that he no heed at all 
to his wife’s, even when they might be said to be also 
his, JLeo Ulford ’was becoming difficult to manage, 
and Lord Holme still gaily went His Way. A%,Lady 
Holme thought over Sir Donald’s words she ^It a 
crushing weight of depression sink down upon her. 
The brougham rolled smoothly on through the lighted 
streets, ^hfe did not glance out of the windows, or 
notice ine passing crowds. In the silence andyiarkness 
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jfmer own soul she was trying not to feel, trying lo 
tliiftk. f ® . 

A<longing to be incautiou^to do something start¬ 
ling, desperate, came to her. 

•It was evident that Mrs Ulford had been complain¬ 
ing to Sir Donald about his son’s conduct.''''^ With 
whom ? Lady fIoIme*could not doubt that it was with 
herself. She had read, with one glance at the fluttering 
pink eyelids, the story "of thfi Leo iJlford minage. 
Now, she was not preoccupied with any regret for her 
own cruelty or for another woman’s misery. The 
egoism spoken of by Carey was not dead in her yet, 
hwt very much alive. As shp sat in the corner of the 
brougham,'pressing herself against the paddbd wall, she 
w?^ angry for herself, pitiful for herself. And she was 
jealous—horrjbly jealous. That woke up her imagina¬ 
tion, all the intensity of her. Where was Fritz to¬ 
night? She did not know. Suddenly the dense 
ignorance in which every human being lives, and must 
live to the end of time, towered above her like a figure 
in a nightmare. What do we know, what can we ever 
know of e£fch pther? In each human being dwells the 
most terrible, the most ruthles% poiyer that exists—the 
power of silence. 

Fritz had that power; stupid, blundering, self- 
contented Fritz. tj 

•She pulled the check-string and gave the ordec, 
^Horace! ” 

In her present condition she felt unable to go into 
Society. ^ ^ 

When she gg>f to Cadogan Square she said\o the 
footman who opened the door,— 

“ His lordship isn't in yet ? ” ' 

“ N8, my lady.”* 

"Sid he say what time he would be in to-night?” 

“ No, my lady.” « 

The man paused, then added,— 

“ His lordship told Mr Luca9 not to wait uij^’ 

“ Mr ^ucas ” was Lord Holme’s valet. 
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It seemed to Lady Holme as if there werl a 
significant, even a sichtly mocking, sound in ^e 
footman's voice. She aared at him. was « thin, 
swarthy young man, with lantern jaws ai|d a very 
long, pale chin; When she looked at him he dropped 
his eji?. . , • 

“ Bring me some lemonade to the drawing-room in 
ten minutes,” she said. 

“ Yes, my lady.” * 

“In ten minutes, not before. Turn on all the 
lights in the drawing-room.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

The man went before, her up the staircase, turned 
on the lights, stood aside to let her pass and then 
went softly down. Lady Holme rang for Josephine., 

“ Take my cloak and then go to bed,”^he said. 

Josephine took the cloak and wen\ out, shutting tfie 
door. 

“ Ten minutes ! ” Lady Holme said to herself. 

She sat down on the sofa on which she had sat for 
a moment alone after her song at the dinner-party, the 
song murdered by Miss Filberte. , The empty, 
brilliantly-lit rooq;|s sdemed unusually large. She 
glanced round them with inward-looking eyes. Here 
she was at midnight sitting quite alone in her own 
house. And she wished to do something decisive, 
startling as, the cannpn shot sometimes fired from a 
ship to disperse a fog wreath. That was the'reason 
tfhy she had. told the footman to qpme in ten 
minutes. She thought that in ten minuses she might 
ma!<e'up her mind. If she decided upon doing 
something that required an emissary the man would be 
ther^ 

^e looked at the little silver bdx she had t&ken up 
that night when she was angry, then at the gran<^iano 
in \he further room. The two things suggested to her 
two women—the woman of hot temper and the womam 
of swe^ess and romance. What was she to-night, 
and wWt was she going to do? Nothing,probably. 
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W|at could she do? Again she glanced round the 
rooW. It seemed to her tha^/she was like a'tl actr^s 
in an« intense, passionate rdA), who is paralysed by- 
what is ^ied in the theatre “a stage wait." She 
ought to play a tremendous scene, now, at once, but 
the person with whpm she was to play if did n^come 
on to the stag^ Sho had worked herself up for the 
scene. The erootipn, the passion, the force, the fury 
were alive, were fed hot within *her, and she could not 
set them free. She remained alone upon the ^tage in 
a sort of horror of dumbness, a horror of inaction. 

The footman came in quietly with the lemonade on 
aitray. He put it down on actable by Lady Holme. 

“ Is there anything else, my lady ?'” 
c She supposed that the question was meant as a very 
'discreet hint to her that the man would be glad to go 
to bed. For a mdment she did not reply, but kept him 
waiting. She was thinking rapidly, considering whether 
she would do the desperate thing or not, whether she 
would summon one of the actors for the violent scene 
her nature demanded persistently that night. 

After the opera she had been due at a ball to which 
Leo Ulford was going. She had promised to go in to 
supper with him and to arrive by a certain hour. He 
was wondering, waiting, now, at this moment. She 
knew that. The house was in Eaton Square, not <far 
offc Should she send the footman with a pote to Lect 
saying»tihat she was too tired to come to the ball but 
that she was sitting up at home ? That was what she w^ 
rapidly cons^ering while the footman stood waiting. 
Leo would conje; and then—presently—Lord Holme 
would come. And then ? Then doubtless would 
happen the scene she longed for, longed for with j sort 
of almdsfcraz/desire such as she had never felt before. 

Ske glanced up and saw an astonished expression 
upon the footman’s pale face. How long had she kbpt 
him there waiting ? She had no idea. 

“Thertf is nothing else,” she said slowly. 

She ijjmsed, then added, reluctantly,— 
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“You can go to bed.” 

, The Aan went softlj| out of the noom. As he sftpt 
the door she breathed aldeep sigh, that was alqjost a 
sob. So difficult had she found it to govefn l^erself.not 
to\lo the crazy thing. , 

Sb^poured out the lemonade and put ice into it. 
As she did so she made grimaces, ‘absuwl grimaces of 
pain and misery, like those on the f^ces of the two 
women in Mantegna’s ^icturi of Christ and the Marys 
in the Brera at Milan. They are grotesque, yet 
wonderfully moving in their pitiless realism. But tears 
fall from the eyes of Mantegna’s women and no tears 
fell from Lady Holme’s gyes. Still making grimaces^ 
she sipped the lemonade. Then she put down tire 
glass, leaned back on the sofa and shut her eyes. Her 
face ceased to moye, and became beautiful again in its, 
stilliiess. She remained motionless for* a long tinse, 
trying to obtain the mastery over herself. In act she 
had obtained it already, but not in emotion. Indeed, 
the relinquishing of violence, the sending of the footman 
to bed, seemed to have increased the passion within 
her. And now she felt it rising till she was afraid of 
being herself, afrai^ of being this solitary woman, feel- , 
ing intensely and able to do nothing. It seemed to 
her as if such a passion of jealousy, and desire for . 
immediate expression of it in action, as flamed within 
.her, must'i^reak disas^ter upon her like some fell disease, 
as if she were in immediate danger, even in iga/necmte 
physical danger. She lay still like one determined to 
m?et^it bravely, without flinching, without a sign o^ 
cowardice. ^ * 

But suddenl;^ she felt that she had made ..a 
mis^ke in dismissing the footman, that the pain of 
inaction was too great for her to bear. -Shf ^fcould 
not just—do nothing. She could not, and «he got 
uj> swiftly and rang the bell. The man did not 
returp.^ She pressed the bell again. After three qr 
four q^utes he came in, looking rather pushed and 
puto^ 
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tt“ I want you to take a note to Eaton Square,” she 
sani'. “ It will be ready in fivefininutes.” 

“ Yes^ mj^ lady.”’ ** 

She \rant“ to her writing-table and wrote this note 
to J-eo Ulford :— ' 

o ^ 

"Dear Mr ^Ulford, —I am grieved to play you 
false, but I ai^m too tired to-night to come on. 
Probably you are amu^ng j^ourself. I am sitting 
here alone over such a dull book. One canj^ go to 
bed at twelve, somehow, even if one is tired. The 
habit of the season’s against early hours and one 
»cguldn’t sleep. Be nice and, come in for five minutes 
on your way home, and tell me all about it. I know 
you pass the end of the Square, so it won’t be out of 
oydur way.—Yours very sincerely, V. H.” 

C ^ 

After writing this note Lady Holme hesitated for a 
moment, then she went to a writing-table, opened a 
drawer and took out a tiny, flat key. She enclosed it 
in two sheets of thick notepaper, folded the note also 
round it, and put it into an envelope which she carefully 
closed. After writing Leo Ulforjl’s name on the 
envelope she rang again for the footman. 

“Take this to Eaton Square,” she said, naming the 
number of the house. “ And give it to Mr Ulfc5rd 
yoiyself. Go in a hansom. Whgn you ha^.e given Mr. 
UKord the note come straight back in the hansom and 
let me know. After that you can go to bed. Do yo& 
understand ? 

“ Yes, my fadv.” 

The man went out. 

Lady Holme stood up to give him the note. ,She 
remained standing after he had gone. An extraordinary 
sensation of relief had come to her. Action had 
lessened her pain, had removed much of the pressure of 
^otioo upon her heart. For a moment she felt almost 
happy. 

She sa]^ down again and took up a book, it was a 
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book of poems written by a very young girl whom s! 
kn^. "rtiere was a grfet deal about sorrow in tS® 
poems, and sorrcAv was always alluded to ^s a person; 
now flitting through a forest in the autumn among the 
dyirtg leaves, now bending over a bed, now walking by 
the sea sunset watching departing, ships, now stand¬ 
ing near the altar at a wedding. 'The gooms were not 
good. On the other hand, they were,not very bad. 
They had some grace, lome fielicacy here and there, 
now and/hen a touch of real, if by no means exquisite, 
sentiment. At this moment Lady Holme found them 
soothing. There was a certain music in thehi and very 
little reality. They seen^pd to represent life as 
pensive phantasmagoria of bird songs, fading flowers, 
dying lights, soft winds and rains and sighing echoes. , 

She read on and on. Sometimes a l\prd thought 
intruded itself upon her mind—the thought of Led 
Ulford with the latch-key of her husband’s house in his 
hand. That thought made the poems seem to her 
remarkably unlike life. 

She looked at the clock. The footman had been 
away long enough to do his errand. Jijst aS she was 
thinking this he canje intb the room. 

“Well?” she said. 

" I gave Mr Ulford the note, my lady." 

• Then you can go to bed. Good-night. I’ll put out 
the lights heje.” , 

“ Thank you, my lady.” 

*As he went away she turned again to, the poems, 
but pow she could not read them. He^ eyes rested 
upon tnem, but her mind took in nothing of their 
meaning. Presently—very soon—she laid the book 
down^nd sat listening. The footman had shut the 
drawing-room door. She got up and cfpened if., She 
wanted to hear the sound of the latch-key being put 
into the front dt>or by Leo Ulford. It seemed to her as 
if that sound would be like the leit motif of her deter- 
mination^o govern, to take her own way, tl) strike a 
.blow against the selfish egoism of men. After 
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dining the' door she sat dovmi close to it and waited, 
listening. i t 

^ %ome minutes passed. Then she Tiftard-r-not the 
Itey put^nto the hall door; it had not occurred to her 
that she was much too far away to hear that—but the 
bang of the door, being shut. 'W 

Quickly she closed the drawing-room dborf went back 
to the distant ^ofa, sat down upon it and began to turn 
oyer the poems once nfore. She even read one quite 
carefully. 4^s she .finished it the door was opened. 

She looked up gaily to greet. Leo ana saw her 
husband cdming into the room. 

^ She was greatly startlecj. It had never occurred to 
her that Fritz was quite as likely to arrive before Leo 
yiford as Leo Ulford to arrive before Fritz. Why had 
she never thought of so obvious a possibility ? She 
hould not imagirte. The differehce between the actuality 
and her intense and angry conception of what it would 
be, benumbed her mind for an instant. She was com¬ 
pletely confused. She sat still with the book of poems 
on her lap, and gazed at Lord Holme as he came 
towards her, mking long steps and straddling his legs 
as if he imagined he had a hbrse ynder him. The gay 
expression had abruptly died away from her face and 
she looked almost stupid. 

“ Hulloa ! ” said Lord Holme, as he saw her. 

,, She said nothing. , ^ 

**■ “ Thought you were goin’ to the Blaxtons to-night, 
he added. . * ‘ 

She made a strong effort and smiled. 

“ I meant t^ but I felt tired after the opera.” 

" Why don’t you toddle off to bed, then ? ” 

“ I feel tired, I don’t feel sleepy.’^ 

Lrfrd Holme Stared at her, put his hand 
trouMrs’ pocket and pulled out his cigarette-case. Lady 
Holme knew that he had been in a good humour lirhen 
he came home, and that the sight of her sitting qp in 
the draw{ng-room had displeased him. Sh^had seen 
a changp come into his face. He had been losing gay.. 
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H6 began to look glum and turned his eyes away fronfl 
^her., * i 

• “ What have you been up to ? ” she ask^d, with a 
sudden light gaiety and air of comradeship. * . 

‘"Clul^playin’ bridge,” he answered, lighting ^ 
cigaretter 

He shot a’ glance at her sideways as he spoke, a 
glance that was meant to be crafty. ^ she had not 
•been excited and horribl3f jealofls, such° &•< glance would 


probably .have amused her, even made her laugh. 
Fritz’s craft was very transparent. But she could not 
laugh now. She knew he was telling her the first lie 
that had occurred to him. 

" Lucky ? ” she asked, still preserving her light and 


casual manner. 


“ Middlin’,” he jerked out. 

He sat down in an armchair and slowly stretched’ 
his legs, staring up at the ceiling. Lady Holme began 
to think rapidly, feverishly. 

Had he locked the front door when he came in? 


Very much depended upon whether he had or had not. 
The servants had all gone to bed. Not,one*of them 
would • see that the Jiousfe was closed for the night. 
Fritz was a very casual person. He often forgot to do 
things he had promised to do, things that ought to be 
donff. On the other hand, there were moments when 
his memory .was excellent. If she only knew whi^h 
mood had been his to-night she thought she would fed 
caHner. The uncertainty in which she was^made mind 
and ^o4y tingle. If Fritz had remembered to lock the 
door, Leo Ulford would try to get in, fajj, and go away. 
But if he had not .remembered, at any moment Leo 
Ulfort^ might walk into the room triumphantly with 
the latch-key in his hand. And if was nearl^ Jhalf- 
past twelve. • 

She wished Ihtensely that she knew what Fritz had 
done. 


'* Whails up ? ” he said abruptly. 

“ Up she said with an uncontrollable stanu 
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“Yes, with you ?” 

“ Nothing. What d’you ^iean ? ” ^ 

c, Why, you looked as if—^on’t yoh blieve I'vp betfft ' 
playin’bridge ? ” 

c “ or course I do. Really, Fritz, how absurd" you 
are! ” ,., ‘ ''' 

It was evident that he, too, was not quite easy 
to-night. If he had a conscience, surely It was pricking 
him. Fierce anger flatbed ujf again suddenly in Lady. 
Holme and the longing to lash her husband. ^ Yet even 
this anger did not take away the anxiety that beset 
her, the \frish that she had not done the crazy thing. 
The fact of her husband’s^ return before Leo’s arrival 
seemed to have altered her action, made it far more 
^damning. To have been found with Leo would have 
been compromising, would have roused Fritz’s anger. 
*She wanted to* rouse his anger. She had meant to 
rouse it. But when she looked at Fritz she did not 
like the thought of Leo walking in at this hour hblding 
the latch-key in his hand. What had Fritz done that 
night' to Rupert Carey ? What would he do to-night 
if-? ^ , 

“ What the deuce is up with yo,u ? ’’ 

Lord Holme drew in his legs, sat up and stared with 
a sort of uneasy inquiry which he tried to make hard. 
She laughed quickly, nervously, 
c “ I’m tired, I tell you. It ^was awfuljy hot at the 
dt)era.’e 

She puj: some more ice into theo lemonade, Snd 
added,— ^ 

“By the wfay, Fritz, I suppose you locked up all 
right ? ’’ 

" Locked up what ? ’’ ^ 

“eThe front ddor. All the servants have gone to 
bed,-you know.” 

No sooner had she spoken the last "words than she 
regretted them. If Leo did get in they took away all 
excuse. OShe might have pretended he h^ beeq let 
in. would have had to back her up. It would 
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have been mean of her, of course. Still, seeing hej 
husband tiiere, Leo would have understood, would^ 

' have* foi^iven hert Women are always forgiven |ucn 
subterfuges in unfortunate moments. What*a fool she 
was k>-night! * 

3 “ Thair don’t matter,” said her husbay^, shortly. 

“ But—but it does. You know how many burglaries 
there are. Why, only the other nighf, Mrs Arthur 
came home from a bal^ and •met tvvo. men on the 
stairs.” ^ 

" I pity any men I found on my stairs,” he returned 
composedly, touching the muscle of his left* arm with 
his right hand. 

He chuckled. 

“They’d be sorry for themselves. I’ll bet,” he 
added. 

He put down his cigarette and toak out another,* 
slowly, leisurely. Lady Holme longed to strike him. 
His conceited composure added fuel to the flame of her 
anxiety. 

“ Well, anyhow, I don’t care to run these risks in a 
place like London, Fritz,” she said almost* angrily. 

“ Have you locked ug or rtot ? ” * 

“ Damned if I remember,” he drawled. 

She did not know whether he was deliberately try¬ 
ing te irritate her or whether he really had forgotten, 
but she felt it impos^ble to remain any longer in 
uncertainty. * ,, • 

Very well,J:hen, I shall go down and see,” she said. 

And she laid the book of poems on a table and 
prepared to get up from the sofa. * 

“ Rot! ” said Lord Holme: “ if you're nervous. I’ll 

go.” i 

She leaned back. 

“ Very well.” 

“’In a minute.” 

He struck a match and let it put. 

“Do gp now, there’s a good dog,” ^he said 
coaxingly/ , 
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He struck another match and held it head down- 
jvards. , k 

^ You n^n’t hurry a fellSr," ' 

He ^tapped his cigarette gently on his knee, and 
a;pplied the flame to it. 

“ That’s better.” 

Lady Holme "moved violently on the sofa. She had 
a pricking seqsation all over her body, and her face felt 
suddenly very* hot, as if she Rad fever. A ridiculous,, 
but painful idea started up suddenly in her mind. 
Could Fritz suspect anything? Was he playing with 
her? Shddismissed it at once as the distorted child 
^of a guilty conscience. Fritz was not that sort of man. , 
He might be a brute sometimes, but he was never a'"^ 
..subtle brute. He blew two thin lines of smoke out 
through his nostrils now with a soft of sensuous, almost 
‘languid, deliberation, and watched them fade Sway in 
the brilliantly-lit room. Lady Holme resolved to 
adopt -another manner, more in accord with her 
condition of tense nervousness. 

“ When I ask you to do a thing, Fritz, you might 
have the<^ decency to do it,” she said sharply. “ You’re 
forgetting what’s due to me—to any woman.” 

“ Don’t fuss at this time of night.” 

” I want to go to bed, but I’m not going till I know 
the house is properly shut up. Please go at oncci and 
sge.” , 

“icnever knew you were such a coWrd,” he re- 
iolned without stirring. “Who was al: the operaP” 

“ I won”t talk to you till you do what I ask.’’ 

" That’s“h daggerin’ blow.” 

She sprang up with an exclamation of anger. Her 
nerves were on edge and she felt‘d inclined to,^scream 
3Ut.e ’ 

"4 never thought you could be so—such a cad to a 
woman, Fritz,” she said. » 

She moved towards the door. As she did so she 
heard a ^b in the square otrtside, a rattl^pf wheels, 
then Spence. It had stopped. Her heatt sMmed to 
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$1;and s^ill too. She knew now that she was a cowar^, 
though not in the way Frhz meant. , She was a cowaro, 
with* regard to hhn. Her jealousy had prompte<i^ her 
to dp a mad thing. In doing it she had acttlally meant 
to produce a violent scene. It had seepied to ner th%t 
such a scene would relieve the tensiog,of her nerves, 
of her heart; would clear the air.. But now that the 
scene seemed imminent—if Fritz had forgotten, and 
she was certain he had fotgotten, to lo5k the door—she 
felt heart and nerves were failing her. * She felt that 
she had risked too much, far too much. With almost 
incredible swiftness she remembered her imprudence 
in speaking to Carey at Arkell House and how it had 
only served to put a weapoh into her husband’s hand, 
a weapon he had not scrupled to use in his selfish way^ 
to further his own pleasure and her distress. That 
stupid failure had not sufficiently warned lier, and now* 
she was on the edge of some greater disaster. She 
was positive that Leo Ulford was in the cab which had 
just stopped, and it was too late now to prevent him 
from entering the house. Lord Holme had got up 
from his chair and stood facing her. He loolaed quite 
pleasant She thought t)f the change that would 
come into his face in a moment and turned cold. 

“Don’t cut up so deuced rough,” he said. "I’ll 
go agd lock up.” 

^ So he had forgotten. He took a step towarc^s 
the drawing-foom door. But now she felt that a* 
all ^osts she njust prevent him from going down¬ 
stairs, must gain a moment somehow. Sucldenly she . 
swaydH llightly. a * 

“I feel—awfully faint,” she said. 

Sliie went feebly* but quickly, to the window which 
looked Sn to the Square, drew away the curtain, ofj^ned 
the window and leaned out. The cab had stopped 
befoH; their door, and she saw Leo Ulford standing 
on the pavement with his back to the house. He 
was feeling^ in his pocket, evidently for som| money 
to give to^e cabman. If she could only att^t his 
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attention j^mehow and send him away! She glanced 
^"ack. Fritz was coming towards her wiih«a look of 
surprise on his face. ^ « * c 

‘^Leave® me alone," she said unevenly. “ I only 
want sdme air.” 

“But—” 

“Leavejtne—bh,,do leave me alone!” 

He stoppdd, but stood staring at her in blank 
amazement, dared npt do anything. Leo Ulford 
stretched out "his arm towards the cabman, who benf 
down from his perch. He took the money, looked 
at it, then bent down again, showing it to Leo and 
muttering something. Doubtless he was saying, that 
it was not enough. She ‘turned round again sharply 
to Fritz. 

“Fritz,” she said, “be a good dog. Go upstairs 
•to my rooln and fetch me some eau de Cologne, 
will you?” 

“ But—” 

“ It’s on my dressing-table—the gold bottle on the 
right. You know. I feel so bad. I’ll stay here. 
The air«will bring me round perhaps.” 

She caught hold of the*>curtain, like a person,on 
the point of swooning. *■ 

“All right,” he said, and he went out of the 
room. 

She watched till he was gone, then darted to the 
windpjy and leaned out. ' ® 

She was too late. The cab was ^driving off and 
Leo was ^one. He must have entered the house. 
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B EFbRE she had time to leave the window she 
, heard a step in the room. She turned and saw 
Le<» tJlford, smiling broadly—like a great bpy—and 
holding up the latch-key she had sent him. At the 
sight of her face his smile died away. . 

“ Go—go! ” she whispered, putting qut her hand. 
" Go at once! ” * * 

“ Go 1 But you told me—” 

“Go! My husband’s come back. He’s in the 
house. Go quickly. Don’t make a sound. I’ll explain 
to-morrow.’’ 

She made a rapid, repeated gestujje of*her hands 
towards the door, gowning. Leo Ulford stood for an 
instant looking heavy and sulky, then, pushing out his 
rosy lips in a sort of indignant pout, he swung round 
on*his heels. As he did so. Lord Holme came into 
the room holding the bottle of eau de Cologne, Wb^ 
he saw Leo he stopped. Leo stopped tod, and tBey 
sfood for a moment staring at each pther. Lady 
Holjaq, who was still by the open wii^w, did not* 
move. There was complete silence in‘ 'the room. 
Then Leo dropped the latch-key. It fcM on the 
thlwk^arpet without noise. He made a hasty,-lumber¬ 
ing movement to pick it up, but Lord Holme ^as too 
quick for him. When Lady Holme saw the "key in 
her husband’s* hand she moved at last and came 
forward into the middle of the room. ' 

/ "Mr plford’s come’to tell me about th«l Blantons’ 
dance," she said. 


193 . 
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She spcHfee in her usual light voice, without tremor 
oib uncertainty. Her face wjts perfectly fcilm a^jd 
smiling. Lqo Ulford cleared his throat. 

“Yes,2 he said loudly, “about the Blaxtons’ 
daiece.” ’ 

Lord Holme stopd looking at thelatch-key. Suddenly 
his face sweMed up and became bloated, and large 
veins stood out in Jiis brown forehead. 

“ What’s this,key?” h§ said. 

He held it out towards his wife. Neitjjer she 
nor Leo Ulford replied to his question. 

“ What’s' this key ? ” he repeated, 
o “The key of Mr Ulford’s house, I suppose,” said 
Lady Holme. “ How should I know ? ” 

... “ I’m not askin’ you,” said her husband. 

^ He came st^ nearer to Leo. 

* “Why the devil don’t you answer?” he said to 
him. 

“ It’s my latch-key,” said Leo, with an attempt at 
a laugh. 

Lord Holme flung it in his face. 

“You damned liar! ” he said “ It’s mine.” 

And he struck him full in the .face where the key 
had just struck him. 

Leo returned the blow. When she saw that, Lady 
Holme passed the two men and went quickly out of 
the room, shutting the door behind her. ^ifiolding her 
hahds wef her ears, she hurried upstairs to her bed¬ 
room. It T^s in darkness. She felt®about on tRe 
®wall for thejjbutton that turned on the electric Ught, 
but could not Cmd it. Her hands, usually deft and 
certain in their movements, seemed to have lost |he 
sense of touch. It was as if they had abruptly been 
deprived of their minds. She felt and felt. She knew 
the bUcton was there. Suddenly the room was full of 
light. Without being aware of it she “had found the 
^button and turned it. In the light she looked down 
at her harms and saw that they ^ere tremblinftviolently. 
She wect to the door and shut it. Then she sat 
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down on the sofa at the foot of the bed. She clasped 
her haAids together in her lap, but they went'on 
trembling. Pulses were beating in her«eyelidl. She 
felt utterly degraded, like a scrupulously cl*in person 
wfio has been rolled in the dirt. And she fancied*she 
heard a faint and mysterious sofifld, pathetic and 
terrible, but very far away—tfie white’ angel in her 
weeping. , , 

And the believers in the angel—wire they weeping 
too? • 

She found herself wondering as a sleeper wonders 
in a dream. 

Presently she got up. • She could not sit there artd 
see her hands trembling. She did not walk about the 
room, but went over to the dressing-table and steady 
by it, resting her hands upon it an4 leaning forwajd.' 
The attitude seemed to relieve her. She remained 
there for a long time, scarcely thinking at all, only 
feeling degraded, unclean. The sight of physical 
violence in her own drawing-room, caused by her, had 
worked havoc in her. She had always thought 
she understood the brutp in man. Sh» had often con¬ 
sciously administered to it. She had coaxed it,‘ 
flattered it, played upon it even—surely—loved it. 
Now she had suddenly seen it rush out into the full 
ligftt, and it had turned her sick. 

The gold things‘on the dressing-tabje—bottles, 
t^ushes, boxes, trays—looked offensive. TheyVere like 
lies against lift, frauds. Everything in the pretty room 
wasolike a lie and a fraud. There ought to be dirt^ 
ugliness about her. She ought to starft with her feet in 
mud and look on blackness. The angel in her shuddered 
at th* siren in her now, as at a witch jvith power io evoke 
Satanic things, and she forgot the tremblin^bf her 
bapds in the sensation of the trembling of her soul. 
The blow of Fritz, the blow of Leo Ulford, had both 
struck her. She felt a Jjeaten creature. i 

The door opened. She did not turn, round, but she 
saw in the glass her husband come in. His<^oat was 
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torn*. His #aistcoat and shirt were almost in ti^s. 
Tketn was blood on his face and on Jhis rigHt hand. 
In hisceyes, there was, an extraordinary light, utterly 
Unlike thr> light of intelligence, but brilliant, startling; 
flame from the Are by which the animal in hutAan 
nature warms itsslfe In the glass she saw him look at 
her. The light seemed to stream over her, to scorch her. 
He went into bis dressing-roo^ without a word, and 
she heard the noise of water being poured out and used 
for washing. He must be bathing his wounds^getting 
rid of the red stains. 

She sat 'down on the sofa at the foot of the bed 
and listened to the noise of the water. At laSt it 
stopped and she heard drawers being violently opened 
and shut, then a tearing sound. After a silence her 
husband came into the room again with his forehead 
bound up in a silk handkerchief, which was awkwardly 
knotted behind his head. Part of another silk hand¬ 
kerchief was loosely tied round his right hand. He 
came forward, stood in front of her and looked at her, 
and she saw now that there was an expression almost 
of exultation op. his face. She; felt something fall into 
her lap. It was the latch-key shei»had sent to LeO 
Ulford. 

“ I can tell you he’s sorry he ever saw that—damned 
sorry,” said Lord Holme. 

And he laughed. * ^ 

'Lady Holme took the key .up carefully and I>ut^t 
down on the sofa. She was realising something, realising 
‘that her husband was feeling happy. When slwwhad 
laid down the fcey she looked up at him and there 
was. an intense scrutiny in her eyes. Suddenly it 
seemed^to her as if she were standing up and looking 
down ton him, as if she were the judge, he the culprit 
in this'^matter. The numbness left her mind. |he 
was able to think swiftly again and her** hands stopped 
trembling.^ That look of exultation in her husband’s 
eyus had <manged ever)fthing. (, 

Sit-down, I want to speak to you,” sKl said. 
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She was surprised by the calm sound of her own 
vqjce. ■ • 

Lord Holme looked astonished. shifted the 
bandage on his hand and stood where he was^ . 

•“ Sit down,” she repeated. 

“ Well! ” he said. ,., 

And be sat down. # , • 

“ I suppose you came up here to turn me out of the 
house ? ” she said. * * * • 

“ Ygu deserve it,” he muttered. 

But even now he did not look angry. There was a 
sort of savage glow on his face. It was tvident that 
the violent physical effor^ he had just made, and tjje 
success of it, had irresistibly swept away his fury for 
the moment. It might return. Probably it would 
return. But for the moment it was gone. Lady* 
Holme knew Fritz, and she knew tHat ne was feelihg 
good all over. The fact that he could feel thus in 
such circumstances set the brute in him before her 
as it had never been set before—in a glare of light. 

“ And what do you deserve ? ” she asked. 

All her terror had ^one utterly. §he ftlt mistress 
of herself. 

“ When I went to thrash Carey he was so drunk I 
couldn’t touch him. This feller showed fight but he 
wsB a baby in my hands, I could do anything I 
liked with, him,” said Lord Holme. “Gadl Taljc of 
^oxin’—” * • • • 

He looked at his bandaged hand .and laughed 
ag;^#triumphantly. Then, suddenly, a^sense of othe* 
things than his physical strength ‘femed to return 
upon him. His /ace changed, grew lowering, and he 
thrust forward his under jaw, opening his mouth to 
speak. Lady Holme did not give fiim time. * • 

, “ Yes, I sent Leo Ulford the latch-key,” :die said. 
" Vou aeedn’f ask. I sent it, and told him to come 
to-night; D’yoii know why ? ” 

I^rd«Hpime’s face'grew scarlet. 

“ Bepau^ you’re a—” 
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She stopped him before he could say the irrevocable 

WQfd, 

“Because J mean to have the same liberty as;the 
man IVe married,” she said. "I asked Leo Ulford 
herq, and I intended you should find him here.” • ■“ 

“You didn’t. „ypu thought I wasn’t cornin’home.” 
“Why shoaW I have thought such a thing?" she 
said, swiftly, shatply. 

Her voice had ■ah edge to it. * 

You meant tfot to come home, then ? ” ^ 

She had read his stupidity at a glance, the guilty 
mind that had blundered, thinking its intention known 
wfeen it was not known. He began to deny it, but 
she stopped him. At this moment, and exactly when 
shje ought surely to have been crushed by the weight of 
i^ritz’s fury, ^he dominated him. Afterwards she 
wdhdered at herself, but not now. 

“ You meant not to come home ? ” 

For once Lord Holme showed a certain adroitness. 
Instead of replying to his wife he retorted,— 

“ You meant me to find Ulford here ! That’s a good 
’un! Why* you tried all you knew to keep him out.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then ? ” 

“ I wanted—but you’d never understand.” 

“ He does,” said Lord Holme. «« 

^e laughed again, got up apd walked about the 
room, fingering his bandages. Then suddenly he 
turned on Lacjy Holme and said savagely,»*— 

“ And you do.” 

“I?” * fc 

“ Yes, you. There’s lots of fellers that would—” 
“Stop!” said Lady Holme, in i voice of gharp 
decision.'' ‘ 

She got up too. She felt that she could not say 
what she meant to say sitting down. ® 

*. “Fritz,” she added, "you’re a fool. You may be 
worse. I bfelieve you are. But *one thing’s ^ertain'^ 
yotih’e a (pol. Even in wickedness you’re a blunderer.” 
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“ And what are you ? ” he said 
" I ! ” she answered, coming a step nearer, “ I’m not 
wftked’V 

A sudden, strange desire came to her,* a desfre—as 
sh* had slangily expressed it to Robin Pierce?~to “ trot 
out ” the white angel whom she had for so long ignored 
or even brow-beaten. Was tl^e angel there? 

Some there were who believed so. * Robin Pierce, 
Sir Donald, perhaps others.* And thq^e few believers 
gave Lady Holme courage. She remembered them, 
she relifid on them at this moment. 

“ I’m not wicked,” she repeated. 

She looked into her husband’s face. 

“ Don’t you know thatf ” 

He was silent. 

“Perhaps you’d rather I was,” she continued, 
“ Don’t men prefer it ? ” * * 

He stared first at her, then at the carpet. A puzzled 
look came into his face. 

“But I don’t care,” she said, gathering resolution, 
and secretly calling, calling on the hidden woman, yet 
always with a doubt as to whether she was there in 
her place of concealment. “ I don’f care. I can’t^ 
change my nature Because of that. And surely—surely 
there must be some men who prefer refinement to 
vulgarity, purity to—” 

“ Ulford, eh ? ” he interrupted. 

The retort struck* like a whip on Lady^ (ioUhe’s 
tamper. She/orgot the believers in the angel and the 
angel too. * 

••^How dare you?” she exclaimed.^ “^s if I—” 

He took up the latch-key and thrust it into her face. 
His sense of physical triumph was obviously dying 
awaj^ his sense of personal outragje returningi 

“Good women don’t do things like that,”^*e said. 
“ ff it was known in London you’d be done for.^ 

“And you—n\ay you do what you like openl;^, 

MeiTs different,” he said. 
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The words and the satisfied way in which they were 
said, made Lady Holme feel suddenly almost mad with 
ral'e. The truths of the statement, ahd the disgrace 
that iC was truth, stirred her to the depths. At thft 
moment She bated her husband, she hated all men. 
Slid remembered what Lady Cardington had said in 
the carriage ^as** they were driving away from the 
Carlton after Mrs Wolfstein’s lunch, and her sense 
of impotent fi^jr was anade^*^-more bitter by the 
consciousness that women had chosen that men should 
be “ different,” or at least—if not that—had si^ilingly 
given them.a license to be so. She wanted to say, 
to call out, so much that she said nothing. Lord 
Holme thought that for oVice he had been clever, 
almost intellectual. This was indeed a night of many 
triumphs for him. An intoxication of power surged 
up to his brain. « 

“Men’s made different and treated differently,” 
he said. “ And they’d never stand anything else." 

Lady Holme sat down again on the sofa. She 
put her right hand on her left hand and held it 
tightly in her lap. 

“ You mean,'' she said, in a'hard quiet voice, “that 
you may humiliate your wife in tne eyes of London 
and that she must just pretend that she enjoys it and 
go on being devoted to you ? Well, I will not do either 
the one or the other. I will not endure humiliation 
qui«J:ly,,an(i as to my devotion 1:0 you—I ‘daresay it 
wouldn’t‘take much to kill it. Perhaps it’s deah 
already,” “ . 

® No lie, perhags, ever sounded more like trutfefifan 
hers. At that moment she thought that probably 
it was truth. 

“ Eh I” said Lord Holme. 

He* {poked suddenly less triumphant. His blt»t 
features seemed altered in shape by the expression 
of blatant,. boyish surprise, even amazement, tlmt 
overspread«them. His wife saw that, de^ite the 
Incjfient of Leo) Ulford’s midnight visit, Frita had not 
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really suspected her of the uttermost faithlessness, 
that it had not occurred to him that perhaps Her lovg 
for ^im was dead, that love was alive ijn hej for 
another man. Had his conceit then no lifiiits? * 

Anti then suddenly another thought fiasAed in^o 
her mind. Was he, too, a Srm, ev,en a fanatical, 
believer in the angel? She Rad ’ne'ves numbered 
Fritz among that little company of believers. Him 
she had always set amdhg th« men Vho worship the 
sirens of^the world. But now—? CaR there be two 
men in one man as there can be two women in one 
woman? Suddenly Fritz was new to her,*newer to 
her than on the day when she first met him. And 
he was complex. Fritz ccftnplex! She changed the 
word conceit. She called it trust. And tears rushed 
into her eyes. There were tears in her heart too. 
She looked up at her husband. The silk bandagd 
over his forehead had been white. Now it was faintly 
red. As she looked she thought that the colour of 
the red deepened. 

“Come here, Fritz,” she said softly. 

He moved nearer. • 

> “ Bend down! ” , ’ * 

“Eh?” 

“Bend down your head.” 

He bent down his huge form with a movement 
that had In it some regemblance to the movement of 
a child. Sh% put up her hand and touched tfie 
baifdage where <it was red. She took her hand away. 
It wastJamp. 

A moment later Fritz was sitting #n ^ low chair 
by the wash-hand stand in an obedient attitude, and 
a wom|n—was she siren or angel?—was bathing an 
ugly wound. 
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A fter that night Lady Holme begin to do 
something she' had never done before—to 
idealise her husband. Hitherto she had loved him 
‘without weaving pretty faftcies round him, loved him 
crudely for his strength, his animalism, his powerful' 
'egoism and imperturbable self-satisfaction. She had 
loved him ‘almost as a savage woman might love, 
though without her sense of slavery. Now a change 
came over her. She thought of Fritz in a different 
way, the new Fritz, the Fritz who was a believer in 
the angel. It seemed to her that he could be kept 
faithful most easily, most surely, by such an appeal 
as Robin Pie/ce would have* loved. She had sought 
to rouse, to play upon the instin^:ts of the primitive 
man. She had not gone very far, it is true, but her 
methods had been common, ordinary. She had lujder- 
valued Fritz’s nature. That was what she ‘felt now. 
Hb h{id behaved badly to her,* had wroi^ed her, but 
he had believed in her very much. She resolved* to 
make his ‘belief more intense. An expre%sipn on 
his face—oRlj^that—had wrought a vital cheinge in 
her feeling towards him, her conc^tion of him. She 
ranged him henceforth with Sir Donald, witl^ Robin 
Piercer He stood* among the believers in the angel. 

S^. called upon the angel passionately, feverishly. 

; There was strength in Lady H®lme’s character 
.and not merely strength of temper. When she was 
fOused, djnfident, she could‘be resolute, j)ersistent; 
cpuld shut her eyes to side issues and go onward 
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looking straight before her. Now she went onward 
and she fflt a new force within her, a force that 
W>uld not condescend to pettiness, - to any groping* 
in the mud. * ^ 

Locd Holme was puzzled. He felt the ch^ge in 
Jiis wife, but did not understand it. Since the fracal 
with Leo Ulford their relations hfid ’s1i|fhtly altered. 
Vaguely, confusedly, he was conscious oP being pitied, 
yes, surely pitied by his #ife. dShe shfed,a faint com¬ 
passion, like a light cloud, over the glory*of his wrong¬ 
doing. Aftd the glory was abated. He felt a little 
doubtful of himself, almost as a Son feels sometimes in 
the presence of his mother. For the first time he began 
,to think of himself, now and then, as the inferior of his 
wife, began even, now and then, to think of man as the 
inferior of woman—in certain ways. Such a state of 
mind was very novel in him. He stared •at if as a baby 
stares at its toes, with round amazement, inwardly say¬ 
ing, “ Is this phenomenon part of me ? ” 

There was a new gentleness in Viola, a new tender* 
ness. Both put him—as one lifted and dropped—a 
step below her. He pulled his bronze moustadhe over 
it with vigour. • * 

His wife showed no desire to control his proceedings, 
to know what he was about. When she spoke of Miss 
Schlejfc she spoke kindly, sympathetically, but with a 
dainty, delicate pity, as one who secretly murmurs, 
“If she had oflly had a chance!” Lord Holrae.t^egah 
to tlfink it a sad ihing that she had not had a chance. 
The mer^ thought sent the American a step flown from 
her th^w. She stood below him novi* a® he stood 
below Viola. It seemed to him that there was less 
resemblance betweefi his wife and Miss Schley than he 
had fancied. He even said so to Lady Holme. •The 
angfeFsmiled. Somebody else in her smiled too. ^nce 
he rehiarked to the angel, d propos de bottes, “We men ; 
are awful brutes sometimes.” Then he pausecjj As she' 
said nothing only looked*very kind, he added,*" I’ll b^t. 
you think so, Vi ? ” 
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’l it sounded like a question, but she preferred tp.give 
np answer, and he walked away shirking hii^ head over 
’tWbrutis^ess'Pf men. ° ' o 

The bdlievers in the angel naturally welcomed the 
development in Lady Holme and the unMievers laughed 
a^t it, especialljr those who had been at Arkell House* 
and thoser wlio* had been influenced by Pimpernel 
Schley’s clev^ imitation. One night at the opera, when 
Tannhdmer v«as‘being given, *!^r Bry said of it, “ I seem, 
to hear the Voice of Venus raised in the grayer of 
Elizabeth.” Mrs Wolfstein lifted large eyec^ws over 
it, and remarked to Henry, in exceptionally guttural 
German,— 

” If this goes on Pirndfernel’s imitation will soon be 
completely out of date.” 

To be out of date—in Mrs Wolfstein’s opinion—was 
to be irrehiediably damned. Lady Cardington, Sir 
Donald UWbrd, and one or two others began to feel as 
if their dream took form and stepped out of the mystic 
realm towards the light of day. Sir Donald seemed 
specially moved by the change. It was almost as if 
something within him blossomed, warmed by the breath 
of spring. ' ^ 

Lady Holme wondered whether he knew of the fight 
between her husband and his son. She dared not ask 
him and he only mentioned Leo once. Then he said 
that Leo had gone down to lys wife’s counfty place in 
Pfrert/Qrdshire. Lady Holme could not “lell by his in¬ 
tonation whether he had guessed that there was a special 
reason for’this departure. She was glad Leo gone. 
The develfipieg angel did not want to meeiPme man 
who had suffered from the siren’s common conduct. 
Leo was not worth much. She Icnew that, ^ut she 
realised now;The Vneanness of'having used him mqrply 
as a weapon against Fritz, and «not only the me^^ss, 
buLthe vulgiarity of the actiom There were m^ents 
ip which ^hP was fully conscious that, despite her 
ste had not endured uns^ii^ed close intact' with 
^ ra^pant'eommonness^t^f LondPh. 
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■ One 6f the last great events of the season was to be 
a ch^tjr ooncert, got up by a Royal Princess in connecj 
t!on with a committee of well-known wometj ter-st^rt a 
club for soldiers and sailors. Various amateurs and 
professionals were asked to take part in it, among them 
Lady Holme and Miss Schley. The lat^r had already 
accepted the invitation when Lady»Holme received the 
Royal request, which w|s made viv& ‘voce and was 
followed by a statement about?* the composition of the 
programme, in which “that clever Miss Schley” was 
named. 

* Lady Holme hesitated. She had not ®*met the 
American for some time Md did not wish to meet, 
her. Since she had bathed her husband’s wound she 
knew—she could not have told how—that Miss Schley’s 
power oyer him had lessened. She did noj know what 
had happened between them. She did not know that 
anything had happened. And, as part of this new effort 
of hers, she had had the strength to beat down the 
vehement, the terrible curiosity—cold steel and fire 
combined—that is a part of jealousy. That curiosity, 
she told herself, belonged ^to the siren, noj to the angel. 
Blit at this Royal request* her temper waked, and with 
it many other children of her temperament. It was as 
if she had driven them into a dark cave and had rolled 
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combined. Who were to be the victims ? At this 
Ahoment, perhaps, they were being studied. Was to^ 
be ^lloried again as she had been pilloried that nigSt 
at we^British Theatre? The calm malice of the 
American was capable oi^any impudent act. It seemed 
to Lady Holpj^ that she had perhaps been very foolish 
in promising ^to appear in the same programme with 
Miss Schley. .Was it by accicjpnt that their names were 
put together?^ Lady ftolme did not know who had- 
arranged the order of the performances, but occurred 
to her that there was attraction to the public in the 
contiguity, and that probably it was a matter of design, 
f No other two women had Ij^een discussed and compared,^ 
smiled over and whispered about that season by Society'^ 
as she and Miss Schley had been. 

For a mpment, while she looked at the programme, 
%he thought of fhe strange complications of feeling that 
are surely the fruit of an extreme civilisation. She saw 
herself caught in a spider’s web of apparently frail, yet 
really powerful, threads spun by an invisible spider. 

. Her world was full of gossamer playing the part of 
iron, of gossamer that was compelling, that made and 
kept prisoners. What freedom vas there for her and 
women like her, what reality of freedom ? Even 
beauty, birth, money were gossamer to hold the fly. 
For they concentrated the gaze of those terri])le‘Watch¬ 
ful eyes which govern lives, dominating fictions, even 
dcTminatihg thoughts. tj 

She moyed, had always moved, in •’’a maze of com¬ 
plications. She saw them tiny yet intense,^^e ants 
in their hilf. ®rhey stirred minds, hearts, as^e ants 
stirred twigs, leaves, blossoms, and ^carried them to the 
hill for their owp purposes.^ In this maze free will 
wasosSrely lost. The beautify woman of the world 
seems^to the world to be a dominant being, tp be 
imp6sing„the yoke of her will on those around her. 

> But is sljc anything but a sl^ve ? ^ 

Why were she and Miss Schley enenties? Why 
bhd they been enemies from the moment they met ? 
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There was perhaps a reason for their hostility now, a 
reaspn in JFritz. But at the beginning what reason ha(J 
there been? Civilisation manufactures reagons ag the 
spider manufactures threads, because it is the deadly 
eneixfy of peace—manufactures reasons for ml thqge 
thoughts and actions which are destfu<^tive of inward 
and exterior peace. • • 

- For a moment it seamed to Ladjj ftolme as if she 
and the American were mere^ victims* of the morbid 
conditiotu amid which they lived; conditions which 
caused the natural vanity of women, to become a 
destroying fever, the natural striving of women to 
please a venomous battle, the natural desire of women* 
to be loved a fracas, in which clothes were the armour, 
modes of hair - dressing, manicure, perfumes, dyes, 
powder-puffs the weapons. 

What a tremendous, noisy nothingness* it was, thi8 
state of being! How could an angel be natural in it,— 
be an angel at all ? 

She laid down the programme and sighed. She 
felt a vague yet violent desire for release, for a fierce 
change, for something that would brgish Sway the 
spider’s web and set.free *her wings. Yet where would 
she fly? She did not know; probably against a 
window-pane. And the change would never come. 
She a«d Fritz—what could they ever be but a successful 
couple known in a ceijtain world and never moving 
bejjgnd its orbit ? * . • 

Perhaps for the first time the longing tj^at she had 
often ejgressed in her singing, obedient to poet and 
compos^ invaded her own soul. Without music she 
was what with mufic she had often seemed to be—a 
creature of wayward ai^romantic desires, a yearning 
spirit, a sparing flame. A * * • 

At that moment sjfe could have sung bettftr than 
sh& had ever surfg. 

On the programme tl^e names of her son^ did not 
appear. They were represented by the letters A and 
B. She had not decided yet what shl would sin|. 
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now, moved by feeling to the longing for some 
|icti0n in which she might express jt, sne c0Sotv|d to, 
siog^something in which she could at least Matter tfaSr 
wings sho fonged to free^ something in which the angel 
cpuld l^t its voice, som^hing that would delight, the 
believera in the^apgel and be as far removed from Miss 
Schley’s imitations a£ possible. 

After a tittle she chose two songs. One was English, 
hy a young eomposer,<'and liras called “.Away.*” It. 
breathed something of the spirit of the East. <^The man 
who had written it had travelled much in the East, had 
drawn into his lungs the air, into his nostrifs the 
perfume, into his soul the meaning of desert places. 
There was distance in his'music. There was mystery,'' 
There was the call of the God of Gold who lives in the 
sun. There was the sound of feet that’travel. The 
Second song site chose was French. The poem was 
derived from a writing of Jalalu’d dinu’r Rumi, and 
told this story. 

One day a man came to knock upon the door of 
the being he loved. A voice cried from within the. house, 
“ Qui esf-ldP” “ Cest moil” replied the man. There 
was a pause. ” Then the voifie arj,swered, “This house 
cannot shelter us both together.” Sadly the lover went 
away, went into the great solitude, fasted and prayed. 
When a long year had passed he came once msre to 
the house of the one he loved,„and struck again upon 
the door.' The voice from within CTioA,^^Qui est 
“ Cest toiI" whispered the lover. Then the door was 
opened swiftly and he passed in with ou^^etched 
arms. 0 ^ 

Having decided that she woi^d sing these two 
songs, Lady Holme sat dowK. to go through ^em at' 
the pikno. Just as she struc^the first chord of the 
desert<isong a footman came in^to know whethet^^he 
was at home to Lady Cardington. " She aasw|red 
/ “ Yes.” ]^j her present mood ^he longed to give out her. 
feeling to an audience, and Lady Cardingten was very 
sympa^etic. ^ 
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In a minute dhe came in, looking as usuai blanched 
and tir^dy dressethin black with some pale yellow ros^s 
#n the front of her gown. Seeing Lady Holme the 
piano she said, in her low voice with ^ a thrill 
in it,^ ^ ^ 

"You are singing? Xet me;,listen, let me 
listen,” • * . 

She did not come up to shake hanijs, but at once 
sat down at a short dStance* from the piano, leaned 
back, ai^ gazed at Lady Holme i^ith a strange 
expression of weary, yet almost passionate, expec¬ 
tation. 

Lady Holme looked at her and at the desert song^ 
Suddenly she thought she Vould not sing it to Lady 
Cardington. There was too wild a spell in it for this 
auditor. She played a little prelude and sang an 
Italian Song, full, as a warm flower of Sweetness, of thfe 
sweetness of love. The refrain was soft as golden 
honey, soft and languorous, strangely sweet and sad. 
There was an exquisite music in the words of the 
refrain, and the music they were set to made their 
appeal more clinging, like the appeal of white arms, of 
r^, parting lips. ^ * * 


“ Torna in fior di giovinezza 
Isaotta Blanzesmano, 

'*• , Dice: Tutto al mondo ^ vano; 

I’atnere ogni dolcezza.” 

Tears came*into Lady Cardington’s ^es as she 
listenedhtiuiiticd over and fell down upon Her blanched 
cheeksf^^^h the refrain recurredtsKb moved her 
lips: “ Dic^Tutto al mondo d vano: Nfe I’amore ogni 
’dolcezzi” * ^ 

Lacly Holme’s voldT was like h&ney as sKb sang, 
and m^rs were in her/yes too. Each time the*refrain 
fell, from her h^sirt sne seemed to see another world, 
emfi|y of gossamer threads, a world of spre^ wing.'i; a 
yrbfid of—ljut such poefiy agd music do not tell you ! 
Nor chn you imagine. You can onlj' dret^ and 
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wonder, as when you look at the horizon line and pray 
for the things beyond. 

“ Tutto—tutto al mondo ^ vano : 

I’amore^ni dolcezza.” 

“Why do Vou hke that to-day?” said Lady 
Cardington, wj^ing her eyes gently. 

“ I ^1 likatHat to-day,” Lady Holme said, keeping 
her hands on the keys in the last chord. There was a 
vagueness in her eyes, a sort of faint cloud of fear. 
While she was singing she had thought, “ Have I 
jknown the love that shows the vanity of the world? 
Have I known the love ill which alone all sweetness/, 
lives ? ” The thought had come in like a firefly through 
an open window. “ Have I ? Have I ? ” 

0 And sobiething within her felt a stab of pain, 
something within her soul and yet surely a thousand 
miles away. 

“ Tutto—tutto al mondo b vano,” murmured Lady 
Cardington. “We feel that and we feel it, and—do 
you?” < 

“ To-day I seem to,” answered Lady Holme. 

“ When you sing that song y6u look like the love 
that gives all sweetness to men. Sing like that, look 
like that, and you— If Sir Donald had heard 
you! r 

't Lady* Holme got up from" the pianch 

“ Sir Donald! ” she said. „ 

She £ame to sit down near LajJy Car¬ 
dington. ‘ t' 

“ Sir Donald! Why do you say that ? ” 

And she searched Lady CardKngton’s eyes with^ 
eyej full of inquiry. * 

La-dy Cardington lookedVi away. The wistful 
power that generally seemed a'part of her personality 
had surjCy died out in her. There was something 
nervous*in her expression, deprecating in her 
attitude. * ' 
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‘^Why do you speak about Sir Donald?” Lady 
Hoijne said. * • 

• “Don’t you know?” • 

Lady Cardington looked up. There wa# an ex¬ 
traordinary sadness in her effes, mingled with a faint 
defiance. • • • 

“ Know what ? ” • , * 

“That Sir Donald is mad^ in loye»with you?" 
“Sir Donald! Sir Donald—madlyJknything’'!" 

She laughed, not as if she were amused, but as if 
she wished to do something else and chose to laugh in¬ 
stead. Lady Cardington sat straight up. ■* 

“ You don’t understand, anything but youth,” sh® 
said. 

There was a sound of keen bitterness in her low 
voice. . . • • 

“ And yet,” she added, after a pause, “ you can sing 
till you break the heart of age — break its 
heart.” 

Suddenly she burst into a flood of tears. Lady 
Holme was so surprised that she did absolutel;jj nothing, 
did not attempt to consple, to inquire. She sat and 
looked at Lady Cardington’s tall figure swayed by grief, 
listened to the sound of her hoarse, gasping sobs. And 
then, abruptly, as if someone came into the room and 
told Jicr, she understood. 

“You lov^ Sir Donald,” she said. ^ ^ 

J^ady Cardington looked up. Her tear-staifleb, dis¬ 
torted face seemtd very old. , 

“ V^fe'both regret the same thing in Ihq, same way,” ' 
she said. “We were both wretched in—in the time 
when we ought to have been happy. I thought—I 
had a sidiculous idea might copsole eacl^ other. 
You shattered my hop^ • 

“I’m sorry,” Lady ^olme said. 

And she said it with more tenderness th^ she had 
ever before used to a woman. ' 

Lady Oardington pressed a pocket«handkerchie£ 
against her eyes. 
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“Sin^’qje that song again,” she whispered. “ Don’t 
say anything more. Just sing it again and I’ll g^" 

L^dy Holme went to the piano. 

Toma in^r di giovinezza 
Isaotta Bianzesmano, 

Dke : Tutto al mondo h vano: 
rife famore ogni dolcezza.” 

When the ^st note 8ied away she looked towards 
the sofa. Lady Cardington was gone. Lady Holme 
leaned her arm on the piano and put her chin in her 
hand. *■ 

“ How awful to be old ! ” she thought. 

Half aloud she repeated the last words of the refrain; 
“ Ne I’amore ogni dolcezza.” And then she mur- 
piurcd,— i, 

“ Poor Sir Donald ! ” 

And then she repeated, “ Poor—” and stopped. 

Again the faint cloud of fear was in her eyes. 



XV 

T he Charity Concert was to be givens in Man¬ 
chester House, one of the private palaces o|^ 
London, and as Royalty h^d promised to be present, 
all the tickets were quickly sold. Among those who 
bought them were most of the guests who had been 
present at the Holmes’ dinner-party wtfen Lady Holmfe 
lost her temper and was consoled by Robin Pierce. 
Robin of course was in Rome, but Lady Cardington, 
Lady Manby, Mrs Wolfstein, Sir Donald, Mr Bry took 
seats. Rupert Carey also bought a ticket. He was 
not invited to great houses any more, but on this public 
occasion no one with,a guinea to spend was unwelcome. 
To Lady Holme’s surprise the day before the concert 
Fritz informed her that he was going too. 

“^u, Fritz!” she exclaimed. “But it’s in the 
afternoon?’ , 

What b’that?” * »• •* 

“You’ll be bored to death. You’ll go to sleep. 
Probabll^ you’ll snore." ^ 

“Not I.’’ • • 

He straddled his legs and looked attentively at the 
toes of^is boots. Lady iSfolme wondered why he was 
going. Had Miss Scraey made a point of it^ • She 
longed to know. Th« cruel curiosity which tMfe angel 
was ever trying \o beat down rose up in her nowerfully. 
“Isay-” . f} 

Her husband was speaking with some hesitation. 
“Well?" 
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“ Let’s have a squiat at the programme, will you ?” 

“ Here iVis.” , <> o 

Sljp gavp it to him and watched him narrowly as» 
he looked quickly over it. 

HuUoa! ” he said. 

“ What’s the patter ? ” - • 

“ Some Imitations/’ he said. “ What’s that mean ?’^ 
“ Didn’t yoij know Miss Schley was a mimic ? ” 

“ A mimic—‘ not 11 ^e’s an actress.” 

« Yes—now.’’ 

“ Now ? When was she anythin’ else ? ” 

” When she began in America. She was a mimic in 
{he music-halls.” 

“ The deuce she was! ” ‘ 

He stood looking very grave and puzzled for a 
minute, then he stared hard at his wife. 

^ " What did she mimic ? ” 

“ I don’t know—people.” 

Again there was a silence. Then he said,— 

" I say, I don’t know that I want you to sing at that 
affair to-morrow.” 

" But must. Why not ? ” 

He hesitated, shifting from ope foot to the othet 
almost like a great boy. 

"I don’t know what she’s up to,” he answered at 
last. 


“ Miss Schley ? ” 

Lady Holme felt her heart beat fester. Was her 
■husband going to open up a discussion of the thing 
that had been tJarning her life to gall during these last 
weeks—his flirtation, his liaison —if^it were a liaison;^ 
she dW not know—with thevAmerican? ThecWoman' 
who hacl begun to idealise Frikx and the woman who 
was desperately jealous of him both seemed tq be 
quivering within her. \ ■ 

“ Do j^u mean—? ” she began. 

She stopped, then spoke again in a quietwoice. 

"Do you mean that you think Miss Schley is 
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going to do something unusual at the concert to¬ 
morrow H” ' ^ 

“ I dunno. She’s the devil.” 

There was a reluctant admiration in Iiis vofce, as 
ther6 always is in the voice man when he describes 
a woman as gifted with iMernal aj:tributes, and fhis 
sound stung Lady Hofrne. It se«me*d*t5 set that angel 
upon whom she was calling in the d^st, to make of 
that angel a puppet, an impotent, evfin ta contemptible 
thing. . 

“My dear Fritz,” she said in a rather loud, clear 
voice, like the voice of one speaking to a child, “ my 
dear Fritz, you’re surely aware that I have been the 
subject of Miss Schley’s taibnt ever since she arrived ift 
London ?” 

“ You! What d’you mean ? ” 

“ You surely can’t be so blind as not *to have setn 
what all London has seen ? ” 

“ What’s all London seen ? ” 

“ Why, that Miss Schley’s been mimicking me! ” 

“ Mimickin’ you ! ” 

The brown of his large cheeks was invaded. by 
red. , * • 

“But you have noticed it. I remember your 
speaking about it.” 

“r^ot I! ” he exclaimed with energy. 

“ Ye^. You spoke of the likeness between us, in 
e:^ression,*in ways oflooking and moving.” 

“ That—I thought it was natural.” 

“ Y<Ju thought it was natural ? ” 

There was a profound, if very bittei, (Rjmpassion in 
her voice. ^ 

“ 5por old boy! ” sh^dded. 

Lord Holme looked desperatfely uncoifffcytable. 
Hi| legs were in a nmst violent, even a mos^ pathetic 
commotion, and he/tugged his moustache with the 
fingers of both hands. J ' 

“Damped che^lk!’’ he muttered. * “Damnea 
cheek I ’’ 
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He turned suddenly aS if he were going to stride 
aljout the room. ^ ' * v j 

’‘Don’t gjpt angry," said his wife. “ I never did.’^. 

* swung round and faced her. 

“D’l^^u mean you’ve, always known she was 
rai&ickin’you?” 

“ Of course. * Frontfc the very start,” 

His face got'redder. 

“ I’ll teacn her ‘to let my wife alone,” he muttered. 
“ To dare—my ^ife 1 ” ^ 

" I’m afraid it’s a little late in the day to begin 
now,” Lady Holme said. “Society’s been laughing 
(jver it, and your apparent appreciation of it, the best 
part of the season.” ‘ 

“ My what ? ” 

j “ Your apparent enjoyment of the performance.” 

' And then she'went quietly out of the room and shut 
the door gently behind her. But directly the door was 
shut she became another woman. Her mouth was dis¬ 
torted, her eyes shone, she rushed upstairs to her bed¬ 
room, locked herself in, threw herself down on the 
bed, and pressed her face furiously against the cover- 
c.let. I' 

The fact that she had spoken at last to her husband 
pf the insult she had been silently enduring, the insult 
ne had made so far more bitter than it need have*been 
" by his conduct, had broken dowq something within her, 
soifae wajl of pride behind which had long Keen gather¬ 
ing a flood of feeling. She cried now frantically, with a 
tsort of des|)airing rage, cried and crushed* herself 
against the Bec^ beating the pillows with her hands, 
grinding her teeth. ^ 

What was the use of it all^. What was the aise of 
beingobfeautiful,. of'being young, rich? What was the 
use' of having married a man si% had loved ? W|iat 
was the use ? What was the use * 

c “ What^the use ? ” she sobbgd the words out again 
and again. ® .1 • 

j^or^the nfan was a* fool, FriV^ was a fool; < She 
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thought of him at ^at moment as half-witted. For he 
sai^ n<H|iing, nothit;^. He was a blind man led by his 
animal passions, and when at last he was forced to see, 
when she came and, as it were, lifted his ‘eyelidS with 
her fingers, and said to him<“Lookl Lool^at what 
has been done to me i ” ife could pnly be angry 'for 
himself, because the Iflsult had attained ihim, ^ause 
she happened to be his wife. It seeir^ed^o her, while 
she was crying there, that istupidify •combined with 
egoism jpust have the power to kill hven that vital, 
enduring thing, a woman’s love. She had begun to 
idealise Fritz, but how could she go on idealising him ? 
And she began for the first time really to understand— 
or to begin to understaritt—that there actually wa% 
something within her which was hungry, unsatisfied, 
something which was not animal but mental, or was it 
spiritual?—something not sensual, ncJt cerebral, whieh 
cried aloud for sustenance. And this something did 
not, could never, cry to Fritz. It knew he could not 
give it what it wanted. Then to whom did it cry ? She 
did not know. 

Presently she grew calmer and sat up oil the bed, 
looking straight befpre Ifer. Her mind returned upon< 
itself. She seemed to go back to that point of time, 
just before Lady Cardington called, when she had the 
progvamme in her hand and thought of the gossamer 
threads fhat were as jron in her life, and in such lives 
asters; tTien to move on to that other point of •thne 
when she laid ^own the programme, sighed, and was 
consciofis of a violent desire for release, fdr somethingk 
to come and lift a powerful hand an^bftish away the 
spider's web. , 

But mow, returning lb this further moment in her 
life, she asked herself what would fee left to ffenif the 
spider’s web were g^e ? The believers in the angel ? 
Perhaps she rfo loiwer included Fritz among them. 
The impotence of hirnynd seemed to her aj^impotenc* 
of heart just theni He was to her like* a numb^ 
ereature, incapable/f movement, incapaSle of (jioQgm, 
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incapable of beliefi Credulity — yes, but not belief. 
Ajd so, when she looked at theJ>elievers, she saw 
but a few people: Robin Pierce, Sir Donald—whom 
else? ' 

And tfiien she heard, acjf far off, the song she wbuld 
sing on the morrow at Manchester House. 

“^orpa in fior di giovinezza 
Isaofta Blanz^mano, 

Dtee : Tutto al mondo h vano: 

Nfe I’amore ogni dolcezza.” 

And then she cried again, but no longer frantically; 
(Quietly, with a sort of (Wildish despair and con¬ 
fusion. In her heart there had opened a dark space, a 
gulf. She peered into it and heard, deep down in it, 
hollow echods resounding, and she recoiled from a 
vision of emptiness. 

On the following day Fritz drove her himself to Man¬ 
chester House in a new motor he had recently bought 
All the ntorning he had stayed at home and fidgeted 
^jabout the house. It was obvious to his wife that he 
was in an unusually distracted frame of mind. He 
wanted to tell her something, yet could not do so. She 
saw that plainly, and she felt almost certain that«^ince 
their interview of the previous day he had stien Miss 
Sckley.., She fancied that there* had beerf'k scene^of 
some kind between them, and she guessed that Fntz 
iiad been hdpelessly worsted in it and was very sorry 
for himself. Tllire was a beaten look in his face, a very 
different look from that which had startled her when he 
came into her room after thrashing ILeo Ulford.^ This 
time, ^cfwever, her* curiosity was not awake, and the 
fact thath it was not awake marked a change in her. 
She felt' to-day as if she did notfccare what Fritz fiad 
been doing^pr was going to do.^ She had suffered, she 
iud conceared her suffering, sKe md tried yulgarly to 
p^^ritz out,*‘she had failed. At^he critical moment 
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she had played the woman after Ife had played the 
mat^ . He had thta^hed the intruder whom she was 
tusing as' a weapon, and she had bathed his wounds, 
made much of him, idealised him. She had dond* what 
any Sneducated street woq^ would have ftone for 
“ her man.” And now shdnad suddenly come to ftel 
as if there had always ^een an envptine's^ in her life, as 
if Fritz never had, never could fill it. yhe abruptness 
of the onset of this new feeli»g confifsed her. She did 
not know that a woman could be subjedt to a change of 
this kind. She did not understand it, realise what it 
portended, what would result from it. But she felt that, 
for the moment, at anyrate, she could not get up any 
excitement about Fritz, hisTeelings, his doings. When? 
ever she thought of him she thought of his blundering 
stupidity, his blindness, sensuality and egoism. No 
doubt she loved him. Only, to-day, she (fid not feel as 
if she loved him or anyone. Yet she did not feel dull. 
On the contrary, she was highly strung, unusually 
sensitive. What she was most acutely conscious of 
was a sensation of lonely excitement, of solitary ex¬ 
pectation. Fritz fidgeted about the house, and the fact 
that he did so gave j[ier n*o more concei'h than if a little 
dog had been running to and fro. She did not want 
him to tell her what was the matter. On the other 
handj^he did want him not to tell her. Simply she 
did not care. , 

die sai(J*nothing. Perhaps something in Ijsr lock, 
her manner, kept him dumb. 

Whdn they were in the motor on •the way to* 
Manchester House he said,— 

“ I bet you’ll cpt out everybody.” 

' “ Oh, there are all sorlft of stars.” 

“ Well, mind you put 'em all out.’’ 

Jt was evident to her that for some reasomor other 
he was particuIhrLy s^xious she should shin^that after¬ 
noon. She meant tt. , She knew she wa% going to^ 
But she had no desip to shine in order to gratify Frit ' 
egoism. Probably/e had just had a qutirrel ' 
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Schley and wanted^to punish her through his wife. The 
idjpa was not a pretty one. Unfortorfately tha^ cirqimr- 
stance did n^pt ensure its not being a true one'. < 

“ Mind you do, eh ? ” reiterated her husband, giving 
the steeling Wheel a t'#v^ and turning the car up 
Hamilton Place. ^ ^ 

“t)Shall trp to skig well, Naturally,” she replied 
coldly. “ I.al\^ys da” 

“ Of couiie—I‘know.”o 

There was Something almost servile in his ^^anner, 
an anxiety which was quite foreign to it as a rule. 

“ That’s a stunnin’ dress,” he added “ Keep yotfr 
cloak well over it” 

* She said nothing. ^ 

” What’s the row ? ” he asked. “ Anythin’ up ? ” 

“ I’m thinking over my songs.” 

^ “Oh, I s^e.” '' 

She had silenced him for the moment. 

Very soon they were in a long line of carriages and 
motors moving slowly towards Manchester House. 

“ Coin’ to be a deuce of a crowd,” said Fritz. 

“ Natui'ally.” 

“ Wonder who’ll be there ? ^ 

“ Everybody who’s still in town.” 

She bowed to a man in a hansom. 

“ Who’s that ? ” 

“ Planfon. He’s singing.” ^ 
v^Hojv long’ll it be before you come on i 
“ Quite an hour, I think.’ 

“ Better ftian bein’ first, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Of courfe.’^* 

“ What are you goin’ to sing ? ” 

“Oh—” 

Site S^as about to say something impatient about his 
not knowing one tune from another, but she checked 
herself, an(^ answered quietly,— ^ * 

- " An Italian song and a Frepcmsong.” 

“ What about ? ” ■ \ 

llpT^e car# of that carriage in frant—love." 
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He looked At her sideways. » 

« You’re the one to sing about that,” he said. , 
She felt that he was admiring her beauty as if it 
were new to him. She did not care. * 

/ft last they reached ^raichester Hous^ FiitzV 
place was taken by his filrAuffeur, ^nd they got dut. 
The crowd was enoM^ous. Ma/iy p’edple recc^inised 
Lady Holme and greeted her. Othefs, ^o did not 
know her personally, looked# at het witn open curi¬ 
osity. A powdered footman came td show her to 
the improvised artists’ room. Fritz prepared to follow. 

“Aren’t you going into the concert-room?” she 
said. 

“ Presently.” * 

“ But—” 

“ I’ll take you up first.” 

“Very well,” she said. "But It iln’t the least 
necessary.” 

He only stuck out his under jaw. She realised that 
Miss Schley would be in the artists’ room and said 
nothing more. They made their way very slowly to the 
great landing on the first floor of the house, ftom which 
amaze of reception-joonft opened. Mrland Mrs Ongrin,# 
the immensely rich Australians who were the owners of 
the house, were standing there ready to receive the two 
Royal* Princesses who were expected, and Mr Ongrin 
took frotft a basket on ^ table beside him a great bouquet 
of ^oney-SOloured roses, and offered it* ^jt> Lady 
Holme with a* hearty word of thanks to her for 
singing.' • 

She took the roses with a look of pllastire. 

" How sweet of you ! They suit my song,” she said. 
Shg was thinking of the Italian song. 

Mr Ongrin, who was a large, *loose-Hml3hd# man, 
witji straw-coloured hair turning grey, and « broken 
nose, looked genial land confused, and sl^ went pn, 
still closely followedmy J^'ritz. I • 

“ This Is the room for the performers, mf lady,” sajd 
the footman, showing them into a large, |reen 
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room, with folding doors at one end shut off by an 
itpmense screen. ' ^ 

“Is the platform behind the screen'?” Ladjf Holmcb 
asked? 

"Ye^' my lady. Thskhdies’ cloak-room is on the 
left—that door, my lady.” ^ 

"F^ere wer4 ‘alreaidy sever^> people in the room, 
standing atouC and looking tentative. Lady Holme 
knew most\jf thefn. One was a French actor who was 
going to give a Monologue; very short, very stout, very 
intelligent-looking, with a face that seemed almost too 
flexible to be human. Two or three were singers from 
the Opera House. Another was an aristocratic 
amateur, an intimate friend' of Lady Holme’s, who had 
a beautiful contralto voice. Several of the committee 
were there too, making themselves agreeable to the 
aS'tists. Lady Kolme began to speak to the French 
actor. Fritz stood by. He scarcely understood a word 
of French, and always looked rather contemptuous 
when it was talked in his presence. The French actor 
appealed to him on some point in the conversation. 
He straddled his legs, uttered a loud, “ Oh, wee! Oh, 
wee! wee! ” and laughed. ,, 

“Lord Holme est tout k fait de mon avis!” cried 
the comedian. 

“ Evidemment,” she answered, wishing Fritz*.would 
go. Miss Schley had not come yet. She was certain 
to fca effectively late, as she had been at M^’Wolfstv:jn’s 
lunch-party. Lady Holme did not fee} as if she cared 
whether she‘came early or late, whether she w%re there 
or not. ShS was still companioned by her curious 
sensation of the morning, a sensation^ of odd lonelinessi 
and detachment, combined Vith excitement-obut an 
excitcml4nt which ‘had nothing to do with the present. 
It seemed to her as if she were a person leaning out of 
a windowr.and looking eagerly ^Jong & road. People 
dwere in tpe room behind her^ vliices were speaking, 
things were happening there, butkhey hack nothing to 
dlf^i^h h®*"* ** That which had w do with her was 
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coming down the road. She could not see yet what 
it ^as, but she !;ould hear the faint sound of (,ts 
approach. “ , 

“il^e comedian spoke to someone else. Sh5 went 
into the cloak-room and topk'^ff her motor cmak. As 
she glanced into a nniirm>itS' see if aU Jhe details of her 
gown were perfect, shti^as struck> by the oxpressMi on 
henface, as if she had seen it on the fa^e ofi a stranger. 
Fot a moment she looked ato herself’as at a stranger, 
seeing her beauty with a curious rfetachment, and 
admiring it without personal vanity or egoism, or any 
small, triumphant feeling. Yet it was not her beauty 
which fascinated her eyes, but an imaginative look ig 
them and in the whole fade. For the first time she 
fully realised why she had a curious, an evocative, 
influence on certain people, why she called the hidden 
children of the secret places of their ’sou?§, why those 
children heard, and stretched out their hands, and lifted 
their eyes and opened their lips. 

There was a summoning, and yet a distant ex¬ 
pression in her eyes. She saw* it herself. They were 
like eyes that had looked on magic, that woitfd look on 
magic again. , ’ 

A maid came to help her. In a moment she had 
picked up her bouquet of roses and Tier music-case, 
and VrBs pack in the green drawing-room. 

There were more people in it now. Fritz was still 
ho^'tering affout looking remarkably out of» place* and 
strangely ill at.‘*ease. To-day his usual imperturbable 
self-confidence had certainly deserted him! He spoke 
to people but his eyes were on the door. *Lady Holme 
knew thrff he was^waiting for Miss Schley. She felt a 
sort ofovague pity for his Uneasiness. ^ It was tiine for the 
concert to begin, but the Princesses llad not ye? avrived. 
A murmur of many voices came from the hidden room 
beyond the scifeen* where the audience was,assembled. 
Several of the perMmers began to look ra^er strung 
up. They smiled land talked with slightly moi^ 
vivacity than was ^te natural in them° One^e^J^o 
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of the singers gisfinced over their songs, and pointed 
opt certain effects they meant ^ make to „ the 
principal a(;conipan!st, an abnormally thin Bby withi 
thick *^dark hair and flushed cheeks. ,^ He expressed 
comprehension, emphasf^ii^ it by fin^«^ps on the 
music and a rantinual, “ I si«4t I see 1” Two, or three 
of tfc? members of tthe committee looked at their 
watches, j^nd ^the murmur of conversation in the 
hidden concert-room roS 2 into a dull roar. 

Lady Holme sat down on a sofa. Sometiipes when 
she was going to sing she felt nervous. There are 
very few .really accomplished artists who do hot Hut 
^o-day she was not at all nervous. She knew she was 
going to do well—as well‘’as when she sang to Lady 
Cardington, even better. She felt almost as if she 
were made of music, as if music were part of her, ran 
ifi her veins,like'blood, shone in her eyes like light, beat 
in her heart like the pulse of life. But she felt also as 
if she were still at a window, looking down a, road, and 
listening to the sound of an approach. 

“Did you see him?” 

A lady near her was speaking to a friend. 

“ Yes. Doesn’t he look shocking ? Such an 
alteration! ” 

“Poor fellow! I wonder he cares to go about.” 

“And he’s so clever. He helped me in a concert 
once—the Gordon boys, you know—and I ^|ure you—” 
•ShScdM not catch anything more, but she feSt a 
conviction that they were speaking of Rupert Carey, 
<%nd that he'piwt be in the concert-room. Poor Carey 1 
She thought of the Arkell House ball, but.^nly for a 
moment- Then someone spoke tOc.her. moment* 
later Mjss Schley, came slowy into the room,«accom- 
panied by a very small, wiry-looking old woman, 
dreadftd^y dressed, and by Leo Ulford, who was carry¬ 
ing a boufjuet of red carnationA Th& kind care of 
cMr OngrK had provided a bouql^t for each lady 
was perfornii!^. ® 

:’*^iAscLeo came in he looked rot^d swiftly, fUftlvely; 
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He. saw Fritz, and a flush went o'^r his face. Then 
La^y Holme saw liim look at her with a scowl, exactly 
•like thi scowl of an evil-tempered *sch<iolboy. She 
lx)w^d to him slightly. He^nored the rejognition, 
and s^kd to Miss Schleywim a heavy assumption of 
ignominious devotiom^ma intimacy, ^ Lady Holme 
could scarcely help sfmling. She read *the littlsT^story 
very plainly—the little common story /)f Aeo’s desire 
to take a revenge for his thraahing fittijlg m with some 
similar (jesire of Miss Schley’s ; on her part probably a 
wish lo punish Fritz for having ventured to say some¬ 
thing about her impudent mimicry of his wife.- Easy 
to read it was; common-minded, common-heartefi 
humanity in full sail to pStty triumph, petty revenge. 
But all this was taking place in the room behind Lady 
Holme^ and she was leaning from the window watching 
the white ifoad. But Fritz? She glanced round the 
drawing-room and saw that he was moved by the 
story as they had meant him to be moved. The angry 
jealousy of the primitive, sensual man was aflame. 
His possessive sense, one of the strongest, if not the 
strongest, of such a manjs senses, was ^outra^ed. And 
he showed it. • 

He was standing with a middle-aged lady, bne of 
the committee, but he had ceased from* talking to her, 
and was, staring at Miss Schley and Leo with the 
peculiar in^ated look on his face that was characteristic 
of idm when his passions were fully rousfid»* E\%ry 
feature seemed.* to swell and become blpated, as if 
under the influence of a disease or ^hj^^icai seizure? 
The mi(^e-aged lady looked at him with obvious 
astonisb^nt, thvi turned away and spoke to the 
French actor. ^ , » 

Miss Schley moved slowly into the middle 6f the 
rooA. She did not seem to see Fritz. Twcf or three 
people came t6 spe^ to her. She smiled ^ut did Jiot 
say much. The little, wiry-looking old*lady, he» 
mother from Susar^ihe, stood by her.itr an effaceii 
manner, and Leo, balding the bouquet, remained elose 
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beside her, standin| over her in hi$ Jimpudent f4$hioil 
like a privileged guardian and lover. i . « 

La^y Hvlme was watching Fritz. The necessary* 
suppression of hi's angetat such a monient, and in^such 
'Stirjoundings, suppression df any demonstration of it 
at le^t, ..was evidently tor^l^ him. Someone—a 
man-^poke fo pim. fiis wife ^ that he seemed t? 
choke som^ing down before he could get out a word 
in reply. Dire^ly he hsM answered he moved away 
from the man towards Miss Schley, but he did not go 
up to her. He did not trust himself to do that He 
stood Stitt again, staring. Leo bent protectively over 
the American. She smilec^ at him demurely beneath 
lowered eyelids. The little old lady shook out her 
rusty black dress and assumed an absurd air of social 
sfyightliness,, making a mouth bunched up like an 
old-fashioned purse sharply drawn together by a 
string. 

There was a sudden lull in the roar of conversation 
from the concert-room, succeeded by a wide rustling 
noise. Tjje Princesses had at length arrived, and the 
audience was standing up a^they came in and took 
their seats. After a brief silence the rustling hoise wa% 
renewed as thp audience sat down again. Then the 
pianist hurried up to a grave-looking girl who was 
tenderly holding a violin, took her hand and lUti her 
away behind the screen. A moment later Jjie bpening 
barlbf’a duet were audible. 

The people in the artists’ room began to ^"t down 
with a sligh# (|ir of resignation. The French actor 
looked at the very pointed toes of his varnisj|md boots 
and composed his india-rubl^r features into^solemn, 
almost priestly, expression. Lady Holme went Over to 
a sofa near the screen and listened attentively to® the 
duet, but from time to time she glanced towardi^the 
hitddle of the room where Miss Schley was still calmly 
Standing ny with Leo holding the bouquet, This 
ttiQther from Susanville had subsided on a small chalt 
t^th gilt legs, spread out her Meagre gowh, and 
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aksuimd the $tspieei; of a roosting bird at twilight. 
Frkz stpod'up With his back against the wall, staring at 
^Miss His face still looked bl!bated« Pjee- 

sentty Miss Sehley glanced 9 ^ him, as if b)«accidra^ 
looked surprised ait se^g him there, and n<5<ided 
demurely* He mad&^rmovemenf forward* frogn the 
wall, but she iniimemately began to wlii^er to Leo 
Ulford,-and after remaining for a Jncj^ent in an 
attitude of angry hesitati^ he moved backward 
again. ‘His face flushed scarlet. 

Lady Holme realised that he was making; a fool of 
himself.' She saw several pairs of eyes turnM towards 
him, slight smiles appealing on several faces. THte 
French actor had begun to watch him with an expnes- 
sion of close criticism, as a stage manager watches an 
actor at rehearsal. But she did not feel as if she cased' 


what Fritz was doing. The sound of the violin had 
emphasised her odd sensation of having nothing to do 
with what was going on in the room. Just for one hQur 
Fritz’s conduct could not affect her. 


Very soon people began to whisper (pund her. 
Artists find it very difficult to listen too other artists on^ 
fhese occasions. Irf a minute or two almost everybody* 
was speaking with an air of mystery. Miss Schley put 
her lips to Leo Ulford’s ear. Evidently she had a great 
deal to, esty to him. He began to pout his lips in 
smUes. Tfeey both iooked across at Lojd JIpJpie. 
Then Miss Schlpy went on murmuring words into Leo’s 
ear and JLeo began to shake with silent laughter. Lor 4 
Holme clenched his hands at his siddb. •The French 


, actor, stijJUwatching him closely, put up a fat forefinger 
and memtatively •traced |he outline of his own profile,' 
' pushii% out his large, flexible lips when the flUggr was 
drali-ing near to them. The whole room was fell of the 
ticlning noise qf half*whispered conversation. ^ 

Pr^ently the music stopped. Instantly Ike tlckllhg 
holse stopMd too. fThfere was lan^id applause—the 
applause c« smart people on a summer afterhoon-^ftem 
^beyond the screen. | Theiv ill*® grave girl reaffeeared, 
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looking graver and^hot. -Those whc^ had been busily 
talking while she was playing gathered rotiiid het#tp 
erares^theii^delight in her kind acconipaniinenn ” The 
piahist hunrried up to a^out man witnia low, tuitned- 
dovwf-collar and a white sa^ntie, whose double‘chin, 
and ggneial air of rather fatuoSlak^rosperity, proclaimed* 
him tnfe possessor of k tenor V(^e, and Miss Schley 
walked quiSWy.'but with determination, up to where 
Lady Holme was sitting aftd took a seat beside her. 

“ Glad to meet you again,” she drawled. * 

She called Leo Ulford with a sharp nod. He 
hesitated,*and began to look supremely uncomfortable, 
ta^isting the bouquet of cari^tions round and round in 
netvous hands. 

“ I’ve been simply expiring all season to hear you 
° sing,” Miss Schley continued. 

“ How sw^et of you! ” 

. “ That is so. Mr Ulford, please bring my flowers.” 

Leo had no alternative but to obey. He came 
slowly towards the sofa, while the tenor and the pianist 
vanished behind the screen. That he was sufficiently 
sensitive to be^conscious of She awkwardness of the 
"situation Miss Schley had pleasantly contrived was 
very apparent.c He glowered upon Lady Holme, 
forcing his boyish face to assume a coarsely-determined 
and indifferent expression. But somehow‘’*the'Ijody, 
whifh s^e jknew her husband had thrashed*, looked all 
the time'as if it were being thrashed ag|iin. 

The voiee of -the hidden tenor rose in «“ Celeste 
Aida!" and Lafiy Holme listened with an air of definite 
attention, taking no notice of Leo. The nwsic gaye 
her a perfect excuse for ignoring him. ® But Mis^ Schley 
did nptdntend to* be interfered with by anytlWhg so 
easily tt^mpled upon as an art. Speaking in|her 
most clear and choir-boyish tones, sl\p said to Leo 
Ulford,-f . 

“ Sit do^n, Mr Ulford, Yoh fidget me standing " 
•Then tursdng again to Lady HolmS she con¬ 
tinued, 
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‘^Mf lilford’s b6en so lovely and kind. He came 
uttdjl the iWay fr6m Hertfordshire just to take car§ of 
mrtisv and tne to-day. Marmar’s fa|r and crazy 
aboWt nim. She says he’s the most lovely ftllei/^n 
Eorofie.” , ^ # 

Leo twisted the boi^et. He .wp sitti^ no'^ on 
the edge of a chair, shooting furtiVfe»glanc^n the 
direction of Lord Holme, who had bd^umto look ex¬ 
tremely stupid, overwhelmed by the* ceol^pudence of 
the An|erican. * 

“Your husband looks as if he were perched around 
on a keg of Rattlesnakes,” continued Miss Schley, her 
clear voice ^mingling with the passionate tenor crv, 

“ Celeste Aida I’* “ Ain’t We feeling well to-day ?” 

“ I believe he is perfectly well,” said Lady Holmtf, in 
a very low voice. 

It was odd, perhaps, but she did njt feel at ^11 
angry, embarrassed, or even slightly annoyed, by Miss 
Schley’s very deliberate attempt to distress her. Of 
course she understood perfectly what had happened 
and was happening. Fritz had spoken to the actress 
about her mimicry of his wife, had probably spoken 
•blunderingly, angrijy. Miss Schley w5s secretly furioua 
at his having found out what she had been doing, still 
more furious at his having dared to cViticise any pro¬ 
ceeding ^ hers. To revenge herself atone stroke on 
both ]l^rd and Lady, Holme she had turned to Leo 
UKbrd, wifose destiny it evidently was tobeaisedaasa 
weapon against others.. Long ago^ Lady Holme had 
distracted Leo’s wandering glances *fr^ Ihe American 
and fixed them on herself. With the fnstinct to be 
commgiR'Sf an utterly common nature Miss Schley had 
resolv^ to awake a dotrole jealou^—of hu^and and 
wife—by exhibiting Leo Ulford as her ami Hntime, 
peijnaps as the latest victim to her fascinatiofi. It w|u^ 
the vulgar actfbn of a vulgar woman, but itijrailed ofitst 
eifect in one direction.. Lord Holme was Itirred, biit 
Lady Hokne was utterly indifferent ^ Miss Schlni# 
quick instinct tolddher so and she waa puzzl(id> She 
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di4 not understand© Lady Holme. ;That was scarcely 
^rpge, for to-day Lady Holme did mi unders^^d 
$erself. Th^ curious mental detachment of wh|eh she 
h&d been conscious for some time had increased uii^til it 
ijegaQ sufely to link iW&lf widr something physical, 
somfethihe sympathetic in tl!Si;<^dy that replied to 4» 
She herleff whether theHi-tgel were spreading 

her wings ^ last. All the small, ^rdjd details ^ 
which lives Iweo ih society, lives such as hers, are full, 
details which a&ume often an extraordinary import¬ 
ance, a significance like that of molecules seen through 
a magnifying glass, had suddenly become to her as 
n|>thing. A profound indifference had softly invaded 
her towards the petty side ibf life. Miss Schley, Leo 
Ulford, even Fritz in his suppressed rage and jealousy 
of a male animal openly trampled upon,.had nothing to 
do^with her, cbuld'have no effect on her at this moment. 
She remembered that she had once sighed for release. 
Well, it seemed to her as if release were at hand. 

The tenor finished his romance. Again the muffled 
applause sounded. As the singer came from behind 
the screenf wiping beads of perspiration from his self- 
eatisfied face, Lkdy Holme got up,, and congratulated> 
him. Then she crossed over to her husband. 

“ Why don’t' you go into the concert-room, Fritz ? 
You’re missing everything, and you’re only>u4 the way 
here.” , * 

. She did'not speak unkindly. He said nolhing, odly 
cleared his throat. . 

“ Go in,” Ihe ^afd. “ I should like to have you there 
while I am siSging.” 

He cleared his throat again. 

“ Rig^t you are.” 

Htf stared into her eyes with a sort of savage jail- 
miration.* * 

“Cut hfr out,” he said. “Cut her oht! You can, 
aiid—dam& her!—she deserves jt.” 

Then he<%ugned and went out <» 

iLafiy Holme felt rather sick f<f|r a moment Shf 
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knew she was going to sing wel^she wished to sing* 
weii^but not in drder to punish Miss Schley for having 
punished Fritz. Was everything she did to accomplish 
some sordid result?* Was evM her sio|ing-»the^e 
tlun|[ in which Robin Pierce aira some other* divin g a. 
hidden truth that was hputiful—was even that t^<p1ay 
iis contemptible pajt^n the soi^l ’dta«^ ii/whiich she 
was so inextricably entangled ? Those gos^mef threads 
were iron strands indeed. ^ ’ • i 

Someone else was singing—her‘friend with the 
contralto voice. 

She sat down alone in a corner. Presently the 
French actor began to give one of his famous mono¬ 
logues. She heard his wonderfully varied elocution, Itis' 
voice—intelligence made audible and dashed with flying 
lights of humour—rising and falling subtly, yet always 
with a curious sound of inevitabk sitnplicity. She* 
heard gentle titterings from the concealed audience, 
then a definite laugh, then a peal of laughter quite 
gloriously indiscreet. The people were waking up. 
And she felt as if they were being prepared for her. 
But why had Fritz looked like that, spokem like that ? 
.It seemed to spoil everything. To-day she felt too fqf 
away from—too fSr beyond, that was the truth—Miss 
Schley to want to enter into any rivaliy with her. She 
wishid vefy much that she had been placed first on the 
progranfnM. Then there could have been no question 
of^ier cutting out the Aifterican. • , , , 

As she was«thinking this Miss Schley slowV crossed 
the rodm and came up fo her. • » 

“Lady Holme," she said, “ I come^eJlt,” 

“ Dpfou?” 

"rdo.* An<f then y<Mi follow after.” 

“Well?” * , 

“ Say, would you mind changing it ? It don’t do to 
have two recitations one after the other. There ought 
to be something different in between.” T « 

lUidy^Holme looked at her quite eaeerly, alniQft 
with gratitude. 
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“ I’ll sing next,”(She said quickly. 

^Much obliged to you, I’m sure.' You’re perfec^y 
swiet.” V 

\ Lacfy Holme saw agMn a faint look of surpns^ on 
-tlig'^mei^can’s white fSfSe, succeeded instantly by :an 
expf^sion of satisfaction. «^e realised that Miss 
Schley Jiad some' liid4en disagreeable reason for her 
request. Sl^e even guessed what it was. But she only 
felt glad thatiNwhatfever happened, no one could accuse 
her of trying to "tefface any effect made by Miss^Schley 
upon the audience. As she sang before the "Imita¬ 
tions,” if |ny effect were to be effaced it must be her 
own. The voice of the French actor ceased, almost 
diowned in a ripple of laughter, a burst of quite warm 
applause. He reappeared looking calm and magisterial. 
The applause continued, and he had to go back and 
bow his thankh. The tenor, who had not been recalled, 
looked cross hnd made a movement of his double chin 
fchat suggested bridling. 

" Now, Miss Schley! ” said the pianist. " You come 
now! ” 

“Lady•Holme has very kindly consented to go 
prst,” she replied. ' , 

Then she turned to the French actor and, in 
t atrocious but very self-possessed French, began to 
congratulate him on his performance. ^ c> 

“Oh, well—” the pianist hurried up to Lady Holme. 
“ Yopha^f really—very well then—these are the songs! 
Which do you sing first? Very hot, isrft it?”' 
o He wipedPhi^lo'hg fingers with a silk pockel-hand- 
kerchief and tboK the music she offered to him. 

“The Princesses seem very pleagpd,” h^’^added. 
“Marteau — charming compoW, yes — vefy p^sfd 
indeedii “Which 'one? ‘ C^st toi'? Certaii^y, 

certainly.”c 

He wipe^ his hands again and held olit one to k 
L^y Holitte to the platform^ But she ignored it 
gQntly and went on alone. He followed, carrying ^e 
musfc |nd perspiring. As they (^disappeared 
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Schley got up and moved to a chair #:lose by the screen 
that hid the platfdrm. She beckoned to Leo yifofd 
^nd heiollowed her. , 

As l^dy Holme stepped oaf to the low plttfogp^ 
edgeo with a bank of floWersjnt seemed to her j^b ifci 
with one glance she saw^#iirtryone in the crowded rodm, 
and felt at least somethmg swiftly of eaditon^ lining. 

The two Princesses sat together lodking kind and 
serious. As she curtseyed tc^ them they l|bwed to her 
and sm^ed. Behind them she saw a cbmpact mass of 
acquaintances; Lady Cardington sitting with Sir 
Donald and looking terribly sad, even self-conscious, 
yet eager; Mrs Wolfstein with Mr Laycock; Mr Bry, hi^ 
eyeglass fixed, a white carnation in his coat; Lady 
Manby laughing with a fat old man who wore a fez, atid 
many others. At the back she saw Fritz standing up 
and stating at her with eyes that seenfed ^most to cty, 
“Cut her out!” And in the fourth row she saw a 
dreary,' even a horrible, sight—Rupert Carey’s face, 
disfigured by the vice which was surely destroying him, 
red, bloated, dreadfully coarsened, spotted. From the 
midst of the wreckage of the flesh his strange eyes 
looked out with a ^ivid expression bf hopelessness. 
Yet in them burned fires, and in fire there is an essence 
of fierce purity. The soul in those eyes Seemed longing 
to burn up^e corruption of his body, longing to destroy 
the ruineotemple, longing to speak and say, “ I am in 
prisen, but "do not judge of the prisoner by examining 
the filthiness of .His cell.” , 

As Lady Holme took in the audience vWth a glanced 
there was^a rustle of paper. Almost everyone was 
•looking' to* see iX the programme had been altered. 
La^y llolmlS saw that suddenly Fritj had res^ised the 
change that had been made, and what it meant* An 
expression of anger came into his face. • 

She feltthat'she saw more swiftly, and sawyntd more 
profoundly to-day than .ever before in her ^ife; that# 
she had a strangely clear vision of minds^as wrell asd 
of fices, that she wafj vivid, penetrating. "A6d sli/B-htd 
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time, before she b^n to sing, for an od4 tliought: of 
tbelpqrson drowning who flashes bahk over the w^ys of 
hfs past, who is, as it were, allowed one instant of ex* 
hi|pticmal life before he^is banded over to deata. This 
iJiP^ghtVas clear, decent in her mind for a moment, 
an^ she put herself in tha^^ounding arms of the 
sea> ^ ^ 

Then the pianist began his prelude, and she moved 
a step forward tO the flowers and opened her lips to 
sing. * 

She sang by heart the little story drawn Trom the 
writing pf Jalalu’d dinu’r Rumi. The poet who had 
taken it had made a charming poem of it, delicate, 
Yragile, and yet dramatic "and touched with fervour, 
porcelain with firelight gleaming on it here and there. 
Lady Holme had usually a power of identifying herself 
thoroughly Aithwhat she was singing, of concentrating 
herself with*ease upon it, and so compelling her hearers 
to be concentrated upon her subject and upon her. 
To-day she was deeper down in words and music, in 
the little drama of them, than ever before. She was the 
man wh® knocked at the door, the loved one who cried 
from within the house.' Stfe g^ve the reply, “ Cat/ 
mot I ” with the eagerness of that most eager of all 
things—Hope.* Then, as she sang gravely, with tender 
rebuke, “ This house cannot shelter us bi^ together,” 
she was in the heart of love, tha^ place of undhaetanding. 
Afterwards, as one carried by Fate through*the skji^ she 
was the man set down in a desert plac», fasting^praying, 
educating AimselT to be more worthy of love. Then 
came the return, the question, “Qui est Id?" the reply; 
—reply of the solitary place, the denied* desire, the 
longing^to mountj the educed heati —" 
swiftly-opening door, the rush of feet that were, welebme, 
of outsttetched arms for which waited a great posses¬ 
sion. * • 

Someflning within her live^ the song very fully and 
completely. *For once she did not think at kll of what 
effec^e was making. She was )}ot unconsdow of tke 
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audience. She was acutely cpnsctou% of the presence of 
peojjle, and of indi'^Sduals whom she knew; ofF^fej of 
i^dy Cardington, Sir Donald, even of pt^r, hotrible 
Rujie^^Carey. But with the^husual conscioesn^s* 
was linked a strange indifferer/rc, a sense of Somp]^ 
detachment. And this^wabled her to live simiitrafle- 
ously two lives—Lady Holme’s ^nd atlb^eFs.^ Who 
was the other ? She did not ask, but she Celt as if in 
that moment a prisoner withgi her w&s released. And 
yet, directly the song was over and thd eager applause 
brolos out, a bitterness came into her heart. Her sense, 
banished for the moment, of her own personality and 
circumstances returned upon her, and that “ C~est toi!" 
of the educated heart seemdd suddenly an irony as sh^ 
looked at Fritz’s face. Had any lover gone into the 
desert for her, fasted and prayed for her, learned for her 
sake the right answer to the ceaselsss (^estion that 
echoes in every woman’s heart ? * 

The pianist modulated, struck the chord of a new 
key, paused, then broke into a languid, honey-sweet 
prelude. Lady Holme sang the Italian song which had 
made Lady Cardington cry. • 

• Afterwards, she qften thought of hef singing of that 
particular song on that particular occasion as people 
think of the frail bridges that span th^ gulfs between 
one fate aQiiUanother. And it seemed to her that while 
she was Crossing this bjidge, that was-a song, she had a 
fainf premonition of the land that lay before hg’aop Jhe 
far side’ ,of the.'gulf. She did not see clearly any 
features of the landscape, but surely she^av^that it was* 
different fr<^ all that she had known, Peftiaps she de- 
*ceived herself, perhaps she fancied that she had 
divinedwomfthing that wsfe in reality hidden (fom her. 
One*thing, however, is certain—that she made a vefy ex¬ 
ceptional effect upon her audience. Many bf them, 
when later they lieard of an incident that occuf ed within 
a very short time, felt almost awestricken for i moment* 
ft seemed W them that they had been vi||tdd b^ one^ofi 
the messengers-^ the| forerunne«-« of destmv^ ' ‘ ‘ 
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had heard a whispering voice say, “Listen wellt This 
i| th«i voice of the Future singing.” „ 

Many people in London on the following day said) 
'‘%We<felt in her sin^g that something extra^^inary 
^giost going to hap^n to her.” And some of them, 
at'^a'H^ks^te, probal^ly spoke the. exact truth. 

L^dy'“ HoUme herself, while ^she sang her second 
song, really fdt this sensation—that it v/as her swan 
song. If oo,co vi?e touckb perfection we feel the black 
everlasting cuftain being drawn round us. JVe have 
done what we were meant to do and can do no more. 
Let the, race of men continue. Our course is run out 
To strive beyond the goal is to offer oneself up to 
^he derision of the gods.* In her song Lady Holme 
felt that suddenly, and with great ease, she touched' 
the perfection that it was possible for her to reach. 
She felt th^t, and she saw what she had done—‘in 
the eyes of Lady Cardington that wept, in Sir 
Donald’s eyes, which had become young as the eyes 
of Spring, and in the eyes of that poor prisoner 
who was the real Rupert Carey. When she sang 
the first‘“refrain she knew. 

“ Torna in fior di giovinezza 
Isaotta Blanzesmano 
Dice : Tutto al mondo h vano ? 

I’amore ogni dolcezza.” 

C 

She' understood while she sang*—she had never 
(Understood? befdre, nor could conceive Vhy she 
understood "now—what love had been to the world, 
was being, would be so long as there wis a world? 
The sweetness of love did not mer^y pr«sen^itself ta 
her kni^ination,‘but penetrated her soul. And*ibat 
penetration, while it carried with it and infused through 
her whol^ being a delicate radiance, that was as the 
,radiance 66f light in the mit^t of surrounding blacks:-; 
ness-!r.beait9S*of the moon in a forest—«arried wii& 
it'al^ Hnto Her heart a frightful, sense of individual 
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isolation, of having missed the figure of Truth in 
the jostling crowd of shams. . , 

• Frite stood there against the wall. •Yes—Fritz., 
And He was savagely rejoicinj^n the effect sHb 
making upon the audience, because he thought, hp;^^* 
that it would lessen the> triumph of, the wopimv^o 
was punishing him. ^ / * • , * 

She had missed the figure of Tri^h. ^hat was 
very certain. And as she sang the tefifain for the 
last tim* she seemed to herself to be searching for 
the form that must surely be very wonderful, 
searching for it in the many eyes that ware fixed 
upon her. 

She looked at Sir Donald: 

“Dice; Tutto al mondo b vano :? 

• ♦ 

She looked at Rupert Carey: 

“ N6 I’amore ogni dolcezza.” 

She still looked at Carey, and the hideous Wreckage 
of the flesh was no,longer visible to* her. She saw 
only his burning eyes. 

Directly she had finished singing 'she asked for 
her m8tor,-'<rioak. While they were fetching it she 
had to ^ J>ack twice .to the platform to bow to the 
applliuse. * • 

Miss, Schleyt who was looking angry, said to 
her,^ . t 

" You'r^ not going away before my mo^ ? ” 

“I want to gp to the^concert-room, where I can 
hear b«ter,*and see,” she* replied. , . 

Miss Schley looked at her doubtfully, but hhd to 
go to the platform. As she slowly disflppeared 
behind the screen Lady Holme drew the c^ak round 
her, pulled down her vail and went quickly* away. 

She watfted—^more, she required—to Alone.* 

At the ball door she sent a footman to iw ^be 
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motor car 
chauffeur,— 


Wb«n It came Uffc she said to the 

^^Trurme homewuickly and theft come ^ck fol* 

ai^fd^iip.” 

sv®nt off swiftly she noticed that the 

streets, were" sljining with wet. 

« Has ft been ;raining ? she asked. 

“ Raininii h^rd, my lady." 
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O N the following morning the newspapers contained 
an account of the coiifcert at Manchester House. 
They contained also an account of a motor accidetft 
which had occurred the same afternoon between Hyde 
Park Corner and Knightsbridge. • • 

On the wet pavement Lord Holme’s new car, which 
was taking Lady Holme to Cadogan Square at a 
rapid pace, skidded and overturned, pinning Lady 
Holme beneath it. While she was on the ground a 
hansom cab ran into the car. • 

• At their breakfa^s he*r friends, her* acquaintances, 
her etiemies and the general public read of her 
beautiful singing at the concert, and Vead also the 
following naragraph, which closed the description 
of the accident:— , • 

• • 

" We deeply regret to iearn that ^.ady Holme was 
severely injured in the face by the ccc^ent. Full' 
particulars have not yet reached us, but we understand 
that an immediate operation is necessary and will be 
performed to-day by Mr Bernard Cdspin thew famous 
surgeon. Her ladyship is suffering great pain,* and 
it is feared ^at she will be permanenfiy dis¬ 
figured.” 0 ^ 

• 

The fierce c|:|,a|ige which Lady 
for was a ireali#j One life, tte lii 
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Holm* ^ad^ong«d 
e- of tb)^' sirl||^ had 





come to 
still' «ee 
seat on. 
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an end* But the Ayes of the woman (bust 
light. The heart of the woman mustt,still 

stretched W a hand in the darknl^s and 
; hand of Birth. 
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O N*a warm but overcast day, at the end of the 
following September, a woman, whose, face was 
completely hidden by a thick black veil, drove up 
the boat landing of the “town of Como in a hired 
victoria. She was alone, but behind her followecf a 
second carriage containing an Italian maid and a large, 
quantity of luggage. When the victcftria •shopped at fhe 
water’s edge the woman got out slowly, and stood for a 
moment, apparently looking for something. There* 
were many boats ranged along the quay, their white 
awnings thrown back, their oars resting on the painted 
seats. Beside one, which was larger than flie others, 
soberly decorated in brown with touches of gold, and» 
furnished with broad seats not unlike small armchairs, 
stood two bold-looking Italian lads dressed in.white 
sailors* suits. One of them, after staring for a brief 
instant at the veiled wpman, went uj^to her and said in 
ItaMan,— • 

“ Is the signdra for C^sa Felice ? ” 

“Yes'." * # ' 

The boy took off his round hat with a gallant 
gesture. ' , 

- “Tke boat is nere, sigrtora.” , • 

He led the way to the brown-and-gold crart, and 
helped the lady to get into it. She sat down Sn one of 
the big seats. * 

“ That is the luggage^’’ she said, speaking ’Italian ii* 
a low voicet and pointing to the second Jcafri^e, fr^m 
which the maid was stepping. The two l|E«tmen 
Q 2il ^ 
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‘hastened towards In a few to(putes maid and 
iuggagOtwere installed in a big black gondola, oared 
two men standing up, ^d the brown boat, with the two 
ladsJn ’^^’h^te and the v<^ed woman, glided out olSkthe 
<^^lka^^^ater. 

■f Ije "Say was % grey dream, mystical in its colourless 
silence. <-Bfuotdtaly wa% shrouded ts the woman’s face 
was shroud^. 'J’he speechlessness of Nature environed 
her speechlescness.' She fwas an enigma set in an 
enigma, and the Itwo rowers looked at her and at the 
sunless sky, and bent to their oars gravely. A 
melancholy stole into their sensitive dark faces. This 
npw padrona had already cast a shadow upon their 
buoyant temperaments. '' . '' 

'She noticed it and clasped her hands together in 
rher lap. She was not accustomed yet to her new rSU 
in life. e ‘ ' 

The boat stole on. Como was left behind. The 
thickly-wooded shores of the lake, dotted with many 
villas, the tall green mountains covered with chestnut 
trees, framed the long, winding riband of water which 
was the v\%y to Casa Felice. There were not many 
other boats out. ' The steamer had, already started for. 
Bellagio, and was far away near the point where Torno 
nestles around its sheltered harbour. The black 
gondola was quickly left behind. Its loadi of luggage 
weighed it down. ‘ The brown Ijoat was aloth^ in the 
grey dreairi of the sunless autumn day. '' o 

Behind her veil^Lady Holn|,e was wktching jthe two 
Haiian boy^^ w^ose lithe bodies bent to their oars, 
whose dark eyes were often turned upon her with a 
staring scrutiny, with the ntprose an^ almost violent 
expression that is the child offrustrated cur^it^. 

WSs it true ? Was she in real life, or sitting thfere, 
watching,*" thinking, striving to endure, in a dream ? 
Since the ^cident which had forever changed her dife 
Ae had felt, ^any sensations, a torrent of- sensations, 
“but nevM’ wC exactly like this, never .one* so full of 
emptio^s, chaos, grey vacancy, eterm^l^Uness, um^l 
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oppr^sion and almost magical sAlitude as this. She 
had thought she had suffered all things that she cbuld 
suff^. She had not yet suff^d this, ^om^one, the 
Governing Power, had held this in reserve. Now it w|s 
being sent forth by decree. Now it was coming 4i^n 
her. Now it was enveloping her. • Nowhi. was rolling 
round her and biflowing awa^ on avel^j^^e to un¬ 
imaginably remote horizons. . • 

Another and a new eiffotion of Jiofror was to be 
hers, ^ould the attack of the hidden one upon her 
never end? Was that quiver of poisoned arrows 
inexhaustible ? • 

She leaned back against the cushions without feeling* 
them. She wanted to sink back as the mort^iliy 
wounded sink, to sink down, far down, into the gulf 
whete. surely the dying go to find, witlj* their freevn^ 
lips', the frozen lips of Death. She shut her eyes. 

Presently, with the faint splash of the oars in the 
water, there mingled a low sound of music. The rower 
nearest to her was singing in an. under voice to keep his 
boy's heart from succumbing to the spell of melancholy. 
She listened, still wrapped in this dreadful chaos th^ 
was dreamlike. At first the music was a murmur. 
But presently it grew louder. She oould distinguish > 
words now and then. Once she heard carissiino^ a 
mom&5^ft^rwards amore. Then tjie poison in which 
th^ tip o4 this last atrow had been curiously, steeped 
began its work jn her. The quivering creature fiiSden 
within her cowered, shrank, put up trembling hand;, 
cried out, “ I cannot endure this thing.* I*do not know 
how td. I have never learnt the way. This is im- 
possiUe fo| me? This is^a demand I have not the 
caftpiciiy to fulfil 1" And, even while it cohered and 
cried out, knew, “ This I must endure. Thi« demand 
I shall be made to fulfil. Nothing will sen/e ‘me ; no 
outitretched hands, no wailings of despair,%o prayer|, 
no curses ^ven will sdve me. For I aatr^the soul itw 
the-hands of t^^yivisector." • ' • t » 

'^Aiong thOlVice, past th| old home of La l^lioni, 
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“past the Villa Past^ with its long garden, past little 
Torflo erith its great round oleanders and its houses 
crbwding to t^e shore, ^e boatman sang. Gathering 
cQurage as this own voic^ispersed his melancholy,\nd 
the warm hopes of his youth spread their wings once 
more, voused^cthe words of love his lips were uttering, 
he fearlef^Jgn|§ntrf5uthi5f song. Lov8*in the South was 
in it, love in the s^n, embraces in warm, scented nights, 
longings in nibonlight, attainment in darkness. The 
boy had forgotten the veiled lady, whose shrouded face 
and whose silence had for a moment saddened him. 
His hot. Bold nature reasserted itself, the fire of his 
‘yOath blazed up again. He ,sang as if only the other 
boa|man had been there and they had seen the girls 
they loved among the trees upon the shore. 

* And the soql w^rithed, like an animal stretched and 
strapped upon the board, to whom no anaesthetic had 
been given. 

Never before would it have been possible to Lady 
Holme to believe that the mere sound of a word could 
infiipt such, torment upon a heart as the sound of the 
^rd amore, coming from the boatman’s lips, now 
inflicted upon hers. Each time it came, with its soft 
beauty, its languor of sweetness—like a word reclining 
—it flayed her soul alive, and showed her red, raw 
bareness. , * v * 

Yet ^e/lid not ask the man 1?0 stop singjng. I^ew 
people” in* the hands of Fate ask F%te for favours. 
Instinct speaks in fee soul and'says, “ Be silent*’ 

The boat rouftded the point of Torno and came at 
once into a‘ lonelier region of the lake. Autumn was 
more definite here. Its sadfigss spoke meye plainly, 
Habitatiofls on the chores were fewer. The moimt^ins 
were more grim, though grander. And their greyness 
surely closed in a little upon the boat, fee rowers, the 
veiled wonsSn who was being taken to Casa Felice. ♦ 

» P.erhems ^o combat the gatfiering gloom of Nature 
the'boatjftan sing more loudly, with the full torce of his 
voice. *put suddenly heCsegmed to ^’ Struck by the 
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singular contrast opposed to hisfcxpansive energy by 
tbe silent figure opposite to him. A conscious tlook 
came into his face. His vc^e died away abruptly. 
Aftfer a pause he said,-^ ^ ^ • 

“ Perhaps the signora is not fond of music ? ” 

Lady Holme wanted to speak, Jsiit ^e coi|l9 not. 
She and this bright-eyed boy were^ hatQj^the same 
world. That was what she felt. ,He dionot know it. 
but she knew it. And ona world caqhcA speak through 
iniinile space with another. 

She said nothing. The boy looked over his 
shoulder at his companion. Then, in silence, they both 
rowed on. " , • 

And now that the s6ng had ceased she was again 
in the grey chaos of the dream, in the irrevo8able 
emptiness, thtf intense, the enormous S 9 litude that was 
like the solitude of an unpeopled equity in which 
man had no lot. 

Presently, with a stroke of his right oar, the boy 
who had sung turned the boat’s prow toward the shore, 
and Lady Holme saw a large, lonely house confronting 
them on the nearer bs^ik of the lake. It stood tfpart. 
For a long distance on either side *of it there was \io 
other habitation. The flat, yellow facade rose out of 
the water. Behind was a dim tangle of densely-grow¬ 
ing fte^s rising up on the steep mountain side towards 
the grey sky. Ladj* Holme coulcf not yet see details. 
Tfie boal was^ still too far out upon th8 4&ke.» Nor 
would (She have been able to note details ^f she had seen 
them. Only a sort of heavy impressk>n,ttiat this ho&se 
had a p^le, haunted aspect forced itself dully upon 
her. • * 

^ “^cccf Casa Felice,* signora!’* said the foremost 
rower, half timidly, pointing with his bjown hand. 

She mad^ an intense effort and uttered some reply. 
The boy was encouraged and began to her aoout 
the beauties of the house, the gardens, the chaSm 
behind tilk piazza down which the waterfhlluusihid, to 
dive beneath Ih^ house apd |ose itself itr the \1 k. She 
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tried to listen, but st^s could not. Tbe strangen^ of 
her being alone, hidden behind a dense veil, of h«r 
coming to suoh a retir^ house in the autumn to re-^ 
main theVe^n utter solitwe, with no object except 'that 
of being safe from the intrusion of anyone who knew 
her, oi^being hidd^a from all watching eyes that had 
ever lool^jBpon her-^the strangeaess of it obsessed 
her, was both powerful and unreal. Thai she should 
be one of thoce^onely wcmen of whom the world 
speaks with a lightly-contemptuous pity seemed 
incredible to her. Yet what woman was lonelier than 
she? o 

t r.The boat drew in toward the shore and she began 
to see the house more plainlji'. It was large, and the 
flat ^a^ade was broken in the middle by an open piazza 
with round arches and slender column^. This piazza 
divided the ho?fte fn two. The villa was in fact com¬ 
posed of two square buildings connected together by it. 
From the boat, looking up. Lady Holme saw a fierce 
mountain gorge rising abruptly behind the house. 
Huge cypresses grew on its sides, towering above the 
slatrf roof, and she heard the lou^ noise of falling water. 
IlTseemed to add fb the weight of her desolation. 

The boat stopped at a flight of worn stone steps. 
One of the boys sprang out and rang a bell, and 
presently an Italian man-servant opened a trfll irri gate 
set in a crumbling s^one arch, and showed njpre stcme 
steps‘lca<5fng upward between walls cov^ered with drip¬ 
ping lichen, ^he boat boy came to help. LadyoHolme 
out. ‘ 

For a moment she did not move. The dreamlike 
feeling had come upon her With such*-force that her 
limbs ijsfuBed to obey her will. The sound t^he 
falling watpr in the mountain gorge had sent her farther 
adrift into the grey, unpeopled eternity, (pto the vamie 
chaos. boy held out his hand, took hers, 

sjfong recalled her. She" got up. The Italian 

man^erii^t'pfeceded her up the step^ in^o a long 
garden*)milt: bp high abpv^ the laka ph n creeper- 
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covered wall. J&o the left was tjie house door. She, 
stood still for an instant looking out over the wide ex¬ 
panse of unruffled grey water. jTheri, pitting her hand 
up to her veil as if to keep it more closely ovewher face, 
she slowly went into the house. 



XVJII 

D espair had driven Lady Holme to Casa Felice. 

Wljen she had found that the accident had dis¬ 
figured her frightfully, and that the disfigurement 
‘would be permanent, she had at first thought of 
killing herself. But then she had been afraid. Life 
Ijad abruptly become a horror to her. ' She felt that 
it must be ajkorrur to her always. Yet she dared 
not leave it then, in her home in London, in the 
midst of the sights and sounds connected with her 
former happiness. After the operation, and the 
verdict of the doctors, that no more could be done 
than* had bfeen done, she had had an access of almost 
ciy.zy misery, in vfrhich all the secret violence of her 
nature had rushed to the surface from the depths. 
Shut up alone iVi her room, she had passed a day 
and a night without food. She had lain* ugoif the 
floor. She had tom her clothes kijto fragments. T^e 
anim^ ihekt ‘surely dwells at the door of the soul of 
each human bein^ had had • its way. in her, had 
ravaged her, ^unVliated her, turned her to savagery. 
Then at last s^e had slept, still lying upon the floor. 
And she had waked feeling worn oat but calm, 
desperately* calm. ,She defieS the doctorl. Wh|t 
did the 3 f know of women, of what women can do to 
.regain a ‘vanished beauty? She woyld call in 
specialists, ^auty doctors, quacks, the people wHo 
filUthe papers with their advertisements. 

« TJ|i6n l^an ^ strange defile of rag-tag humanity 
to' the ^/dogan Square ^o^r—women, men, ofall 
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nationaUties ajld pr^etisions. But ti)fe evil was beyond 
theia power. At last an American specialist, who had 
won renown by turning a famops womaft of sixty 
into the semblance of a woman of six-and-^hfrty— 
for a short time—was called in. Lady Holme knew 
that his verdict must be final. If he*could ^ nothing 
to restore her vanished lovelineis notbmg^'^iMld 1^ 
done. After being closeted with her. for a long time 
he came out of her room, ffhere we^e eears in his 
eyes. T® the footman who opened the hall door, 
and who stared in surprise, he explained his emotion 
thus. • 


“ Poor lady,” he said. “ It’s a hopeless case.” 

“ Ah! ” said the man, \^o was the pale footman 
Lady Holme had sent with the latch-key to Leo 
Ulford. , , • , , 

“ Hopeless. It’s a hard thing to ha^e t^» tell a lady 
she’ll always be—be—” 

“ What, sir ? ” said the footman. 

“ Well—what people won’t enjoy looking at.” 

He "winked his eyes. He was a little bald man, 
with a hatchet face that did not suggest emotion. * 

* “And judging by*part of the left sule of the face. 


I guess she must have been almost a^beauty once,” 
he added, stepping into the square. 

Tharwjs Lady Holme now. She had to realise 
hersey as ^ woman whom people \^ould rather not 
look at. , • •• • • 

All this time she hach not seen .Fritz., He had 


asked to see her. He had even trie# tg “insist on 
speing her, but so long as there was any hope in her 
of recovering hei* lost beadty she had refused to let 
him qpn^ near her. The fhought of*his eyes»st%ring 
upon the tragic change in her face sent cold peeping 
through her veiijs. But when the American had gone 
she realised that there was nothing to waii^ibr, that 
if she were ever to let ‘Fritz see her again it Imd 
better be now. The bandages in which hef faae Hot 
been swathed had been roofed. She wen^ tb a 
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mirror and, setting her teeth <> and ciencfaing her 
bands, look^ into it steadily. o 

She did not rec%nise herself. As she stood these'] 
she as if a dreadful stranger had come into the 
room aiid was confronting her. 

\,The ^cidentp and the surgical treatment that had 
follow^^^pon it, hq,d greatly aiitered the face. The 
nose, once nnq and delicate, was now coarse and 
misshapen, r ^ wound hiad permanently distorted the 
mouth, producing a strange, sneering expression. The 
whole of the right side of the face was puffy and heavy¬ 
looking, and drawn down towards the chin. It was 
also at present discoloured. For as Lady Holme lay 
under the car she had bee^ badly burnt. The raw, red' 
finge would no doubt fade away with time, but the face 
must always remain unsightly, even a little grotesque, 
ihust alwa^ show to the casual passer-by a woman 
who had been the victim of a dreadful accident. 

Lady Holme stared at this woman for a long 
time. There were no tears in her eyes. Then she 
went to the dressing-table and began to make up 
Her face. Slowly, deliberately, with a despairing 
carefulness, sl?e covered it with pigments till she 
looked like a woman in Regent Street. Her face 
became a frightful mask, and even then the fact that 
she was disfigured was not concealed.' TJhe* applica-' 
tion of the pigrhents began to cause her pain^ The 
right “sicfe of her face throbbed, ^he looked dread¬ 
fully old,^ too, jvith this mass of paint aad powder 
upon her-^liktl a hs^, she thought. And it was obvious 
that she^was trying to hide something. Anyone, map 
or woman, looking upoif her, would divine that so 
muqh art could •only be ifeed for the c8ncefflm|nt of 
a dreadful disability. People, seeing this mask, would 
suppose—what might they not suppose? The pain 
in her dftce became horrible. Suddenly, with % cry, 
she began to undo what she had done. When she 
f^isRed she rang the bell. Her diimd knocked 
at door. Without opening it she called out,— 
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“I? his lordship in the house?” » 

“Ves, my lady. His lordship has just ooms 
jif.” T 

“ Gro and ask him to come up and see me.” 

" Yes, my lady.” 

Lady Holme sat down on the so& at tl^ footjbf 
the bed. She was tBiraibling violently. look¬ 

ing on the ground and trying to coptrol her limbs. 
A sort of dreadful humbleness surged,’ through her, 
as if she were a guilty creature about to cringe before 
a judge. She trembled till the sofa on which she 
was sitting shook. She caught hold of the cushions 
and made a strong effort to sit still. The handle of 
^e door turned. * 

“ Don’t come in! ” she cried out sharply. 

But the door ‘opened and her husband appeared 
on the threshold. As he did so she* turned swiftlj? 
so that only part of the left side of her face was 
towards him. 

“ Vi! ” he said. “ Poor old girl, I—” 

He ^as coming forward when she called out again,— 
“ Stay there, Fritz! ” * 

‘ He stopped. 

“ Why ? ” he asked. 

“ I—I—wait a minute. Shut the door.” 

He sffut^hl door. She was still looking away from 
him. « , • * ^ 

“ Do you undejrstand ? ” she said, still in *a» ‘sharp 
voice. • • 

“ Understand what ? ” 

. "That I’nj altered, that the accident’s altered me— 
very mu(h ? ” ^ 

"I/krfow. The doctor'said something. Button 
look all right” 

"From there.’* 

Tne trembling seized her again. 

“ Well, but—it can’t he so bad—” 

“ It is. Iwn't move 1 Fritz—” 

«Well?'‘ 
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««You—do yQU care for me ? ” • 

'iOf course I do. old girl. Why, you know— 
Suddenly she tinned round, stood up and faced hith, 
desperately. 

“ Do you care for me, Fritz ? ” she said. 

^ Ther^ w^as, a« dead silence. It seemed to last for a* 
long 4 ii^lh.*,At length it wastihroken by a woman’s 
voice crying,T-, 

“Fritz-e-Fritz—it isn’t my fault! It isn’t my- 
fault!” 

“ Good God ! ” Lord Holme said slowly. 

“ It isn’t my fault, Fritz ! It isn’t my fault I ” 

“ Good God! but—the doctor didn’t— Oh—wait a 
minute—” * 'T 

A door opened and shut. He was gone. Lady 
Holme fellj down on the sofa. She'was alone, but she 
"kept on soSbing,— 

“It isn’t my fault, Fritz! It isn’t my fault, Fritz! ” 
And while she sobbed the words she knew that her 
life with Fritz Holme had come to an end. The 
chapter was closed. “ 

* From that day she hatj only one desire—to hide 
herself. The*season was over.* London was empty. 
She could travel. She resolved to disappear. Fritz 
had stayed on in the house, but she would not see him 
again, and he did not press her to. She Ifr.ew why.^ 
He dreaded to l6ok at her. She would se^ no oi\f. At 
first there had been streams of callprs, but now almost 
everybody had,left town. ‘Only Sir.Donald came to 
the door'hficll' day and inquired after her health. One 
afternoosi a note was brought to her. ^ It was from 
Fritz, saying that he hacf been "feelcng a bit chippy,” 
an<i the doctor <advised him to run over** to fiomourgf 
But he^ wished to know what she meant to do. Would 
she go down to her father?—her mother. Lady St 
Loo, wdk dead, and her father was an old mlin—or 
? Would she come to Homburg too ? 

^A%edrshe read those words she laughed out loud. 
Tbfci/ she sent for th^ York Herald atid looked 
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for the Hombufg notes. She found Miss Pimpernel 
Schley^s name among the list of the* newest arriyals. 
That evening she wrote to her husbind:— 


“Do not bother about me. Go to Hombbrg. I 
need rest and I want to be alone., Perhaps I m^ 

f ;o to some quiet pla^ in Switzerland with tny maid, 
’ll let you know if I leave town. Good-bVe. 

“ VlbL'A^OLME.” 

At first she had put only Viola. Then she added 
the second word. Viola alone suggested an intimacy 
which no longer existed between her and the man she 
lhad married. • 

The next day Lord Holme crossed the Channel# 
She was left with the servants. 

Till then she had not been out of thrf house, but 
two days afterwards, swathed in a thiclc veil, she 
went for a drive in the Park, and on returning from 
it found Sir Donald on the door-step. He looked 
frailer than ever and very old. Lady Holme would 
have preferred to avoid him. Since that interview 
with her husband the icfea of meeting anyone she 
knew terrified her. But he came at once to help 
her out of the carriage. Her face was* invisible, but 
he knew her, •and he greeted her in a rather shaky 
voice. She* could see t^at he was dneply moved, and 
thankfd hint for his many inquiries. • . 

“ But wjhy are fou still ip London ? ” she saiJ. * * 

“ You are still in London,” he replied.* • 

She was about to say good-bye on thS q^-step, 
tfut he kept'her J[iand in Ws and said— 

“ Lefcfje dome in and speak to you/or a mopient." 

“ very well,” she said. • 

When they ^were in the drawing-room dhe still 
kept 'Mie veil over, her face, and remained standing. 

“Sir Donald," she said, “you cared fw me, I 
know; you nfere fond of me.” 

“ Were ? ” he answered. 
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“ Yes—were., I am no longer the woman you— 
othe^ people—cared for." e > 

“ If there is any Change—*’ he began. 

“I know. You are going to say it is not in the 
woman^ the real woman. But I say it is. The change 
i^n what, to,m^n, is the real woman. This change 
has dg^royfed any o feeling myv^husband may have 
had for me.”" 

" It could' never destroy mine,” Sir Donald said ■ 
quietly. ' o 

“ Yes, it could—yours especially, because you are a 
worshipper of beauty, and Fritz never worshipped 
anything except himself. I am going to let you say. 
good-bye to me without ' seeing me. Remember me 
3s I was.” 

“ But—what do you mean ? Yoh speak as if you 
<Pould no l(5nge<i- go into the world.” 

“ I go into the world 1 You haven’t seen me, Sir 
Donald.” 

She saw an expression of nervous apprehension 
come into his face as he glanced at her veil.* 

« “ What are you going to ^o, then ? ” he said. 

" I don’t ktfow. I—I want a hiding-place.” 

She saw tears come into his old, faded eyes. 

“ Hush!” he said. “Don’t—” 

“A hiding-place. I want to travel a* Iqng’way oHy 
and be quite alo^ie, and think,oand sec how I can go 
Iwc&ngoon. ^ 

Her vojce wa^ quite steady. a 

“ If I;,cgul'J do something—anything for you!” he 
murmurs. 

“You fancy you are still speaking to the woman 
who sasg, Sir Dtonald.” * ° 

“would you—” Suddenly he spoke with some 
eagerness. “You want to go away, tp be alone?” 
“Ye%t2 must.” « 

“ Let me lend you Casa Felice.” 
f^CcsacFdicel” 

Sh^ laughed. 
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"To be sure; I was to baptise it, wasn’t I 
“ Ah, that—will you have it for a vJhile ? ” 

“But you are going there! ” f 
“ I will not go. It is all ready. The servants are 
engaged. You will be perfectly looked after, f^rfectly 
comfortable. Let me feel I can do sopiething for y^. 
Try it You will find beauty there—peace. And I— 
I shall be on the lake, not far off.” * 

“ I must be alone,” she said^wearily.* • 

“ You ^hall be. I will never come ifhless you send 
for me.” 

“ I should never send for you or for anyone.” , 

She did not say then what she would do, but three 
^ays later she accepted Sir Donald’s offer. 

And now she was alone in Casa Felice. She had 
not even brought«her Frendh maid, but had engaged 
an Italian.' She was resolved to isolate l^rself with 
people who had never seen her as a beautiful woman. 




;?cix 

L ady holme never forgot that first evening at 
Casa Felice. The strangeness of it was greater 
than tlfe strangeness of any nightmare. When she was 
shut up in her bedroom in oLondon she had thought she - 
realised all the meaning of the word loneliness. Now' 
she knew that then she had not begun to realise it. 
For she hafl begn in her own house, in the city which 
contained a troop of her friends, in the city where she 
had reigned. And although she knew that she would 
reign no more, she had not grasped the exact meaning 
of that knowledge in London. She had knows a fact 
but notrfully felt it. She had known what she now was 
but not fully fait what she n6w was. Even when Fritz, 
muttering almost terrified exclamations, had stumbled 
out of the bedroom, she had not heard the dull clamour 
of finality as she heard it now. » », ' 

She was an exile. She vgas an outcast among 
wonjen^ tShe was no longer a beautiful «woma%, she 
was not even a plain woman—shff was a^ dreadful- 
looking Mmajj ‘being. 

Tfes jtilian .servants by whom she was surrounded 
suddenly educated her in She lore of^pxatft knowledgffe 
of hers^jf/-wid her present situation. « »» 

ftalians are the most charming of the nations, but 
Italian^ of the lower classes are often very unreserved 
in the d^play of their most fugitive'sensations* their 
most passing moods. The qien, especially when they 
aM^yo^ng, %re highly susceptible to beauty in women, 
are also—and the second emotion springs natur- 
Sl68 
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ally enough from*the first—altno%t childishly averse 
irqpo female ugliness. It is a common thing in Italy to 
hear men of the lower classes'speak of a woman’s 
plainness with brutality, with a manner |iihost of 
personal offence. They often shrink from personal 
ugliness as Englishmen seldom • do,, like chimren 
shrinking from something ab^rormalr-a frightening 
dwarf, a spectre, . . 

Now that Lady Holme had reached«the “hiding- 
place” /or which she had longed, she resolved to be 
brutal with herself. Till now she had almost perpetu¬ 
ally concealed her disfigured face. Even her»servants 
had not seen it. But in this lonely house, among these 
strangers, she knew that the inevitable moment w^s 
come when she must begin the new life, the terrible life 
that was hencefbrth to be hers. In her bedroom ^e 
took off her hat and veil, and without* glancing into the 
glass she came downstairs. In the hall she met the 
butler. She saw him start, 

“Can I have tea?” she said, looking at him 
steadMy. ' 

‘ “ Yes, signora,” he ansjvered, looking down.' 

• “ In the piazza, please.” 

She went out through the open door into the piazza. 
The boy who had sung in the boat was there, watering 
some gtrsyiiiftns in pots. As she came out he glanced 
up (jpriously, at the came time pulling o^ his hat. 
When he sSw her/his mouth gaped, and an esrpression 
of pitiless repulsion cam» into his eyes. It died ou^ 
almost instantaneously, and he smilecf aac ^tag an to 
speak about the flowers. But Lady Holme hatireceived 
her education. %She knewjfchat she was tcjvouth that 
instiiicfi^ely loves beauty. * • ^ • 

She sat down in a cane ehair. It seemed her as 
if people were ^ourging her with thongs of^steel, as if 
she #ere bleeding from the stroked 
She looked out across’the lake. 

The butllr brought tea and put it besld? h8r. She 
did npt hear him come or g^. Behind her the waterfall 
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roared down between the cypresses. Before her tbe 
lake spread out its g^ey, unruffled surface- And ^is 
Was the baptism of Casa Felice, her baptism into a new< 
life. Hef, agony was the more intense because she had 
never been an intellectual woman, had never lived the 
inn&' life. Always <she had depended on outward things. 
Always she had been “ficcustomed t9 bustle, movement, 
excitement, perpetual intercourse with people who paid 
her homage, c Always she had lived for the world, and 
worshipped, because she had seen those around her 
worshipping, the body. 

And«oow all was taken from her. Without warning, 
without a moment for preparation, she was cast down 
into Hell. Even her youth was made useless tc 
her. ^ 

^ When she thought of that she beg&n to cry, sitting 
there by the sttfne balustrade of the piazza, to cry 
convulsively. She remembered her pity for old age, for 
the monstrous loss it cannot cease from advertising. 
And now she, in her youth, had passed it on the road to 
the pit. ^ Lady Cardington was a beautiful wbman. 
(She pitied herself bitterly bqpause she was morbid, as 
'tnany beautiful \vomen are when they approach old age: 
But she was beautiful. She would always be beautiful. 
She might not Chink it, but she was still a power, could 
still inspire love. In her blanched face frhmgd in white 
hair there^was in truth a wonderful attraction. 

oWhiteness — Lady Holme shuddered * when she 
^bought of .whiteness, remembering what the glass had 
shown Jjfl’i.’ o' 

Ftitz-S-his animal passion for her—his horror of her, 
now — Miss^ Schley — theif petty, ccnceiled strife— 
Rup^t Getrey’s love—Leo tJlford’s desire*^ of ednf}uest 
—his father’s strange, pathetic devotion — Winter 
falling at the feet of Spring—figures ^nd eventa from 
the panorlima of hef life now ended flickered through 
her Julmost numbed mind, while the tears still ran down < 
hair fac^ ^ 

And Robin Pierce ? 
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As she thought of him more li|e quickened in her' 
mind. I « • 

Since her accident he had written tt) her several 
tim^s, a^ent, tender letters, recalling all he had said to 
her, recounting again his adoration of her for her nature, 
her soul, the essence of her, the woman in her, telling 
her that this terroifcwhich had come upqn her.only made 
her dearer to him, that—^s she knew,—he had impiously 
dared almost to long for ity as for aq‘ ovder of release 
that w»uld take effect in the liberation of her true 
self. 

These letters she had read, but they had not stirred 
her. She had told herself that Robin did not knoiv.i 
that he was a self-deceiver* that he did not understand 
his own nature, which wa| allied to the nature of every 
living man. Bbt now, seeking some, eveji the smal|estt 
solace'in the intense agony of desol£ftion*that was upon 
her, she caught—in her bleeding woman’s heart—at. 
this hand stretched out from Rome. She got up, went 
to her bedroom, unlocked her despatch-box, took out 
thes6 letters of Robin’s. They had not stirrjd her, yet 
she had kept them. Nqjv she came down once morfe 
the piazza, sat b)* the tea-table, opened them, re!(d 
them, re-read them, whispered them over again and 
again. Something she must have* some hand she 
must Catfih *at. She could not die in this freezing cold 
whjph she had never*known, this cold that came out of 
the Inferno, at .whose cavern mouth she st<Jod? ‘And 
Robin said he was there-^Robin said he was there. ^ 

She did not love Robin. It seeAednow 
that it w<^ld be grotesque for her to lovfe a!ly man. 
Her face was^not meant* for love. Butas she read 
the9e*A:dejft, romantic letters, written sinc^tfhe tragedy 
that had overtaken her, she began to ask h«rself, with 
a fierce anxiety, whether what Robin affirmed could be 
thiftruth ? Was he unlike other fhen ? Wa^ his nature 
capable of a devotion bf the soul to another soij|.l, of*ji 
devotion to which any physical ugli^eA, %ven %ny 
physical horror, would cou#»t Jfe nothing ? 
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After that last ^ceae with Frits she^felt as if he 
wese np longer her htuband, as if he were only a t»an 
who had fleS from her in fear. She did not think any 
more of his rights, her duties. He had abandoned his 
righte. What duties could she have towards a man 
who^was frightened when he looked at her? And 
indeed all the '^spcial a^d moral questions to which the 
average woman.of the world pays—because she must 
pay—attention ^ad suddenly ceased to exist for Lady 
Holme. She was no longer a woman of the> world. 
All worldly matters had sunk down beneath her feet 
with hea lost beauty. She had wanted to be free. 
\yell, now she was surely free. Who would care what 
she did in the future? * 

* Robin said he was there. ^ 

She thought that, unless she could ‘feel that in the 
world there ^^as one man who wanted to take care of 
her, she must destroy herself. The thought grew in 
her as she sat there, till she said to herself, “If it is 
true what he says, perhaps I shall be able to live. If it 
is not true^—” She looked over the stone balustrade at 
1;hd grey waters of the lake. ^Twilight was darkening 
over them. • 

Late that evening, when she was sitting in the big 
drawing-room st’aring at the floor, the butler came in 
with a telegram. She opened it and read, ** 

‘kS«r*E)6nald has told me you are«at CKsa Felice 
arrive to-morrow from Rome-»-ROBlN.” . ® 

“liJo answer,” she said. , 

So he was coming—to-morrow. The awful sense of 
desolatioif fifted slightly from her. A hSmafl^ being 
was traveling to her, was wanting to see her. To see 
herl She shuddered. Then fiercely she asked her¬ 
self why tslne was afraid. She would not be affhid. 

? he\jpuld trust in Robin.. He was unlike other men. 

here lu£!i &lN^ays been in him something mat set him 
^apart^a strangeness, a rofnaitce, a love of bidden things. 
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a subiletv< If onlj^ he would still (are for her^ still feel 
towards net as he had felt, she c^ld face the future,*she 
thought They might be apart. That did not matter. 
She had no thought of a close connection, ^jf Trequent 
intercourse even. She only wanted desperatdy, 
frantically, to know that someone‘who had loved her 
could love her stilbin spite of \yhat had happened. If 
she could retain one deep affection ^he felt that she 
could live. • , ♦ 

The morrow would convince her. 

That night she did not sleep. She lay in bed and 
heard the water falling in the gorge, and when the 
dawn began to break she j^id a thing she had not do«e» 
for a long time. 

She got out of bed^ knelt down and prayed— 
prayed to Him who had dealt terribly .with her Jhaf 
He would be merciful when Robin c&me. * 

When it was daylight and the Italian maid knocked 
at her door she told her to get out a plain, dark dress. 
She did her hair herself with the utmost simplicity. 
Tha? at least was still beautiful. Then she went down 
and walked in the high garden above the fake. Thp 
greyness had lifted*and the sky was bfue. The mellow¬ 
ness rather than the sadness of autujjin was apparent, 
throned on the tall mountains whose woods were bathed 
in surfshkie. All along the great pld wall, that soared 
forty feet^rom the w^er, roses were climbiqg. Scarlet 
and white geraaiums bloomed in discoloured antient 
vases, ’Clumps of oleanders showed oink showers gf 
blossoms. Tall bamboos reared their*^ tWfb.'jl^ds to¬ 
wards the^ tufted summit^ of palms thaf su^ested 
Africa. Mjpn^rous cyprqpses aspired, ^^hh a sort of 
haugmy resignation, above their bfothertr%esji The 
bees went to and fro. Flies circled and settled. 
Li^rds glide<# across the warn! stones ancLrustled into 
hiding among the ruddy fallen lelves. And hlways the 
white wate^sang in the’gorge as it rushpd_to,j(ra«ds tne 
piazza of Casa Felice. 

And Lady Holme tried* to^ope. 
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Yet, as she waljked slowly to hnd fro amid |he; 
almost rank luxuriance^of the garden, she was gnawed 
by a terrible®anxiety. The dreadful humbleness, the 
shrinkinl: cowardice of the unsightly human b’eing 
inva<}^d her. She strove to put them from her. She 
strovfe to call Rphin’s own arguments and assertions to 
her aid. What„she h^d been she still was in all 
essentials. Her^lfwas unharmed, existed, could love, 
hate, be tender, jbe passio9iate as before. Viola was 
there still within her, the living spirit to which a 
name had been given when she was a little child. The 
talent wafs there which had spoken, which could still 
speak, through her voice. T^e beating heart was there 
wh^h could still speak through her actions. The 
mysteries of the soul still pursued their secret courses 
witljin her, like far-off subterranean ‘streams.. The 
essential part s>f heft remained as it had been. Only a 
little outside bit of a framework had been twisted 
awry. Could that matter very much? Had she not 
perhaps been morbid in her despair ? 

She determined to take courage. She told herself 
that if she allowed this dreadful, invading humbleness 
w%y in her she would lose all power to dominate 
another by showjng that she had ceased to dominate 
herself. If she met Robin in fear and trembling she 
would actually teaclj him to despise her. if she showed 
that she,tI\ought herself changed, horrible, he wcuild 
inevitably"catch her thought and turn k to her own de- 
sVuction. Men despise those* who despise thetnselves. 
She kne^Mh^, a\id she argued with herself, fought with 
herselfi^Mf*Robin loved the ^ngel, surely he^.could still 
love. For if^ere were an af}gel within ^ej, it h^^ not 
been harmfeoT And she leaned on the stone wau’^and 
prayed ag^in while the roses touched her altered 
face. f " * 

It seenfted to her ttfen that courage was sent to her; 
Sbhe fek less te^ified of what w«Es before her^as if some¬ 
thin ha(? rPsen up within her upon which she could 
fesan, Ss if her soul begin to support the trembling, 
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crayecT thing that vould betray her, "began to* teach it 
how to be still. • 

* She did not feel happy, but sle felt less desperately 
miseirable than she had felt since the accident. ' 

After dijeuner she walked again in the g^^n. As 
the time drew near for Robin to arrive, the dreadful 
feverish anxiety of the early mcfrnkig awoke igain 
within her. She had not conqhered hierself. Again 
the thought of suicide came upon h«r,;and she felt that 
her life^or death were in th% hands of this man whom 
yet she did not love. They were in his hands because 
he was a human being and she was one. There are 
straits in which the child of life, whom the invisible 
hand that is extended in a religion has not yet found, 
must find in the darkness a human hand stretched ^ut 
to it or sink down in utter terror and perhaps pensh. 
Lady Holme was in such a strait. She jcnew it, ^hfi 
said to herself quite plainly that If Rbbin failed to 
stretch out his hand to her she could not go on living. 
It was clear to her that her life or death depended upon 
whether he remained true to what he had said WSs hi^ 
ideal, or whether he proved false to it agd showed 
himself such a man as Fritz, as a thoijsand others. * . 

She sickened with anxiety as the moments passed? 

Now, leaning upon the wall, she Jjegan to scan the, 
lake. • Presently she saw the steamer approaching the 
landing-Stage of Ca^-ate on the opposite batik. The 
train from Rome had arrived. But Robin vjfoqld doubt¬ 
less cqme by* boat. There was at leaSt ^rPother 
hour to wait. ’ She left the wall and t^alked quickly up 
and down, moving her hands and her M^s. ‘Now she 
almost wifihe^ he were not coming. She ’recalled the 
whple> stary of her a£quaintance witJ^^Robin—his 
adoration of her when she was a giH, his wish to marry 
her, his meljincholy when she refused him, his per¬ 
sistent affection for her after sn^ had mar|^ed Fritz, his 
persistent belief that there was that withiit her which 
Fritz did»not understand and could qpver ^atisfy, l&is 
persistent obstinacy in asserting that* ne haiKthe 
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capaeit}^ to understand and contenl this hiddei^ want. 
Was that true? « 

•Fritz had cared fdr nothing but the body, yet Ihe 
had iov^ Fritz. She did not love Robin. Yet^ere 
was a feeling in her that if he proved true to his ideal 
now«she m^ight love him in the end. If only he would 
love her—aftej; he knew. 

She heard a soun& of oara THe blood rushed to 
her face* She virew back from the wall and hurried 
into the house; All the mhming she had been making 
up her mind to go to meet Robin at once in uie sun¬ 
light, to let him know all at once. But now, in terror, 
she went to her room. With trembling hands she 
»pinned on a hat; she took put of a drawer the thick 
ve^ she wore when travelling and tied it tightly over 
her face. Panic seized her. » ^ 

• cThere wa^a knock at the door, the announcement 
that a signofe was waiting in the drawing-room for 
the signora. 

Lady Holme felt an almost ungovernable sensation 
of p^sical nausea. She went to her dressing-caset and 
drank one or two burning drops of eau de Cologne. 
Then she pulled down the veil under her chin and 
stood in the miodle of the room for several minutes 
without moving.. Then she went downstairs quickly 
and went quickly into the drawing-room, t *. 

Robin was there, standing b^ the windbw. He 
looked ?x<;ited, with an excitement of happiness, ind 
this •gave*’ to him an aspect of almost boyish youth. 
His long black,eyes shone with eagerness wnen she 
came mfb pms room. But when he saw the veil his 
face ci^gedr », ^ «■ 

"You ,dpip’t trust me!”, he said, without..^any 
greeting. * * 

She went up to him and put out her hand. 

" Robin If!’ she saidj ‘ 

" You don’t trust me,” he repeated. 

Heetopk her hand. His was hot 
l^obin—I’m a cowardihe said. 
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HA voice quivered. 

“Oh, my dearest!" he exclahned, mMte(J iij a 
moment. ' • . 

He took her other hand, and she felt hi» hands 
throbbing. His clasp was so ardent that ft startled 
her into forgetting everything for pne instant, every¬ 
thing except that these clasping hands loved her 
hands, loved her. *rhat instant* was ekquisitely sweet 
to her. There was a staging sweKtjiess ift it, a 
mysterjj of sweetness, as if their fdur hands were 
four souls longing to be lost in one another. 

“ Now you’ll trust me,” he said. ^ 

She released her hands and immediately her terror 
of doubt returned. • 

“ Let us go into the garden,” she answered. 

He followed <her to the*path beside the wall. 

“ I looked for you from here,” she ^aid.» 

“ I did not see you.” 

“ No. When I heard the boat I—Robin, I’m afraid 
—I’m afraid.” 

“ Of me, Viola ? ” 

He laughed joyously. 

“ Take off your veil,” lie said. 

“ No, no—not yet. I want to tell you first—” 

“ To tell me what ? ” * 

“That roy—that my—Robin, I’m not beautiful 
now," * , •• 

Her voice quivered again. 

“Youtell me'so,” he apswercd. 

" It’s true.” ■ 

" I don’t believe it.” 

“But,” she^began, almost desperately, “it’s^rue, 
Robin <oh, it’s true I When Fritz —’’ 

Sne stopped. She was choking. 

“ Oh—Frit^l ” he said with scathing conteifjpt. 

‘iNo, no, listen! You’ve got,to listen.# ,She put 
her hand on his- arm. When Fritz saw me—after* 
wards he—be was afraid of me. He cou4d»’tipp^k jto' 
me, He just looked and sajd-tand said—" 
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Teara were running down behind the veff. He 
puf up his hand *ta hers, which still touched Jiiis > 
gam. « ’ 

“Den’t tell me what he said. What do I xiare? 
Viola, yo*J know I’ve almost longed for this—no, not. 
that; but-rcan’t you understand that when one ioves a 
woman one » loves , something hidden, sornething 
mystical? so much more thlh a face that one 
love%. •'SiOne doesh’t want;, to live in a house merely 
because it’s got* a nice front door.” , 

He laughed again as if he were half ashamed of his 
own feeling. 

” Is t*hat true, Robin ? ” 

The sound of her voice told him that he need not 
bff afraid to be passionate. 

’’ Sit down here,” he said.* 

*They hatJ^reacjhed an old stone bench at the end of 
the garden where the woods began. Two cypresses 
towered behind it, sad-looking sentinels. There was 
a gsp in the wall here through which the lake could be 
"seen as one sat upon the bench. *> 

. “I wlint to make you understand, to make you 
•trust me.” i ‘ ^ • 

She sat down without speaking, and he sat besjde 
her. * 

“Viola,” he said, "there are many roan who love 
only what they can see, and neyer think of the spirit 
bel^n^ st • They care only for a woman’s body. * For 
them the woman’s body is tlje woman. I put it rather 
ferutalljjj /Wh*t‘they can touch, what they can kiss, 
whayiiey*c/n hold in their arms is all to them. They^ 
are unconscious of the distant, untameable woman,‘ 
the lawle6a*'*?^omstn who may be free in the badjj that ‘ 
is capliv^ who may be unknown in the body that is 
familiar, who may evw be pure in th|); body that is 
defiled af, ^ne is immortal though her body is mortal. 
These men love the flesh onlj^ But there are at least 
sopie* mfini«who love the spirit. They love the flesh, 
tOT,«because it manifesiks ^e spirit, but to them the 
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spirit is the real thiftg. They are always stretching 

' out tfieir arms to that. The hear^ ian’t satisfy yiieip. 
They demand the fire. The fire, the fire 1 ” be repeated, 
a? if the word warmed him. “I’ve so often tiiought 
of this, ims^ined this. It’s as if I’d actuafly fore¬ 
seen it.” , , 

He spoke with gjthering excitement. ^ * 

“W'hat?” she murmured. * , * 

“ That some day the wonmn men—thq^e m^ff f ve 
spoken of—loved would be struck down, and the real 
woman, the woman of the true beauty, the mystic, the 
spirit woman, would be set* free. If this h|id not 
happened you could perhaps never have known who 
was the man that really loved you—that loved the rear 
you, the you that lies so far beyond the flesh, the ydU 
that has sung and suffered—”. 

“ Ah, suffered! ” she said. 

But there was a note of something that was not 
sorrow in her voice. 

“ If you want to know the man I mean,” Robin «aid,, 
“ lift ifp your veil, Viola.” 

She sat flpite still foj; a moment, a monfent that 
Seemed ©cry long. .Then she put up* both hands tew 
her head, untied the veil and let it fall into her lap. 
He looked at her, and there was •silence. They 
heard the i)ees humming. There were many among 
the ipses on the wall. • She had tuihed her face fully 
towards hifti, but* she kept her eyes on the* vtfH tjiat 
lay in hei*lap. It was covered with jittle r^iised black 
spots. She began to count them. As Jiie *umbei* 
Aiounted she felt her body turning gradually, toldjv 
"Fifteen*—Sixteen—seventeen”— she formed^the 
word^vfith fier lips, striving to conoentratJ>her yrhole 
soul upon this useless triviality—^“eighteen—nineteen 
—twenty.” ♦ • 

Uittle drops of moisture came ®ut upon iftatemples. . 
Still the silence continued. She knew that all thi^timea 
Robin was looking into her face. She felt M^yesf like* 
two knives piercing her fac% 
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i wenty-one—^twenty-two—” * 

“yiolal” * 

He spotce at last and his voice was ektraofdinat)^ 
It wa^ husky, and sounded desperate end guilty. 

“ Wdll ? ” she said, still looking at the spots. 

Now you )cnpw the man I spoke of.” 

Yes, it ^fras a desperate voic;e and hard in its 
defiperation. 1 * 

" If^u mpaft that you are the man ? ” 

Still she did not look up. After a pause ohe heard 
him say,— 

“ Y^s, that I am the nian. ” 

^ Then she looked up. His face was scarlet, like a 
face flushed with guilt. Tlis eyes met hers with 
staring glance, yet they were furtive. His hands were 
clenched on^his knees, -When she looked at him he 
bSgan to sniile. c 

“ Viola,” he said, “ Viola.” 

He unclenched his hands and put them out to- 
.w«ds her, as if to take her hands. She did not move, 

“ Poor Robin! ” she said. ° 

“ Potfr—but—what do yqu mean ? ” stammered. 
He never turned his eyes from-her fac& " 

“ Poor Robin!—but it isn’t your fault,” 

Then she pUt out her hand and touched his gently. 
“My fault?” " c- " 

” That it was *1111 a fancy, Sll a weaving of ^ords. 
You eWbat to be what you thought you w^re, but you 
can’t be.” , » “ 

“ Y<3u’rc^rt»ng, Viola, you’re utterly wrong—” 
ush,-Robin! That woman you spoke of—that 
woman knows.” ^ * 

I^e clfeti^d his throat, gdt up, went ovJlr totfia wall, 
leaned l)is arms upon it and hid his face on them. 
There were tears in hte eyes. At that feioment he was 
suflerkigL^t^ore than »she was. His soul was rent 6y an 
abjeqjt sense of loss, an abject sense of guilty impotence 
^d sha^o. *lt was frightful that he coul^ not be what 
e wished to be, whK he had thought he was. He 
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loEiged to comfort her and could not do anything but 

f luage a iwprd into her heart He longed to sunrouftd 
er with tenderness-^yes, he was sure he Iftnged—but 
he cduld. only hold up to her in the sun her iMSliness. 
And he had lost—what had he not lost ? A dreacj of 
years, an imagination that had been his insepal'able and 
dearest companion. • His loneliness was intense in that 
moment as was hers. The tears sew^d to scajd^is 
eyes. In his heart he cursed God for.not peiroltting 
him to b« what he longed to be, to feel what he longed 
to feel. It seemed to him iqonstrous, intolerable, that 
even our emotions are arranged for us as are arranged 
the events of our lives. He^ felt like a doll, a horribly 
'puppet. , 

“ Poor old Robin! ” ^ 

She wsis standing beside him, and in her voice th^e 
was, just for a moment, the sound* tha# sometimes 
comeft into a mother’s voice when she speaks to her 
little child in the dark. 

At the moment when he knew he did not lovSflfce" 
white angel she stood beside him. , 

And she^hought that she was only a wretche*d 
Woman. * "■ 
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R obin had gone. He had gone, still protesting that 
Lady Holme was deceiving herself, protesting 
lesperately, with the mistaken chivalry of one who was"" 
fot only a gentleman to his finger-tips but who was also 
in almost fanatical lover of ^is own rolnance. After re¬ 
covering fr(Sm the first shock of his disillusion, and her 
strange reception of it, so different from anything he 
could have imagined possible in her, or indeed in any 
wwi/an who had lived as she had, he had said everything 
that was passionate, everything that fitted in with mis old 
protestations when she was bpautiful. H^ had spoken, 
perhaps, even nfbre to recall himself than to convince her, 
but he had not succeeded in either effort, and a strange, 
mingled sense‘of tragic sadness and immense relief 
invaded him as the width of water way* gsew*’steadily 
larger between his''boat and Cas5 Felice. He coul|l have 
wapbfov her and for himself. He could evAi have wept 
for humanity. cYet he fek the comfort of one from 
whom f2n aficno^t intolerable strain has just been removed. 

mah of his calibre, sensitive, almost feminine in 
hi^ubtlet}^^ the situation Md been extjuisitely painful. 
He had fdt what* Viola was*' feeling as wHl as® what he 
was feeling. He had struggled like a creature taken 
in a net. ^And how uSeless it had all Bben I He found 
himself horribly inferior to her. Her behaviour tft this 
critical moment had proved *10 him that^,in his almost 
fentastiS^dotfeeption of hdr he had shown real insight. 
ThAi why had his heaf^ hstrayed his intellect? Why 

270. 
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had bis itnaginatioA proved tt^e njetal, his affection 
fals^ ? He asked himself these questions. He Searched 
ihis own nature, as many a man has done fh moments* 
when he has found himself unworthy. And Re was 
met by mystery, by the “ It was impossible tor irjp I ” 
which stings the soul that would, bp strbng. He 
remembered Carey^ words that might ,ift Half Moon 
Street when. Sir Donald had accompaaied him hame 
after the dinner in Cadogaw Square. /Sit Dotflnd had 
gone. He and Carey were alone, and he had said that 
if one loves, one loves the kernel not the shell. And 
Carey had said, “ I think if the shell is a beautiful shell, 
and becomes suddenly broken, it makes a devil of g 
lot of difference in what *most people think of the 
kernel." And when he—Robin—had replied, “^t 
wouldn’t to mef’ Carey liad abruptly ejcclaimed, “ I 
think it would.’’ After Carey had* gonS Robin re¬ 
membered very well saying to himself that it was 
strange no man will believe you if you hint at the truth 
of your true self. That night he had not knowwdii^ 
true lelf and Carey had known it. But then, had he 
loved the jl^ell only? He could not believe it. He, 
•felt bewiTdered. Even now, as the b<fat crept onward 
through the falling darkness, he felt that he loved Viola, 
but as someone who had disappeared 8r who was dead. 
This wbman *whom he had just left was not Viola. 
And*yet she was. When he was Rot looking at her 
and she sfioke to him, the past seemed to* take .the 
form of the present. When she had .worn th^eil an<^ 
had touched him all his pulses had lea^e^* when 
ishe had touched him with {hose same handl aftCj^he 
veil had falleff, there had been frost ig his v«hs. 
Nothili^ in* his body had responded. %e .inde¬ 
pendence of the flesh appalled him. It hac^ a mind 
of its own then. It chose and Scted quite ^part from 
the i^irit which dwelt in it. It evtn defied that spirit. 
Ai^d the eye^ ? They had become almost a terror to him.' 
He thought of them as a slave thinks of sT master. 
Were they to coerce his sold ? •Were they to forct his 
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heart from its allegiance ? He° had ala^)^ beeh 
accns|omed to thidk ^hat the spirit was essentiallvothe 
• governing ^hing in man, that indestructible, fierce/ 
beautifiil fiame which surely outlives death and time. 
But novf he fbund himself thinking of the flesh, the 
corruptible par^ of man that mingles its dust with the 
earth, as domfinant over the spirits ,,For the first time, 
an<y^cause o^hi^ impotence to force his body to feel 
as ms ^iritpWfshed it tocfeel, he doubted if there were 
a future for the soul, if there were such a condition 
as immortality. He reached Villa d’Este in a con¬ 
dition pf profound depression, almost bordering on 
despair. 

Meanwhile Viola, standing by the garden wall, had 
watched the boat that carried Robin disappear on the 
water. Till it was only i a speck She watched. It 
vanished. Evening came on. Still she stood there. 
She did not feel very sad. The strange, dreamlike 
sensation of the preceding day had returned to her, 
^lUl^with a larger vagueness that robbed it of some of 
hsformer poignancy. It seemed to her that sfle felt 
a» a spirit might feel—detached- She rem^embered once 
seeing a man, who called himself an " illusiofrist,” dis-* 
playing a woman’s figure suspended apparently in mid¬ 
air. He took "a wand and passed it over, under, 
around the woman to show that she was unattached to 
anything, that she ^id not rest hpon anything, yiola 
thought athat she was like that woman. She was not 
embittered., She«was not even crushed. Her impulse 
bf pity,<5wh^p i^ie understood what Robin was feeling, 
had been Absolutely genuine. It had rushed upon her.' 
It *femained with her. Buf^^now it was fkr less definite, 
and qmbPac^d not only Robin but surelj^’ ottfe^* men 
whom sh| had never known or even seen. They could 
not help themselves. ‘^It was not theif fault. They 
were made^ in a certain way. They were goveibed. 

seqmed to her that she locdced out vaguely over a 
world of<!ji>*v6il, the serfs of God who have never been 
ffoaiBcipated. She had flo hope. But just then she had 
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.The past Hid not ebH frogi her, nor did the 
fqt^re steal towards her. The tides were |tiUed9 The^ 
pulses of life were stopped. Everything was wryped in* 
a eoldi grey calm. She had never been {i verjj thought¬ 
ful woman. She had not had much time for thought 
That is what she herself would probably fiave said. 
Seldom had she pyazled her head over the mysteries 
of existence. Even now, when she .confronja^the 
great mystery of her own,* she did jio# think very 
definitely. Before Robin came her mind had been in 
a fever. Now that he was gone the fever had gone 
with him. Would it ever return ? She did not ask or 
wonder. 

The night fell and the sirvant came to summon hfr 
to dinner. She shook her head. 

“ The signoraf will not ^atmnything ? ” • 

“ No, thank you.” • • 

She took her arms from the wall and looked at the 


man. 

“ Could I have the boat ? ” 


44 

U 

a 


'Phe signora wishes to go on the lake ? 
Yes.” 

I wM fSIT Paolo*’ • 


ff 


Two or three minutes later the bov who had sung 
came to say that the boat was ready. 

Lady I^olfiie fetched a cloak, and went down the 
dark stone staircase bettveen the lich^n-covereji vjjalls to 
the tml iroil gate. The boat was lying by the outer 
steps. She got ijn and Faok> took the oa^ • . 

“ Where does the signora wish to go ^ * 

, " Anywhere, out on the l^e." • * 

He pushdd ^ff. Soon the noise of the waterfall 
behind'Ghsa Felice died away, the spectral fa^&Se faded, 
and only the plash of the oars and the tinkle »f fisher¬ 
men’s bells abovb the nets, floating here and t^ere in the 
lake, were audible. The distant lights of ntountain 
villages gleamed along the shores, and the Jigl^ of the 
stars glearaed'in the clear sky. 

Now that she was away fironf the land Lady Hofme' 
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b«»me more conscious^ of herself and of life The^ntle 
movement of the "^oat promoted an echoing mental 
movement Tin her. Thoughts glided through the, 
shadow% of her soul as the boat glided through the 
sha4ows ^f th^ night- Her mind was like a pilgriihi 
wandering in a darkness cast by the soul. 

She felt, fifsf, immensely ignoranj;.. She had scarcely 
evei^jOgrhaps nevef, cortsciously felt immensely ignorant 
before.' ^She^felt also very poor, very small and very 
dingy, like a woman very badly dressed. She felt, 
finally, that she was the most insignificant of all the 
living things under the st4rs to the stars and all they 
patched, but that, to herself, she was of a burning, a 
flaming significance. ‘ • 

* There seemed to be bells everywhere in the lake. 
The water wfts full of their sinall, persistent voices. 

So had hfer fonner life been full of small, persistent 
voices, but now, abruptly, they were all struck «into 
silence, and she was left listening—for what? For 
•ewitT'far-off but larger voice beyond ? 

" Whgit am I to do ? What am I to do ? ” c 
' Now she began to say this within herself. The grey 
ealm was floating away from ner ^irit, aHo she began, 
to realise what had happened that afternoon. She 
remembered that just before Robin came she had made 


up her mind that, though she did not' love iiim, he: 
held the matter bf her life of death in *his power. 
Wdl,ri!‘«that were so, he had decidqp. Tl^ dicl had 
been throw^n .and jdeath hade come up. No hand had 
oeen stPetdJe^*but in the darkness to the child. 

She l6»ked round her. On every side she saw 
stfl^th water, a still surface which hid depths. At the 
prowoof'^tiie boat shone a* small lanterhj which cast 
before the boat an arrow of light. And as the boat 
moved thi| arrow perpetually attacked ‘the darkness in 
front Et was like the curiosity of man attacking the 
impenetrable mysteries of God. It seemed to penetrate, 
but alw^p^ rfew darkness disclosed itself" beyond, new 
qstkness flowed silentl;^ arpund. 
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Wis the darkness the larger voi^ 7 
' (She did riot say this to herself. Her i^ind was hot 
of the definite ^ecies that frames such silent questions 
often; But, like all human beings nlung^a in the 
strangeness of a terror that is absolutely new, and left 
to struggle in it quite alone, she thought i thousand 
things that she dicCnot even know she thought, her mind 
touched many verges of which she was aotgg^rare. 
There were within her treiflendous actiwties mwhich 
she wastscarcely conscious. She was like a woman who 
wakes at night without knowing why, and hears after¬ 
wards that there was a tumult in the city where she dwelt. 

Gradually, along devic^us ways, she came to the 
thought that life had*done with her. It seemed,to 
her that life said to her, “ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ? ” The man who«had sworn to protect Jier' 
could hot endure to look at her. The than who had 
vowed that he loved her soul shrank before her face. 
She had never been a friend to women. Why should 
they wish to be her friends now ? They would ndPiSlih 
it. And if they did she felt their friendship would 
be uselessto her, more*—horrible. She would ratHen 
■ have shdWnner shattered face to a tbbusand men thah 
to ten women. She had never “ bothered ” much about 
religion. No^ God seemed near her now. She had no 
sense df b^ing chastened because she was loved. On 
the qjther hand, she di8 feel as if sh*e had bqpn, caught 
by a torturer who did not mean to let her go. • • • 

It became obvious to her that there w^ no clace foe 
her in life, and presently she returned toilie f onclusioo 
•that, totally^unloved, she copld not continue to 

She beg^Tlefinitely to,contemplate self-d^strucuon, 
She’looKed at the little arrow of light beyond the 
boat’s prow. jLike that little arrow she mu«t go out 
into the darkness. When? C(fuld she g% to-night? 
If ifbt, probably she could nevfr go at alt by heij 
■own will and act.^ It Should be done ip-night«then, 
abruptly, without much thmight. For fnought is 
'dangerous and often paralysing. 
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She spoke to tlje boat boy. H“e answered. -''They 
fell* ibto cpnversatidb. She asked him about hi^ 
family, his lue, whether he would have^ tp be a soldier, 
whether ha^ a sweetheart. She forced herself to 
listen attentively to his replies. He was a responsive 
boy and ^oon began to talk volubly, letting the oars 
trail idly in th® watef.^ With energy he parad^ his 
joyott ^ vouth before ‘her. Even in his touches of 
meland«5ly there was hopO: His happiness confirmed 
her in her resolution. She put herself in Contrast 
with this boy, and her hegrt sank below the sources 
of tears into a dry place, like the valley of 
hones. ^ 

j“Will you turn towards Casa Fell—towards the*,, 
house now,” she said presently. 

fjhe boat^ swung round, and insfkntly the boy 
began to sing. " 

“ Yes, I can do it to-night,” she thought. • 

His happy singing entered like iron into her soul. 
•WHen the pale facade of Casa Felice was visible 
once mcfe, detaching itself from the surrounding 
darkness, she said to the boy carelessly^ ^ 

® “ Where do y5u put the boat at oiight 


“ The signora has not seen ? 

« No.” 

" Under the house. There is deep 'water® there. 
One cap ^wim for five minutel without comingr, out 
into* the ‘open.” « ^ 


c “I shouW^^e' to see that place. Can I get out of 
the boat tl^eie P 

sigrtbra. There is % staircase leading into the*, 
piazza by th^waterfall.” <» • 

“ Then row in.*' 


“ Si, Sonora.” ^ 

He was^, beginning*to sing again, but suddenly he 
stopped, looked over ma shoulder and listened. 

- “ Wh^ is it ? " she asked qifickly. 

“ There^is a boat, signora.” 

“‘Where?” ^ 
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She looked into'the darkness buj saw nothing. 

»Close to the house, signora.”* ^ • • 

■ “ ]Sut how do you know ? ” . ' 

“I heard the oars. The man in tl^e bo^tVas not 
rowing, but just as I began to sing he began to rfrow, 
When I stopped singing he stopped*rowing.”* 

You didn’t the boat ? ” • 

No, signora. It carries nolighU” 

He looked at her mystertously. 

“ It tnay be the contrabbandieri." 

“ Smugglers ? ’’ 

Yes." 

He turned his head over his shoulder and whistled, 
in a peculiar way. "Miere was no reply. Then ^e 
bent down over the gui^wale of the boat till his ear 
nearly touched \he water, and listened. • 

“ Tiife boat has stopped. It mustlse n«!ar us.” 

His whole body seemed quivering with attentive 
life, like a terrier’s when it stands to be unchained. 

“ l^ight it not be a fisherman ? ” asked *^385* 
Holmes. 

He shqpl^is head. • 

“ Thi*« not the4iour.” 

“ Some tourists, perhaps, making an excursion ? ” 

“ It is too /ar. They never come here at night.” 

His* eyes stared, his attitude was so intensely alert 
and •his manner so mysterious ‘that, dgspjte her 
desperate •preoccupation, Lady Holme found herself 
distracted for a moment? Her mind^vaB i^etached 
from herself, and fixed upon this hido^ t&qai and its 
•occupant or ^occupants. . • * 

“You th^lc it is contrabbandieri?” slie whispered. 
He nctdded. 

“ I have been one, signora.” 

“ You! ” 

“*Yes, when I was a boy„iif the wintel. Once, 
when we wqjre running Tor the shore, on^ a December 
night, the carabinieri fired on«us and kulecTGaqtanp 
Ctemona.” 
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“ Yoiir conipanil 5 :Mi r . 

¥es. He was sixteen and be died. The boat was 
Yuli of ^is blood.” 

She s})udd«ed. 

?. Row in, she said. “ That boat must have 
gone.” ® 0 ' 

“ Non, signora. It^has not. It is close by and the 
oarsteye out of the water.” 

Hespoke with certafiity, as if he saw the boat. 
Then, reluctantly, he dipped his oars in the Hike, and 
rowed towards the house, keeping bis head half turned, 
and staring into the darkness with eyes that were still 
fiill of mystery and profounjj attention. 

^ Lady Holme looked over the water too, but she 
saw nothing upon its calm.;-surface. 

*“ Go int&the boat-houSe," she said.'' 

Paolo nodded without speaking. His lips were 
parted. ® 

“ Chi 14 ? ” she heard him whisper .to himself. 

fihey were close to the house now. Its higl^, pale 
front, fuy of shuttered windows, loomed over them, 
oand the roar of the waterfall was loud^^. 

Paolo turned the boat towards his right, and, almost’ 
directly. Lady Holme saw a dark opening in the solid 
stone blocks on which the house was bujlt. The boat 
glided through it mto coyer, ami the arrow or light at 
the prow,pierced ebon blackness, while the planh of 
the'oars “made a curious sound, full of •suddeA desolation 
and we^ritresfc, A bat dittbd over the arroW of light 
and vanished, and the head of a swimming rat was visible 
foi^ niomeht, pursued by a. wrinkle on the^water. 

“ Hov^ dwrk it is here,” ,Lady Holme ^aid jn a low 
voice.® “ And whkt strange noises there are.’V' 

Therepwas terror iij^the sound of the()waterwll heard 
under thjstcurvlng roof of stone. It sounded* like a 
Quantity ^of disputin|; yojces, quarrelling ip the black* 
®ness of Slight. The" arrow of light l&y on a step, 
and the boaPs prqw glutted gently against« large rii^ 
m riJsty Iron. 
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"ithd you tie uf) the boat here at night?” she asked 
as«$hegotup. • • 

“ Si, signora.” 

While she stood on the step, close to the bla<Jk water, 
he passed the rope through ^e ring, aXd tie% it deftly 
in a loose knot that any backward) ipovenjent ot the 
boat would tight|p. She watched with profound at¬ 
tention his hands moving quick^ in ,the faint Hg^ cast 
by the lantern. • 

“ Hew well you tie it,” she said. 

He smiled. 

" Si, signora.” • 

“ Is it easy to untie ? ” 

" Si, signora.” • • , 

“ Show me, will you ? It—it holds so well thdt I 
should have thought it ^oald be difficult.” • 

He' looked up at her with a flash ef sur()rise. Some¬ 
thing in her voice had caught his young attentipn 
sharply. She smiled at him when she saw the keen 
inquiry in his large eyes. 

“ I’m interested in all these little things you do so 
well,” she said. , * • ^ 

He flushed with pride, and immediately untied the 
knot, carefully, showing her exactly how he did it. 

Thank you. I see. It’s very in|:enious.” 

“ SI, signora. I can do many things like that.” 

I{ You are a cleveOboy, Paolo.” • 

He tied the knot again, unhooked the* l^qtern, 
jumped >3Ut of .the boat, and lighted ljerup,tbe staircase 
to a heavy wooden door. In anotWCr^tnoment sfte 
stood on the piazza close^to the waterfall.* The cold 
spray from* if fell on her face. He pushed the doUr to 
but di8 jiot^ock it. * . * * , 

“ Yt)u lea^e it like that at night ? ” she asked. 

“ Non, signora. Before I g(f to bed I lock it.” 

•“ I see.” , • • • , 

She saw a key sticking out*from the door, 

** A rix^derci, Paolo.” 
rivederci, signors.”* • 
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He took off his hat and went‘’swiftly away.® 
ligljt of the lanterh danced on the pavement 6f 
piazza* and,tfor one instant, on the white foam of me 
water falling between the cypresses. , 

When ^iolf^”was alone on the piazza she went to the 
ston6 balustrade and looked over it at the lake. Was 
there a boat cclbse' by ? She could not see it. The 
chiming bells of \he fishermen came ifp to her, mingling 
with me^oise of the cascacje. She took out her watch 
and held it u^ dose to her eyes. The hour vwas half¬ 
past nine. She wondered what time Italian servants 
went to bed. 


The butler came out and begged to know if she 
Wbuld not eat something. Me seemed so distressed at 
her having missed dinner, that she went into the house, 
^at down at the dining tal)le*^and made a pretence of 
eathig. A cl^ck struck ten as she finished. 

" It is so warm that I am going to sit out inothe 


piazza,” she said. 

f^Wtll the signora take coffee ? ” 

No—yes, bring me some there. And tell my Inaid 


—tell the'servants they needn’t sit up. I may stay out 
quite late. If I c|o. I’ll lock the dopr on tb*Hfe piazza 
when I go in.” 

" Si, signora.” c 


When she reached the piazza she saw S shiniVig red 
spark just above the balustrade. Paolo was tjjere 
smokii^'§‘black cigar and leaning o^er sideways. 

“What are you looking foi^?” she asked. <> 

«» “ThafJbcJaf^gnora. It has not gone.” 

“ Hpwcfojyou know? It may have gone when we 
wer«»in the boat-house.” '■ 


He shook his hqad. ” 

"You could not have heard the oars through the 
noise of tlfe waterfall.” t 


“ Si, signbra. It not gone. Shall I take <the 
b^at and—” 

“ N(5, n<’ she interrupted quickly. “ What does i| 
Qo and have st^pey," 
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“ Iflhave bad it, Signora.” 

' Thfcn, when you have finished sftioking, you’d better 
go to bed.” 

She forced herself to smile lightly. 

“ ^ys like you need plenty of sleep.% 

“ Four hours is enough, signora.”, 

“ No, no. You should go to bed eafjy.” 

She saw an oda expression <X)me,in^o his fac^ He 
looked over at the water, then at her, >^th » ^ious 
dawning significance, that would almolt nave been im¬ 
pudent if it had not been immensely young and full of 
a kind of gnomish sympathjf, , 

“ I'll go to bed, signora! ” he said. ^ 

Then he looked ather^gain and there were doubt 
and wonder in his eyes. * 

She turned* away, with •a sickness |it her heart. 
She kflew exactly what he had thought, vtas thinkTng. 
Theaeuspicion had crossed his mind that she knew why 
that hidden boat was there, that she wished no one else 
to suspect why it was there. And then had f«ttov\ig^ 
the tlfought, “ Ma—per questa signora—non 6 possibil6.” 

At certain crises of feeling, a tiny incident will often 
determiiil^olhe vitaj act. So it was n|)w. The fleeting 
glance in a carelessly expressive boy’s eyes at this 
moment gave to Lady Holme’s mind* the last touch it 
needed* to ad^uire the impetus which would carry it 
overjihe edge of the precipice into the abyss. The look 
in Paolo’s teyes s^iid to her, “ Life has done* wTt);i you. 
Throw it* away.” And she knew that thoygh she had 
thought she had already decided to uu«rw,'it away thj! 

,night, she had really not decided. Secretly sh*^ had been 
hesitating. 'Nbw there was* no more hesitation in pkt, 
She drank Her coffee and* had the.cup*taKen ^way, 
and ordered the lights in the drawing-room /o be put 
out. * • 

’’•When I conle in I shall go staaight up to*bed,” she 
said. " Leave me a candle in ti?e hall.” , • 

The lights went'out behind the wlntio^S. Blank 

4arltncss replaced the yeliow*gleatn that bad sfion* 
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upon them. The two houses on° either side, the 
piaszacwere wrappe'd fn silence. Presently ttore wa^ a, 
Soft noise o? feet crossing the pavement. It was Paolo, 
going to lock the door leading to the boat-house. 
Lady Holme/Inoved round sharply in her chair to 
watch hiiTR He bent down. With a swift turn of his 
brown wrists hp secured the door apd pulled the key 
out (Ji^the lock, c She evened her lips to call out some¬ 
thing td^hime b\»t when she saw him look at the key 
doubtfully, then towards her, she said nothing. And 
he put it back into the keyhole. When he did that she 
sighed, c Perhaps a doubf had again come into his 
jipung mind. But, if so, it had come too late. 
He slipped away smiling; half ironically, to him-, 
self. 

Lady Holme sat still.* She had wrapped a white 
cloih cloak liound her. She put up her hand ’ to the 
disfigured side of her face and touched it, trying » see 
its disfigurement as the blind see, by feeling. She kept 
bar hbAid there, and her hand recognised ugliness 
vividly. After two or three minutes she took her hand 
aday, got up and walked tq and fro ig the piazza, 
very near to ther balustrade. » '««» . 

Now she was thinking fiercely. 

She thought ‘of Fritz. What would he feel when 
he knew ? Shocked for a moment, no ^oybt.® After' 
all, they had been Very close to*each other, in bo^y at 
least, it not in soul. And the memory of* the body 
would s^ly ,wu 5 e him to cuffer a little, to •think, “ I 
held it oTt^n*a!Ri now it is sodden and cold.” At least 
he miAt think something like that, and bis body must< 
shtidder in ^mpathy witn^the catastrdbfie that had 
overtaken*' its old compamon. She feu a *painful 
yearning .to see Fritz again. Yet she did not say to 
herself that^she loved him any more. Even before the 
accident %he had begqn to realise that she had* not 
Jbund.in Frit^ that face of troth among {he crowd of 
shams wKIbh all womeiv seek, ignotantly or not. And 
the accident— thefe ace things that kill evert a 
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womans love abruptly. And for a dead love there is 

HQ resiiittiction. • * , • 

Yet to-night she felt infinitely tender 8ver Fritz, as 
if she stood 1^ him again and saw the bandage 
darkened by the red stain. ^ * a 

Then she thought of the song she h^d supg to Lady 
Cardington, the |ong which had surply opened the 
eyes of her own drowsy, if "hot .actually sleeping, 
heart:— 


“ Tutto al mondo ^ vano, 

I’amore o^i dolcezza I ” 

It was horribly tmie to her to-night. She couTd 
imagine now, in her utter desolation, that for lovb a 
woman could easily sacrifice the world. But she hack 
had thd world—all she called the* world—ruthlffssly 
taken from her, and nothing had been given to her to fill 
its place. Possibly before the accident she might have 
recoiled from the idea of giving up the world Isge. 
But.^ow, as she walked to and fro, it seemed to her as 
if a woman isolated fronj everything with love^possessed 
the worts 'Und ail that is therejp. Vaguely she 
remembered the story she had heard about this very 
house, Casa Felice. There had been a romance con¬ 
nected* w^h *t. Two lovers had fled here, had lived 
her^ for a long tifne. She imragined them now, 
sitting together* at night in this piazza, Itcia'l’ipg the 
waterfall together, looking at the q^lm l^ke. together, 
watching the stars together. The so»n^’of the w£\|Jfir 
was terrible to her. To them how beautiful it must 
have been.lhdw beautiful the light of the stars, ancKhe 
lonely^ardfns stretching’along tha lakS, afld tj»e dim 
paths iMtween the cypresses, and the great |i]jence that 
floated over the lake to listen tcf the waterfall. And all 
theSe things were terrible to har—all. Jfc* one was 
beautiful. Each one seemed to threaten her, t <2 say 
her," Leave us, we are not for.such as y8u.<*» .Well, she 
ijfould obey these voices, ^he would go. She wrapped 
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the cloak tnore closely round her, went to the balustrade 
aM l^ned over it fodking at the water. e 

• It seem& to Ker as if her life had been very trivial.' 
She thhueht now that she had never really enjoyed 
ainy^ing.®^ Sh/f looked upon her life as if it were down 
there in the watpr just beneath her, and she saw it as a 
broken thing,* ^ thing in many fragments. And the 
fragqj^nts, however car&fully and deftly arranged, could 
surely rmver chaye been fitted together and become a 
complete whole. Everything in her life had behn awry 
as her face was now awry^ and she had not realised it. 
Her love for Fritz, and his—what he had called his, at 
,l^t—for her, had seemed to her once to be a round 
and beautiful thing, a circle of‘passion without a flaw.*^ 
H8w distorted, misshapen, absurd it had really been. 
cNothing in her life had* been carrieS throqgh to a 
definite end.** Even her petty struggle with Miss Schley 
had been left unfinished. Those who had lovecP^her 
had been like spectres, and now, like spectres, had faded 
aaiey.«*’ And all through their spectral love shq, had 
clung to Fritz. She had clasped the sand like a piad- 
^woman, and never felt the treacherous gpiq^ shifting 
between her armar at the touch of every wind. 

A sudden passionate fury of longing woke in her to 
have one week, ofie day, one hour of lifij, one jjour of 
life now that her eyes were opet^ one moment only— 
even one.moment. ‘She felt that she had had notfeing, 
that «every “other human being must have kfaown the 
dolcesza, ^the Jneflfeble, the ‘mysterious ecstasy, the 
o^ and 0 ^ 1 ^ tfting worth the having, that she alone 
had b^n ejicluded, when ^e was beautifuj, from the 
pafticipation jn joy that wag her right, aij^d th|t now, 
in her aiglihess, she was irrevocably cast out from it. 

It was eunjust. Suddenly she faced as God without 
justice in IJ,is heart, dll-powerful and not just. §he 
■faced sucK a God and'^hjs knew Hell. 

Swiftly shCj.,turned from the balustrade, went to the 
door by tl!t waterfall, unlocked it and descended tjie 
stbne'Staircase. It was veryadark. She had to feel hW 
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/ay. When she re&ched the last step she could just 
ee,the boat lying against it in tiie»black water.^ She 
mt out her hand and felt for the rin|; thrt>ugh*which. 
he rope was slipped. The rope was wet. It teok her 
iome minutes to undo it. Then she gol^intc^the boat, 
■ler eyes were more accustomed to,the oarjmess Aow, 
ind she could see the arched .opening* wnich gave 
access to the lake.* She found the par)i, pushed them 
nto the rowlocks, and pullgd gently to ^the «pShing. 
The boat struck against the wall and*grated along it. 
3he stood up and thrust one hand against the stone, 
eaning over to the side. THe boat went away swiftly, 
md she nearly fell into the water, but managed* to save 
lerself by a rapid movameflt. She sank down, feeling 
lorribly afraid. Yet, a moment after, she asked hers61f 
vhy she had no* let hersdlf go. It was tpo dark there 
mder the house. Out in the open* air jt would “be 
liifewnt, it would be easier. She wanted the stars 
ibove her. She did not know why she wanted them, 
vhy she wanted anything now. «» ... 

TRe boat slipped out from the low archway into 
;he open water. ^ • • 

It wasra pSe and. delicate night, ong of those autumn 
lights that are full of a white mystery. A thin mist 
ay about the water, floated among the lower woods. 
Higher^upj th? mountains rose out of it. Their green 
lides, looked black sftid soft in the starlight, their 
mmmits strangely remote and inaccessible.* ,T^r<mgh 
^he mist, here and there, shone faintly the lights of the 
scattered villages. The bells in the wafer were s^l! 
ringing languidly, and their voices efnphasigdd the per¬ 
vading silenbe; a silence fulrof the pensive melanchtfiy 
af Natute intlecline. * . • • , 

Viola rowe^ slowly out towards the mid^lp of the 
lake. Awe had come upon her. There seemed a 
inystical presence in the night, something fSr «iway but 
attentive, a mind concantratecf upon the night, uporf 
NaturCj upotf hfeself. She was.very consdiotA pf It, and 
]|sehmtid to her not as if^yes, but ds if a soul «vere 
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the cloak more closely round her, went to the balustrade 
and leaned over it fodking at the water. ' <» 

• It seem& to Ker as if her life had been very trivial. 
She thbueht now that she had never really enjoyed 
any^ing. ’ SM looked upon her life as if it were down 
there in the watpr just beneath her, and she saw it as a 
broken thing,* % thing in many fragments. And the 
fragt^nts, however car&fully and deftly arranged, could 
surely never Jhaye been fitted together and become a 
complete whole. Everything in her life had bebn awry 
as her face was now awry^ and she had not realised it. 
Her love for Fritz, and his—what he had called his, at 
J^t—for her, had seemed to her once to be a round 
and beautiful thing, a circle of*passion without a flaw. 
H8 w distorted, misshapen, absurd it had really been. 
^Nothing in her life had* been carrieS throi^gh to a 
definite end.‘« Eveii her petty struggle with Miss Schley 
had been left unfinished. Those who had lovecPher 
had been like spectres, and now, like spectres, had faded 
away.'**’And all through their spectral love sh^ had 
clung to Fritz. She had clasped the sand like a mad- 
^woman, and never felt the treacherous ggiit)^. shifting 
between her arms.at the touch of every wind. 

A sudden passionate fury of longing woke in her to 
have one week, ofle day, one hour of life, one |}our of 
life now that her eyes were open^ one moment only— 
even one.moment. ‘She felt that she had had nothing, 
that oeyery‘'other human being must have khown the 
dokezea, jthe Jneffoble, the •mysterious ecst^y, the 
oric and opl^ tfling worth the having, that she alone 
had b^n ejicluded, when was beautiful, the 
participation jn joy that wa^ her right, ai)^ th|it now, 
in her ugliness, she was irrevocably cast out from it. 

It waseunjust. Suddenly she faced as God without 
justice in I^is heart, all-powerful and not just. §he 
faced such a God and^h? knew Hell. 

^ Swiftly she^^turned from the balustrade, lyent to the 
door by tlTI waterfall, u( 5 ilocked it and descended the 
stbne^staircase. It was very«dark. She had, to feehher 
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way, When she re&ched the last step she could just 
see,the boat lying against it in tiie*black water, £)he 
,put out her hand and felt for the rin|[ thftugh'which, 
the rope was slipped. The rope was wet. It taok her 
some minutes to undo it. Then she golintc^the boat. 
Her eyes were more accustomed to, the oar^ess How, 
and she could see the arched .opening* which gave 
access to the lake.* She found <he parj, pushed them 
into the rowlocks, and pullad gently to ^the «pShing. 
The boat struck against the wall and’grated along it 
She stood up and thrust one hand against the stone, 
leaning over to the side. THe boat went away swiftly, 
and she nearly fell into the water, but managecf to save 
herself by a rapid movomeflt. She sank down, feelin| 
horribly afraid. Yet, a moment after, she asked herself 
why she had no> let hersdlf go. It was t^o dark there 
under Ehte house. Out in the open# air Jk would‘be 
diffeaent, it would be easier. She wanted the stars 
above her. She did not know why she wanted them, 
why she wanted anything now. » 

Tfie boat slipped out from the low archway into 
the open water, , • • 

It was*^ pMe and. delicate night, on^ of those autumu 
nights that are full of a white mystery, A thin mist 
lay about the water, floated among the lower woods. 
Higher*upj the mountains rose out of it. Their green 
sides^ looked black tlhd soft in the starlight, their 
summits strangely remote and inaccessible.* .T^rcmgh 
the mist, here and there, shone faintly the lights of the 
scattered villages. The bells in the wa^r were s<i« 
zinging languidly, and their voices emphasl^^d the p^- 
vading silenbe; a silence full*of the pensive melancholy 
of Natute in decline. * . • • , 

Viola rowe^ slowly out towards the mid^ip of the 
lake. Awe had come upon ter. There seemed a 
mystical presence in the night, something ftr tiway but 
attentive, a mind concentrated upon the nighty upoil 
Nature, upoif herself. She was.very consdlotfl pf it, and 
if seUU^d to her not as if^yel, but as if a soul evere 
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watching her. and” everything about her[ the 
th^ mountains, theewhite mist, even the, mpvt^ment^of’ 
the bdat «This concentrated, mystical attention op^ 
pressedaher. It was like a soft, impalpable weight laid 
upon her*) Slw rowed faster. 

fifUt now it ^med to her as if she were being followed. 
Casa Felice had already disappeared. The shore was 
hidden in the darkness. She coulcf'only see vaguely 
the iift>u<j,tain-tops.’ She pjiused, then dipped the oars 
again, but ag^ins—after two or three strokes-^he had 
the sensation that she was being followed. She re* 
called Paolo’s action when “ihey were returning to'Casa 
Felice irf the evening, leaned over the boat’s side and 
^ f/bt her ear close to the wates*. « 

' r, When she did so she heard the plash of oars— 
^rhythmical, steady, and ,,sufely very* near. For a 
raoRient she ^stened. Then a sort of panic sdiifed her. 
She remembered the incident of the evening, the hidden 
boat, Paolo’s assertion that it was waiting near the 
--house,^hat it had not gone. He had said, too, that the 
unseen rower had begun to row when he ^gan to^’sing, 
had stopped rowing when he stopped singing. A con- 
•Vjction came to her that thfs sapie ro8^ei*was now 
following her. But why ? Who was it ? She knew 
'■nobody on the lake, except Robin. And he—no, it 
could not be Robin. ” ‘ 

The plash of the oars became more disd’nct. ^er 
unreasoning fear increased. With th% mystical atten¬ 
tion "of the sreat and hidden mind was now blent a. 
crude h^m^f^ attention. She began to feel really 
tell'ified, aA(^ seizing her oars, she pulled frantically^ 
towards the middle of the ISke. ° ‘ 

“Viola*:” ‘ . 

Out of the darkness it came. 

“ Vioia'!” • ® 

She stopped and ©began to tremble. Who—what 
trcould be calling her b}f name, Aere, in the night? She 
Beard 'tl^e**soand of oars plainly nowr. “ Then * she 
sathiog like a black^ shadow. It waa the, pronr o£ 
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boat. She sat quite stifli, with her hands 
on the oatf. The boat came on ttil^she could see the 
flgure of one man in it, standing up, and rowing, is tfie 
Italian boatmen do when they are alone, with his face 
set towards the prow. A few strong strokes atd it was 
beside her, and she was looking into Raper| Carey’s 
eyes. 



S HE sat still without Saying anything. It seemed 
to‘ her as if she were on the platform at Man¬ 
chester House singing thef Italian song. Then the 
di&figured face of Carey—disfigured by vice as hers now 
by the accident—had become*'as nothing to her. She 
had* seen onfy his eyes. She saw only his e^^es now. 
He remained standing up in the faint light with the 
oars in his hands looking at her. Round about them 
‘tinklsi^he bells above the nets. 

“You heard me call?” he said at last, afmost 
roughly. * 

She nodded. ^ 

“ How did you—? ” she began, and stopped. 

“ I was there ‘this evening when you came in. I 
heard your boy singing. I was under (he ^hallow of 
the woo<}s.” « * ^ 

“Whyf" «, 

Alf tljis time she was gazing into Carey’s eyes, and 
not seen in <)hem that he was looking, for the first 
time, at h^i;* altered face. She did not realise this. 
She did not remember that *her face was altered. The 
expression in his eyes made her forget it. * ^ 

“ I wanted something of you.” . 

“ Whaf ? ” 

Helet«tlfb oars go,i.and sai down on the little ^at. 
They w^re close to eacli other mow. The sides of the 
^ats toupbcd.* He did cot answer her question. 

li know I’ve no business ^to speak to‘you,” he said. 



WOMAN 

** No ISnstBess to come after 
wqp alvrays a selfish, violent, hfflMro^TSW 
seems I can’t change.” MOT * 


6AU8t4 


^ But what do you want wi^ me ? ” • 

• Suddenly she remembered—put upyher*han<Js to 
her face with a swift gesture, then dropped them again. 
What did it matter now ? He was thp Hast man who 
would look upon^er in life. V^nd. now that she re¬ 


membered her own condition she saw his. eShe saw 
the tersor jaf his life in his marred features, aged, 
brutalised by excess. She saw, and was glad for a 
moment, as if she met somlone unexpectedly, on her 
side of the stream of fate. Let him look upon hef. 
She was looking upon Wm.* 

“ What do you want ? ” she repeated. 

“ I want a sawiour,” he* said, staring aljrays straight 
at her, tlhd speaking without tendernaes. •* 


“«A. saviour! ” 


For a moment she thought of the Bible, of religion, 
then of her sensation that she had been caught by a* 
tortuAr who would not let her go. 

“ Have you come to qje because you think T can tell 
.you of a saviohr ? ” she said. , 

And she began to laugh. 

“ But don’t you see me ? ” she exclaimed. “ Don’t 
you see? what Tam now ? ” 

Suddenly she felt Sngry with hhn because his eyes 
did not stem to see the dreadful chanlre* ip «her 


appearanee. . • . • • 

“ Don’t you think I want a saviour*tOQ she ex,- 
plaimed. ^ • 

“ 1 don’t *think about you,” he said with a sort f>f 
deliberate bifttality. “I fhink about nSysAf. •Men 
generally do w^en they come to women.” 

'• Or go away from them,” she*said. 

She was thinking of Robin tljei^ and Fritz. 

"Did you know Robin Pierce was here to-day 
she asked. * ! k 

"Yes. I sa^v him leave you.*' 



2s^ ymi&N 

"Yott saw-^but how lonigt'' h*v« youA^bwwi, 
watchljig?" « «> 

* “ A long'tJme." 

“ Where do you come from ? ’’ 

I^e pmnte^ towards the distant lights behind her 
and beforediim. c . 

" Oppositcf., I was> to have stayijd with Ulford in 
Casa Felice. Pm stayhig with him over there.” 

“ With Sif Donald?” c 

“Yes. He's ill. He wants somebody.”, « 

“ Sir Donald’s afraid of me now ” she said, watching 
him closely. “ I told him® to live with his memory of 
me. Will he do that?” 

^ “ I think he will. Poof old chap 1 he's had hard; 
knocks. They've made him afraid of life.” 

“ Why didn’t you keep ybur memory of me ? ” she 
saia, with sddden^nervous anger. “You too?"’ If you 
hadn’t come to-night it would never have •been 
^destroyed.” 

H^extreme tension of the nerves impelled her to 
an exhitjition of fierce bitterness which she coufd not 
cdntrpl. She remembered hojv he had loved her, with 
what violence atvd almost crazy frankneSs. •Why had, 
he come? He might have remembered her as she 
was, ” ^ 

" I hate you for coming,” she said' almost under 
her breath. •’ ® 

U i don’t care. I had to come.” 

“Wfcy? .Why?” 

“ I told yoift I want a saviour. Pra down in the 
can’t get out. You can see that for yourself.” 

* “ Yes,” shf answered, ■“ I can see that** ^ 

“ Give me a hand, Violh, and—you’lPmaks me do 
something I’ve never done, never been a|?Ie to do.” 

" What^ ” she halfwhispered. 

“ Belfeve there’s a Qod—who cares.” 

She drew^n her br^th sharply. Something warm 
surged tiifough her. I^was not dike fi/e. * It waa mprc 
lik^he .warmth that comealrom a warm band laid cm a 
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cold It surged'ljjrQUgh her and*went^away like a 
ttayellihg fbod. • * ^ . 

"What are you saying?” she said in klow voice.* 
“ you are mad to come here to-night, to say this to me 
to-ti&ht.^ • 

“No. It’s just to-night it had tQbe,said.’> 

Suddenly she resolved to tell.him. ^He was in the 
pit So was she. * Well, the condeiQnoci can be frank 
with one another though ali the free t(» practise 
subterfuge. . 

“ You don't know,” she said, and her voice was quiet 
now. “ You don’t know wHy it was mad of .you to 
come to-night. I’ll tell you. I’ve come out hese and 
I’m not going back agaka” * 

He kept his eyes on hers, but did not speak. 

“ I’m going t« stay ouf hese,” she' said. , 

And ■§he let her hand fall over the sid^ of the 6bat 
till her fingers touched the water. 

“ No,” he said. " You can’t do that.” 

“Yes. I shall do it. I want to hide my fac^in the 
water.* 


“ Give me a hand first,, Viola." 

Again the Warmth went through hqf, 

“ Nobody else can.’’ 

“ And you’ve looked at me! ” she s^d. 

Theft was a profound amazement in her voice. 

“^s otuy when I* look at you,* he said, i'that I 
know there are .stars somewhere beyond * tHe. pit’s 
mouth.” • , 

“When you look at me—now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But yorfate l>lind then ?*” she said. 

“ Or are tlfe others blind^ " he asked. 


Instinctively, really without knowing what she did, 
she put up her hand to her fact, touched it, and no 
longer felt that it was ugly. Fqr a moment « seem^ 
to her that her beauty was restored. . 

“What do*y3u seel" she asled. "But—*but it’s so 
dark here.” ’ 
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“Not to^ darl: to see a helping hands—if there Js 
one,” {le answered.® c - o 

And he stretched out his arm into her boat and, 
took her right hand from the oar it was holding, 

“ An<Pthere is one," be added. 

She fe|t a jhand„ that loved her hand, and there was 
no veil ovei^t^r face. How strange that was. How 
utterly impossibly it «seemed. Yet it was so. No 
woman ean Ij^ deceived inothe touch of a band on hers. 
If it loves—she Icnows. 

“ What are you going to do, Viola?” 

“ I 4on’t know.” ® 

There was a sound almost of shame, a humble 
sound, in her voice. “ • 

® “ I can’t do anything,” she murmured. “ You would 
know that tc^morrow, in sunlVght.” 

To-mowow yil come in sunlight.” 

“ No, no. I shall not be there.” 

“ I shall come.” 

i “ Oii!—good-night,” she said. 

She began to feel extraordinarily, terribly e^ccited. 
She coifid not tell whether jt was an excitement of 
horror, of joy—^jvhat it was.*^ But it nlOunted to her 
brain and rushed into her heart. It was in her veins 
like an intoxicant, and in her eyes like fire, and thrilled 
in her nerves and beat in her arteries. '“And it? seemed 
to be an excitement full of paSsionate contradictions. 
Shy the same time like a woman on aothrone and 

a womaai in the c^ust—radiapt as one worshipped, bowed 
one beatyn. t 

“€rood-night, *good-night,” she repeated, scarcely 
iftiowing what she said. ' „ « 

Her Ifand struggled in 8is hand. * • 

“Viola, if you destroy yourself y^u destroy twc 
people." * 

She icarcely heatxlJhlm speaking. • ' 

“ P’you understand? ” • 

"Na, Not to-wight. I.can’t tmaerstand any= 
thidlg tc^night.” 
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^‘.Hhen to-mbrrow.” 

" Yes, tO-fflorrow—to-morrow.’4 
*He would not let go her hand, and now his was 
arbitrary, the hand of a master rather than of aiover. 

“ You won’t dare to murder me,” he said. 

“ Murder—what do you mean ? ” ^ * 

He had used the word to arrest her ‘attention, which 
was wandering almost as the attentiqn pf a madwoman 
wanders. • 

“If youjiide your face in the wafer 1 shall never, 
see those stars above the pit’s mouth.” 

“ I can’t help it—I can’t Mfelp anything. It’s not my 
fault, it’s not my fault” 

“ It will be your fault, it will be your crime.” 

“ Your hand is driving me mad,” she gasped. 

She meant U, felt thaf it was so. He Jet her go in-, 
stantly."' She began to row back towards.Casa Fllice. 
Andaiow that mystical attention of which she had been 
conscious, that soul watching the night, her in Ae 
night, was surely profounder, watched with nsore m- 
tensit^^ as a spectator bending down to see a struggle. 
Never before had she felt^as if beyond humanlife there 
was life comp&red with which human ^life was as death. 
And now she told herself that she was mad, that this 
shock of human passion coming suddenly upon her 
loneliness hadiiarmed her brain, that this cry for salva¬ 
tion ^addressed to ofle who looked upon herself as 
destroyed Jiad deafened reason within her. • . * 

His boat kept up wit^ hers. She did^ no^ look at 
him. Casa Felice came in sight. Snf pyljed hard^f, 
Jike a mad creature. Her l:jpat shot\inder the anchway 
into the darkness. Somehow—how, she did not kn<f5v 
—she guided*it to the step?, left it, rushed up*the.stair- 
case in the darjc and came out on to the piazi^ 'There 
she stopped where the waterfalt could cs^t its spray 
upotf her face. She stayed till ]p.ei hair ana clfeeks and 
hands were wet. Therk she went to the balugtradc?, 
^is boat wal l^low and he wip looking tip.' £lae saw 
'the tra^c mask of his face-down in the thin 
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floated about' the water, and now She imagined #lm in 
tha pit gazing up and seeking those stars in which he 
still bSieved though he could not see thetn. , ” 

f^Gvaway,” she said, not knowing why she skid it 
or if she Swished him to go, only knowing that’ she had 
lost‘the faculty of self-control and might sa^, do, be 
anything ih that moment 

“ I can’t bedi’ it^." • ^ 

She <yd not know whs>t she meant she could not 
bear. . ^ „ o 

He made a strange answer. He said,— 

“ If you will go into Ihe house, open the windows 
and sing to me—the last song I heard you sing—I’ll go. 
But to-morrow I’ll come and touch my helping hand,; 
arfd after to-morrow, and every day." 

“ Sing—? ” she said vajanfly. “ To«iight! ” 

** Go into. thCc house. Open the window.’’ I shall 
hear you.” «. 

, He spoke almost sternly, 

“ Shwcrossed the piazza slowly. A candle was burn¬ 
ing in the hall. She took it up and went into the 
drawing-Voom, which was in black darkness. There was 
a piano in it close to a tall window nvbich looked, 
on to the lake, ^>he set the candle down on the piano, 
went to the window, unbarred the shutters and threw 
the window open. Instantly she hearJi the sound of 
oars as Carey sent his boat towards the wafer breath 
the^windotv. She drew back, went again tq, the piano, 
sat ddw)j,<iC^ned^ it put he; hands on the keys. How 
^uld shBfSpgfi But she must make him go away. 
While»he was therfe she could not think, could not grip 
Hbrself, could not— She struck a chora. ® The sound of 
musi(^ thb dbing.of a faifliliar action, l&d ao strange 
effect upon her. She felt as if she recovered clear con¬ 
sciousness after an anaesthetic. She struck another 
chord, what did h* ^ant? The concert-^that <song. 
*Her hpgers found the nreludo, her lips the poetry, h^ 
voice t& *mtfeic. And^hen suddenly hef heart found 
the hfllaning, more than the^,meamng, the eternal mean- 
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l^s of the things unutterabTe, the things I|iat He'beyftnd 
^e world, in the deep souls of the women who are the 
s&viours of meot * * , • ' 

When she had finished she went to the window. He 
was still standing in the boat and looking with the 
whiteness of the mist about him. * » 

“When you sing I can see those stag’s,” he said. 
“ Do you understand ? ” • , * 

She bent down. * • • 

“ I don’t know—I dorft think I, undeAtand any¬ 
thing,’^ shtf whispered. “But—I’ll try—I’ll try to livilii 
Her voice was so faint, such an inward voice, that it 
seemed impossible he comd have heard it« But he 
struck the oars at once into the water and sent the' bpat 
out into the shadows t>f trie night. , 

And she stood ther% looking into the white silence, 
which,was broken only by the faint voices of the Jshes- 
men’s bells, and said to herself again aafl again, like a 
wondering child,— 

" There must be a God, there must be; a God®vlm 
cares! 



EPILOGUE 


I N Loadon during the ei^uing winter people warmly 
discussed, and many of them warmly condemned, a 
eeftain Italian episode, in w])ich a woman and a man, 
©ncg well-known and, in their* very different ways, 
widely popular in Society, wer^the acto». 

• Iq the deop autumn Sfr Donald Ulford had died 
rather suddenly, and it was found in his will that hejiad 
^ left his newly-acquired property, Casa Felice, to Lady 
' 3<^jQe, who—as everybody had Ipng ago discovered— 
jvas already living there in strict retirement, whilo her 
husband Mfas amusing himself in various Continental 
towhs.. This legacy was considered by a great number 
of^jersons to be "a very strange one;" but it was not 
this which caused ^he gossip now flitting from boudoir 
to boudoir and from club to club. 

It had become knpwn that Rupert Carey, Al^hose un- 
‘fortunate jsrije had been common talk^ ever |ince ‘Ihe 
ArkeU HcAise ball, was a perpetual visitor tP Casa 
F(;Jice, and ^sesmtly it was* whispered that he was 
actudllyJividg«th&re,with Lady Holme, and that Lord 
Hojpae was grfing to apply tft the Courts f©r«a divorce. 
Thereupon siaity successful ladies began to»wag,bitter 
ton^esf It seemed to be generally agreed that the 
affair was*rendered peculiarly disgraceful by the fact 
that Lady ^clme was no longer a beautiful woman. 
If she had still been lovely they rould have understood* 
The wildest rumours |s to tHe terrible result of the 
iicci^enyi^n her had bem afloat, Itnd already she bad 
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becOo|e almost a legend. It was sta&d th|Lt wLeu poor 
Lord Holme had first seen her, alter the operation, jhe 
shtck had nearly turned his brain. And now* it was 
argued that the only decent thing for a woman»in such 
a plight to do was to preserve at least her dignity, and 
to retire modestly from the fray in which she could no 
longer hope to hold her own. Thai shfe had*indeed re¬ 
tired, but apparently with a man, roused much pious 
scorn and pinched regret in those* whose l^es were 
passed ami^the crash of broken commandments. 

One day, at a tea, a certain lady animadverted 
strongly upon Lady Holnte’s conduct, and finally 
remarked,— 

“ It’s grotesque! A woman who is disfigured, and 
a man who is, or at anyrate was, a drunkard I Really 
it’s the most disgusting thingJ ever heard of 1 ” 

Lady Cardington happened to b$ in (he room’^nd 
she suddenly flushed. 

“ I don’t think we know very much about it,” sije 
said, and her voice was rather louder than usualw 

“But Lord Holme is going to—” began the lady 
who had been speaking. • • 

“ He may be, and he* may succeed. But my %ym« 
pathies are not with him. He left ifis wife when she 
needed him.” • 

>Bu« what dbuld he have done for her ? ” 

“ He coflld have Imted her,” said Lady Cardipgton. 
Tne flush glovisd hotter in the face that sever¬ 
ally as white as ivory. ^ , 

There was a moment of silence in*tl|e rgqpa. Th<pf 
J.ady Cardington^ getting up to go, added,-* • 
“Whate^> happens, I sTiall admire Mr Carey 
long as I livet ^d I wish there were,mafly diore.men 
like him in the|vorld.” , ,, 

She went out, leaving a tense*astonishment behind 
her. • ^ • 

• Her romantic heart, still yoimg and ardent, though' 
often aching l^ith sorrow, and £|^ays ye^ingifor ^e 
ideal love that !t*bad never ^ound, had divined thei^th- 
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these chatte^tog v^otnen bad oot iolaginatioa esoNgh |d 
G 09 ceive of» soul enoiogh to appreciate if they had con-^ 
ceivedofit. “ 

In that Italian winter, far away from London, a Vely 
beaotifukdrama of human life was being enacted, not 
the‘less but the m^ore beautiful because the man and 
woman who todk part in it had been scourged by fate, 
had suffered cf^el flosses, were in thd^eyes of many who 
had know them 'well papahs—Rupert Carey through 
his fault, LaSy Holme through her misfortune. ^ 

Lot^ ago, at the Arkell House ball, Lady Holme 
had said to Robin Pierce ehat if Rupert Carey had Ae 
^ance'she could imagine him doing something great 
The chance was given him now of doing one of tb'ii 
greatest things a human being can do—of winning a‘ 
soul that is in despair ba(;k tO hope, o&winning a heart 
that is sceptical of love back to belief in love. »It was a 
great thing to do, and Carey set about doing (t in a 
steange way. He cast himself down in his degradation 
’gf the«feet of this woman whom he was resolved to 
help, and he said," Help me! ” He came to this •firoman 
indio wa?on the brink of self-destryction and he said, 
0 Tekch me to live! ‘ 

It was a stra'nge way he took, but perhaps he was 
right—perhaps it was the only way. The words he 
spoke at midnight on the lake were ^ nothing. xHis 
eyes, h^ acts in sunlight the nfixt day, an'd dav after 
day, w^se'everything. He forced Viola to realise that 
she ^a% indeed the only wpman who could* save him 
tig»m the yi^ l|t *had become the slave of, lift him up 
out of thatapit in Vhich he could not Me the stars. Af. 
ft-st she could not believe ^it, or could metitfve if only in 
mon^nts^’of Exaltation. Lbrd Holme Robin Pierce 
had reivc|ered her t^rified of life and of herself in life. 
She was inclined to fringe before all humanity like a 
beaten dog. Thereb were moments, many moments at 
'first, yrhen she cringed^ before; Rupert Carey. But <his 
eyes aieraystold her t|e same story. "They never saw 
the^arred face but 4way| the white Kngel. The ^skSul 
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j[)ii tb|>i» clung to tbat, asked to be* protected by that, 
/^nd so, at last, the white angel-»-one hides somewhere 
surely in every woman—was released. * 

There v^ere sad, horrible moments in this drama 
of the Italian winter. The lonely house in'<the woods 
was a witness to painful, even trj^ic, ^enes. 'Viola's 
love for Rupert Carey was reluctant in fts dawning 
and he could t/6t rise at once, or. easily, out of the 
pit into the full starlight to which he aspiaed. After 
the death jaf Sir Donald, when the Vinter set in . be 
asked her to let him live in the house on the^ppposite 
side of the piazza from the*house in which she dwelt. 
They were people of the world, and knew what t^e^ 
world might say, but *hey«were also human beings in 
distress, and they felt as if they had passed into a 
region in which the meaning of the world’s voices was 
lost, asTthe cry of an angry child is Jost lo the vaftness 
of the desert. She agreed to his request, and they lived 
thus, innocently, till the winter was over and^he* 
sprii^ came to bring to Italy its radiaoce o\^^ 
mor& 

Even the spring was not an idyll. Ruifert Carej^ 
had struggled upward, but Viola, toa had much to fqr * 
get and very much to learn. The egoist, spoken of by 
Carey himself^ne night in Half Moon Street, was slow* 
toCfadS in the growing radiance that played about the 
anggl’s feet. But it finew, and Cavey knew also, that it 
was no Unger fine enough in its brilliant sdfiShn^ss to 
stand qftite alone. With the death of th^ jfcysical 
beauty there came a modesty of*l^par|., With^tfle 
understanding, bitter and .terrible ^s it was, that the 
great, con4dbr]ng outward thing was destroyed, caftie 
the dedre, imperious ^eed, to find dnd*to cjcvelop 
if possible tie inner things wlych, perhag^ conquer 
less' easily, but which retain their congests tor the 
-end! There was growth in*, Casa Felice,* slow but 
Stubborn, growth in the secret places of the foul, tN] 
there came a*time vhen notfmerely tlft vcl^te angel, 
but the wholeVc^an, aqgel and that which hatfper- 
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haps been detHl to&, was able to accept the yok^ laid 
upop her with patience, was able to say, “ I can endure 
h bravliy.” 

Lor(^ Holme presently took his case to the Courts. 
It was undefended and he won it. Not long ago Viola 
Holnie became Vlolfi Carey. 

When Hobin*Pierce heard of it in Rome he sat for 
a long time in <feep. thought. Even dbw, even after all 
that had passed, he felt a thmll of pain that was like the 
4 igjn of jealousy.” He wished for the impossible, he 
wished tjtat he had been born with his friend's nature; 
that, instead of the man wkb could only talk of being, 
h| were (he man who could be. And yet, in the past, 
^e had sometimes surely defended Viola against Carey’s 
seeming condemnation I He had defended and not 
loved—but Cprey had jut^ed^and loved. 

Ck'rey had*jud^d and loved, yet Carey had’Said he 
did not believe in a God. Robin wondered if he believed 
now. 

*/Robi« was in Rome, and could not hear the words 
of a man and a woman who were sitting one ^ight, 
after the‘marriage, upon a piazza above the Lake of 
t^omo! " 0 

The man said,— 

‘ “Do you remember Robin’s ‘Danseuse de Tun- 
isie'?" « V. 

“The,woman wish the fan?” ® ** c 

“yesl, *1 see her now without the fen. With it she 
was a ^rep> perhaps, but without it she is—” 

• What (s^h^l^ithout it ? ” 
f “Eternal.womah. Ah, how much^tter than the. 
siftn!” 

Thpre >^as ^ silpnce filled only by th'fe Voice? of the 
waterfall (between th^ cypresses. Thel the woman 
spoke, rather softly. • 

, “ You taught her wh^l she could be without the^fan*- 
^ou htpre done the greatnthing.”. 

" An^do ybu know vlhat you liave ddni?” 

/*?” 
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• 

‘ ¥63. You have taught me to ^e the*) staVs and to 

feel tne soul beyond the stars.” 0 a 
“ No, it was not I.” 

A^in there was a silence. Then the man said,— 

“ No, thank God—it was not you.” 



